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Asa child, 

| planned my 
life of adventure 
along the longest 


road in the world — 

from the northernmost 

wastes of Alaska to the 
southern tip of South America 


PROLOGUE 


One morning when I was twelve I found a booklet 
in our mailbox advertising Standard Oil products. 
The booklet had many colored pictures and a map 
of all the countries which were along the Pan- 
American Highway — the longest road in the world. 

A map of Alaska was on the first page, and a red 
line showed where the northern end of the road 
began at Arctic Circle City. Marching across the 
page were grizzly bears, Eskimos, moose, and herds 
of caribou. On page two, totem poles and police of 
the Royal Mounted stood along the road of the 
Canadian Yukon. Further inside, the pictures were 
even more exciting. Little men with big hats rode 
their donkeys across a map of Mexico and the red 
line labeled PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY. 

South of Mexico, volcanoes exploded along the 
‘roadside, while monkeys and parrots frolicked in 
the trees overhead. The magic red line did not stop 
at the Panama Canal, but went on down into South 
America, where a shrunken head hung from a 
feathered lance by the roadside in Ecuador. A 
barefoot Indian drove his herd of strange, long- 
necked llamas ahead of him along the road high in 
the Peruvian Andes, and a bola-twirling gaucho was 
galloping after an ostrich in Argentina. 

The red line kept going southward until it ended 
abruptly face to face with a penguin at the south- 
ern tip of South America. 

I let no one see the booklet, but kept it for my 
very own. When nobody was watching, I would 
pull it out from beneath my bed, and over and over 
again plan my life of adventure along the longest 
road in the world — from the northernmost wastes 
of Alaska to the southern tip of South America. 
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‘Motorcycles have always 
played a major role in my life." 


The Curse of the Darién 


Danny Liska is a big bear of a man 
who lives life as if it was invented solely 
for his own pleasure. Yet he has the grace 
and humility to share it with others. Born 
in Niobrara, Nebraska, of Czechoslova- 
kian parents, he is a sportsman, writer 
and adventurer whose activities have in- 
cluded doubling for the late actor Yul 
Brynner in the more dangerous scenes 
of the movie Taras Bulba. 

Liska is cited in LK. Setright’s Guin- 
ness Book of Motorcycle Facts and Feats 
as a champion rider along the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway, racking up 95,000 miles 
between the Arctic Circle and the tip of 
South America on a BMW R60 in the course of a longitudinal transit of the 
world. Although he has never cycled through the Darién Gap, Liska has a 
deep interest in the region and believes that there is a malevolent aura there 
which threatens all outsiders who venture into that hostile environment. 

Liska now lives in Bogota and is married to Regina XI, a member of a 
prominent Colombian family and a charismatic political figure in her own 


Story by Ed Culberson, in ‘The Darien 
Curse,’ October 1986 issue of ‘‘Rider 


INTRODUCTION 


Motorcycles have always played a major role in my life. Mo- 
torcycle roadriding is, to me, the greatest sport in the world; 
but hillclimbing, motorcycle enduros or roadraces interest me 
only in that at such events one can meet so many other road- 
rider enthusiasts. 

My first motorcycle was a 74 cubic-inch Harley Davidson of 
1936 vintage. It was a powerful and clumsy machine with an 
all-in or all-out “suicide clutch.” Before I acquired this red and 
black beast it had already crippled several riders, including the 
fellow from Randolph, Nebraska, who sold it to me for 250 
dollars. I knew nothing about riding motorcycles, so after I 
handed him the money we went to Highway 12 where he sat 
behind me to teach me how to shift gears. The orientation was 
brief; after a hundred yards or so, with poorly -disguised eager- 
ness, he jumped off, waved goodbye and, turning around, start- 
ed hobbling back home. 

It was 75 miles back to my home near Niobrara and, being 
only 16, I quickly overcame my fear of riding on two wheels; 
by the time I pulled into the farmyard I felt like I was the best 
damned motorcyclist in the world — and started giving rides. 
My first spill came two days later and my older brother who 
was riding with me broke his collarbone. For several weeks 
thereafter I had to help him with his farm chores; and even 
worse—our Capper’s Weekly accident insurance policy didn’t 
cover motorcycle injuries. 

But my motorcycle love affair had begun, and I found that 
without a motorcycle life was not worth living. Winter became 
more endurable when I learned the Harley could plow through 
all kinds of snow, but in early spring the sticky gumbo-mud 
in our driveway quickly curtailed my fun. One of the most 
humiliating moments of my youth took place on that March 
day I got mired down and had to go over to a neighbor and beg 
him to harness up his team of mares and come to drag my 
Harley back to our yard; I spent the rest of the day scraping and 
digging out hard black gobs of gumbo from under both fenders 
and around the chain drive. 

My father tolerated my motorcycle syndrome for a whole 
year, but finally baited me into selling the dangerous machine 
by promising to help me pay for a brand-new Harley with less 
horsepower. And so I sold the bike. The new owner promptly 
spilled the machine, breaking his arm: another fellow who tried 
riding it and ended up at the hospital in a coma, and with brain 
injuries. 


After unpacking the new 1948 Harley 61, I stepped back to 
appraise the most beautiful thing I had ever seen. From then on 
my life took on a new meaning, with ‘‘Rosita’’ as the epicenter 
of it all. When not working on the farm I became a “loner’’ who 
avoided the normal social life of dating and “hanging around 
with the guys,"’ choosing instead to ride the lonely country 
roads, completely content to feel the wind in my face and the 
Harley motor purring beneath me—ready and eager to take me 
wherever I wanted to go. Twice she took me to Mexico, and 
Rosita became my only meaningful companion, But the Korean 
War came and changed a lot of things; and then in 1951 I got 
married. 

Having a bad back, my wife Arlene complained of Rosita’s 
rigid spring suspension; so I bought another machine, a feather- 
smooth green Harley Hydra-Glide. Although Arlene then suffer- 
ed less on long rides, I never really became fond of the “Green 
Hog”’ and finally in 1968 replaced it with a BMW R-60 which I 
eventually rode up to Alaska and down to Argentina. In 1964 
the BMW company and its representative, Butler & Smith Inc., 


GANA 


‘East Side...West Side. 


of New York City, conjunctively gave me, at no cost, another 
BMW R-60 which I rode from North Cape, Norway, to the 
South Cape of Africa. Between the two BMWs I motorcycled 
through 69 countries, and for two years BMW came out with a 
series of full-page magazine ads using pictures I had taken on 
my journeys. The most impressive of all was a two-page center- 
fold spread: one page showing my BMW on the equator in 
South America, and the other on the equator in Uganda, Africa. 
Michael Bondy of Butler & Smith came up with the catching 


Hile Jor the a0: EAST SIDE — WEST SIDE 
ALL AROUND THE WORLD ON A BMW. 


This was in the 1960s when BMW properly emphasized that 
their motorcycles were the world’s greatest roadriding machines. 
That image has since changed, as does everything else, with 
BMW following the pack in trying to glamorize its machines 
as being just the kind of a sports vehicle that drives bathing 
beauties mad. 

During the 1960s various magazines carried short stories 
about my motorcycling adventures, but there were obstacles, 
some of them domestic, which kept me from writing the final 
chapters of the following book-length account of my travels, 
Now that these barriers have been removed, I feel proud, and 
quite relieved, to have reached that point where I can share in 
honest detail my adventures along the longest road in the 
world: from Alaska to Argentina on a motorcycle. 
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I dedicate this book to: 


Richard Halliburton (1900 - 1939), 

the adventurer-author who inspired my travels; 

The BMW factory, whose motorcycle made them possible. . . 
and to that one uncompromising female who made them 
necessary. 


Motorcycling up the Alcan 


The machine | now rode was not Rosita. With a 
hundred thousand miles and eleven years of com- 
panionship between us, | could never have sold her 
and | knew that the new cycle could not replace 
my beloved red Harley; but the new steed was of 
German make, with a design more suitable for rug- 
ged travel. The suspension was feather-smooth and 
it had a shaft and gear drive far superior to the 
troublesome chains and sprockets of American- 
made motorcycles. 

In the first hours after departure, guilt robbed 
me of the exhilaration and ecstasy | had known in 
my youth when embarking on a new journey. How- 
ever, by mid-afternoon the responsibilities of ranch 
life fell away as my BMW throbbed reassuringly 
beneath me and new sounds, smells and feelings 
assailed my senses. 

Leaving the Nebraska Sandhill cow country, | 
crossed the scorched wastes of the Wyoming desert. 
Finally, as the road circled to higher elevations, | 
shivered through the frosty pass beyond Dubois 
and dropped down into Jackson Hole country as 
the sun took its last curtain call on the stage of the 
Tetons. 


My campsite 
along Jackson Lake 
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The maps in this chapter were 
taken from the American Auto- 
mobile Association’s 1958-59 is- 
sue of ‘‘Alaska and the Alaska 
Highway.” 


Anticipation let me doze only fitfully in my sleep- 
ing bag alongside Jackson Lake. 


In the early morning as | prepared breakfast over 
an open fire, a mink-like marten darted past my 
tent, stopped to glare at me with beady eyes, then 
vanished into forest darkness. While | ate, ghostly 
sheets of mist began to rise from the lake to ascend 
the glaciered slopes of Mt. Moran, and a score of 
trumpeter swans performed a ballet upon the crys- 
tal waters. 

In passing through Bruin Skid Row in Yellow- 
stone Park | found the bears more spoiled than 
ever, shaking down tourists for a handout. What a 
pity that someone doesn’t lure Yellowstone’s pan- 
handling bears into a semi-trailer livestock truck, 
drop the gate behind them, and haul them far away 
and then turn them loose in the woods to work, 
rather than beg, for their living. 

The vast spaces of Montana passed as my ma- 
chine raced along mesas, over mountain passes, 
through river canyons and among the checkerboard 
wheatlands. Antelope dashed across our path and 
cattle paused in their grazing to eye us distrustfully. 
We wound through the streets of Helena which, 
purportedly, were laid out in zig-zag fashion to 
restrict the shooting range of impetuous gents of 
yesteryear. 

WELCOME TO CANADA, declared the sign at 
the international border. A minute of customs 
formalities, then the nation was ours to discover 
and explore. The beauty of the mountains did not 
recognize any boundary. Lake Louise was a picture 
torn from the pages of our world’s most enchant- 
ing places, a site to inspire poets; it surely must be 
the most photogenic landscape on our continent. 

Our fourth day in Canada found my BMW and 
me in Dawson Creek, British Columbia, at the 
starting point of the Alaska Highway. 

‘‘Where you going?’’ asked the red-haired gent 
who gassed up our tanks. 

“Up to Alaska,”’ | replied, and watched his face 
for expression. He paused for a long moment to 
look at me from head to toe, frowned, replaced the 
gas cap, took my money and shook his head. ‘‘Man, 
you’re CRAZY!” he finally said. 


Where the route began | stopped before.a sign- 
post in the middle of the road. “ALASKA  HIGH- 
WAY... MILEPOST 0,” declared bold letters and 
then, in smaller print, ‘Fairbanks 1527 miles.” 

Had the sign been put there for information or 
as a warning? 

The sun smiled encouragingly and the thermom- 
eter hung at 65 degrees as we sallied forth upon the 
asphalt road. Forty-five minutes and forty-eight 
miles later both sunshine and pavement ended. It 
was drizzling rain now and the road became a series 
of ruts in sticky gumbo. The front wheel turned 
reluctantly and after a quarter mile locked and re- 
fused to budge. | put on my rainsuit and took off 
the front fender. 

As we began moving again, the wheel turned free- 
ly, but now the mud picked up by the tire was flung 
upwards by centrifugal force, just high enough to 
clear my windshield and splatter over my head and 
shoulders. Riding faster or slower made no differ- 
ence, except in the velocity with which the mud 
descended upon me. 

Since there was no escaping punishment, | tried 
to concentrate my thoughts upon the building of 
this famous road and the romance of the lands to 
which it led. 

The Alaska Highway had been built by the U.S. 
Army when the Japanese invaded the Aleutian 
Islands off the coast of Alaska in World War II. 
Time was of the essence and the demands of de- 
fense did not allow for a survey of the shortest 
route. Bulldozers pushed through the forest to 
widen tracks first made by the dog sled teams of 
fur trappers and prospectors. Few roads have ever 
been built with greater haste or with as many ob- 
stacles to overcome. Though the forest appeared 
innocent enough, the land was pocked with muskeg 
and bogs invisible to the eye. Men walked ahead of 
the machines probing the ground for the solid foot- 
ing of permafrost. Often they erred and whenever 
a bulldozer ventured out upon the surface of a 
muskeg it sank from sight. Scores of machines were 
lost and never recovered. | wondered how this 
could be, and also if there were bulldozers buried 
in the forest | rode through now. 
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Although | had read much about the road, | 
had never found a satisfactory explanation for the 
term “‘muskeg.’’ My encyclopedia didn’t even list 
it. | noticed that often in an apparently level forest 
the road suddenly veered sharply to skirt an area 
which to me looked no different from the sur- 
rounding forest. The detour was sometimes only 
for a furlong or so but sometimes the road circled 
an area for a quarter mile before continuing again 
in a more direct and sensible fashion. | resolved to 
see for myself, so | stopped my machine and walk- 
ed off the road to inspect one such area. 


At first the ground felt solid enough, but as | 
walked farther from the road | sensed a strange 
rubbery feeling underfoot, and noted that the de- 
pression of each footprint had sunk several inches 
— then slowly risen till there was no track left at all. 
Strangely, no moisture seeped to the surface as | 
stepped on the grassy sod. 


There were trees large and small growing about; 
| gripped one sapling which was twice my height 
and with almost no effort pulled it up, roots and 
all. My newly-found strength made me feel silly 
enough to jump up and down, pounding my chest 
in exultation — until | noticed that all of the vege- 
tation about me was shaking. | stood still and so 
did the trees. | jumped again, and the trees began 
to shake, especially the tallest ones. | kept jumping 
up and down until the forest for hundreds of yards 
around me was trembling in response. 


So this is muskeg, | thought. To be understood, 
muskeg must be felt as well as seen. 

Later | heard an explanation: for lack of decay- 
ing bacteria at this northern latitude, dying vege- 
tation has accumulated over thousands of years and 
remained in a semi- fermented state, somewhat like 
sauerkraut, in pockets as large as several acres wide 
and up to 24 feet in depth. Moisture which cannot 
be absorbed by the permanently frozen earth un- 
derneath collects in these muskeg pockets and 
nourishes grass and trees which have found root 
in them. Because of the heat generated in the fer- 
mentation of vegetable matter, the muskeg never 
freezes, even in the most severe weather. 


In only eight months*, the U.S. Army Engineers 
carved 1,500 miles of road through the wilder- 
ness and bridged some 200 rivers along the way. 
Some engineers claim that this accomplishment 
should be considered one of man’s greatest achieve- 
ments — but more realistically, the evidence of 
stone tools along with tent-pegs made from bleach- 
ed bones, which are sporadically uncovered along 
the Alaska Highway, indicates that the truly great 
accomplishment must be credited to those who 
first traveled this trail. While piecing together the 
American Indian’s ancestral history, anthropolo- 
gists have found the Alaska Highway follows a 
route that has been in constant use for at least 
20,000 years! It is built upon the same trail which 
nomadic tribes from Mongolia, having crossed the 
Bering Straits, followed as they journeyed south- 
ward to populate the whole of the Americas. 

Once in New York, | had spoken with a group of 
Mongolians who were part of a delegation to the 
United Nations. | was amazed at their similarity to 
the Sioux and Ponca who come to shop and drink 
in my home town every Saturday night. The resem- 
blance was not only physical; their actions, the 
vaice tone, even the clumsy way they fit into their 
business suits — were the same. | am sure that these 
Mongolians could have walked the streets of Nio- 
brara on Saturday night and none of the native 
Indians would have realized that there were for- 
eigners among them. 

My neighbors at Niobrara, no doubt, had rela- 
tives who came down the Alaska Highway a long 
time before my motorcycle and me. 

In my high school days | had noticed that the 
Indians on our football team had superior endur- 
ance. Small wonder: their people had walked over 
from the old country — mine had come by ship. 

The elements showed no mercy the first day of 
our journey on the highway. The drizzle continued 
into midafternoon and then turned to snow. My 
BMW slid this way and that in climbing the long, 
muddy incline to the crest of Trutch Summit at 
Milepost 191. We stopped to rest atop the moun- 
tain. Snow was falling in large flakes and the ground 
was turning white. My enthusiasm was waning fast. 


* March — October, 1942. 
Officially, the Alaska 
Highway was opened 
on Nov. 20, 1942. 

Then called the ‘Alcan 
Highway,” the ceremony 
took place at Soldiers 


Summit, a wind-swept hill 


opposite Milepost 1061 
on the south 
end of Kluane Lake. 


The Alaska Highway 
follows a route 

that has been in 
constant use for 
20,000 years! 
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| shut off the engine to look about and recapture 
some of the romance of this land which | had come 
to know so well from the pen of Jack London and 
James Oliver Curwood. There was not a breath of 
wind, no sound; the monotony of the forest had 
laid claim to all of the surrounding hills. But for 
the road, there was no sign of human deeds. The 
silence was so complete it oppressed me and | 
wondered about the first men to travel this land. 
What lonely people they must have been. What 
were their dreams and thoughts as they wandered 
through the unrelenting forest? What did they eat? 
Where did they find shelter? Their first concern 
must have been finding food, and of course they 
carried hides and skins to make shelters — but how 
did they kill their game? Wild animals have keen 
senses and seldom are easy prey to a hunter in the 
dense forest. Hard enough to kill game with a rifle, 
but with a stone axe? How long could | survive out 
there dressed in skins and carrying a stone axe? 
The question seemed ridiculous. | kicked the start- 
er and rode on. 

Presently the snow ceased and it started driz- 
zling again. Grim determination: if my neighbors’ 
ancestors could walk down the Alaska trails in 
skins and with only clubs to eat by, | should be 
able to make the trip by motorcycle. Food and 
supplies could be had for the purchase at lodges 
along the way, but as a matter of principle | vowed 
to sleep every night in my sleeping bag and tent; to 
cook most of my meals over a camp stove. Besides, 
| found restaurant prices exorbitantly high for the 
time, with hamburgers at $1.25. However, soup 
was usually 50 cents for an enormous bowl served 
with crackers to an amount limited only by one’s 
own conscience. Consequently whenever | stopped 
at a cafe to eat it was for coffee, soup and lots and 
lots of crackers. 

Along the Alaska Highway purchasing gasoline 
was no problem. Gas pumps were about 30 to 70 
miles apart, and some of the stations had lodging 
and a cafe; such places are referred to as lodges. Just 
when a lodge becomes a town is rather obscure, 
however, because along the 1,221 miles from Daw- 
son Creek to the Alaska border there are only three 


towns with a population in excess of 300: Ft. Nel- 
son at Milepost 300; Watson Lake, Milepost 635; 
and Whitehorse at Milepost 917. Each mile interval 
of road is marked with a post telling the distance 
from Dawson Creek and Fairbanks. 

| was thoroughly chilled before | got to Fort 
Nelson and could scarcely believe it when | scraped 
the mud from the speedometer and confirmed that 
| had indeed covered 300 miles that day. It was 
time for coffee and soup. Stepping through the 
door of the lodge’s cafe, | saw my reflection in the 
door’s glass: two eyes staring from one big blob of 
mud perched on my shoulders. When | entered the 
room, everyone turned around to stare at me in 
awe. 

| lost heart, turned around and went back out- 
side, where | pulled off my sodden helmet, slipped 
off my raincoat and wiped my face. ‘‘These Cana- 
dians just might think | go around in this condition 
all the time,”” | mumbled to myself. Looking into 
the glass again, | gained courage and stepped inside. 

“Where you going?’’ a grey-whiskered man near 
the fireplace asked, and then looked into the pipe 
in his fist as if his question frightened him. 

“I’m not sure. .. but | think to hell,’’ | replied 
sardonically. Everyone roared and soon | was ab. 
ing too and eating soup and crackers. 

It is one thing to plan an arduous journey, and 
another to carry it through. Ten years earlier one 
of my motorcycle trips aborted in the middle of a 
blizzard in New Mexico. My companion, ten years 
my senior, and | had found refuge in a lonely gas 
station in the mountains near Las Cruces, where 
we shivered with cold and watched drifts outside 
pile up the whole night long. Enthusiasm had left 
us and our conversation revealed the absurdity of 
our plans. In our discussion, the arguments for 
pushing on fell one by one and stark realism took 
their place. In the morning when snow quit falling 
and plows opened the roads, we straddled the mo- 
torcycle and fled back toward Nebraska and home. 

Since then | have preferred to travel alone. When 
a day has been abusive, | seek out the conversation 
of new acquaintances who might rekindle my 
enthusiasm. 
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Someone threw a log into the fireplace at the 
lodge, and after | had eaten my soup and many 
crackers, one of the five men in front of the fire 
asked me to come over. ‘‘Let’s hear about your 
trip, Yank,” he said. 

The story was short; I really didn’t have much to 
tell. To change the su 43, ‘‘l saw a bear cross the 
road this morning,” | aid.* e ifrniggs ifese bears 
ever get ee Va o 
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Whirlpool Canyon and fi ally : 

The Crow cut its throat and, re, _ to. bleed oni. 
went back to camp to get his. dogs and. sled. He le 


gun, small .22 — the last mistake Big Salmon 
made. When | he got to fhe, a large griz- 
“on=the moos 's carcass. The sled 
attacked the bear. The grizzly. 
SS dogs and then came. at Big. | 
Salmon’ Rat, Scored firing his little 22, This ~~ 
only made » the bear madder, and when he got up. to 
Big Salmon Pat the griz ly raised up on his hind 
feet and swatted ‘his paw w nett A the Indian's head. The’ 
blow ripped Big scapes: 's head from Hd 
ders yt landed in the sno feet away. When 
gat ay aeese you mightiwant to look up\Hon- 
Jo McGowan, who had prospected with, Big 
yn Pat, and who helped hau! his body in."”. 
' Each of the other men had his own bear teapedy 
‘to tell; and all were told with the conviction of 
men relating gospel truth. They sent shivers up and 
down my spine and primed me with such images of 
carnage that my night’s sleep was hopelessly ruined 
by a parade of nightmares. After that, whenever. | 
felt myself succumbing to the monotony of the 
road, | stopped the nearest old-timer and asked 
him: ‘‘Say, do these bears ever get dangerous?”’ 
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The next day there was no avoiding the persist- 
ent rain and inevitable punishment of chuckholes 
and mud on the road, so | resigned myself to the 
abuse of the natural elements. But the transport 
trucks which roared down upon us were another 
matter, and my hate for them grew worse and 
worse. Whenever we encountered them | hid my 
head and shoulders behind the windshield to avoid 
the slush they hurled upon us. Less protected, my 
knees, knuckles and ankles were bruised and aching 
from the blows of golf ball stones which bounded 
down the road in the wake of my tormentors. 
Each time before ducking behind the windshield | 
glanced to see who was driving the demon chariot. 
Now | knew that | had been misled when told that 
there was but one devil: there are many Satans, 
most of them behind the wheels of cargo trucks 
which roar down the Alaska Highway. 


Often | would: halt at their approach, abandon 
my machine and flee into the bush to avoid further 
abuse. Once when | had done this | saw an arrow- 
shaped sign, ‘‘Hot Springs,”” pointing to a narrow 
trail. A quarter of a mile through a sulphur-smell- 
ing swamp led me to a steaming secluded pool 
where | soaked away the dirt and tensions of the 
road. 


All’ the rivers crossed on the Alaska Highway 
flow northward into the Arctic Sea; hence the 
strange expression ‘‘down north,’’ while anyone 
who rides up the highway into Alaska is said to 
have come ‘from outside.’’ There’s a storehouse of 
knowledge in people along the way, who could 
direct one infallibly to a spot hundreds of miles 
away. A typical example: ‘‘At Milepost 533 ask at 
the Coal River Lodge if Big Charlie is back from 
the bush. If he is, you'll find him at his camp on 
the second north trail beyond the Hyland River 
bridge on the other side of Milepost 620. But if it’s 
Saturday, you'll most likely find him at Jake's 
Saloon in Watson Lake.”’ 

| found the Canadians delightfully frank. When | 
stopped for gas at Whitehorse a couple of men 
came sloshing across the muddy street to inspect 
my machine. ‘Just thought we'd come over to see 


Hot Springs ! 
| soaked away 
the dirt and 
tensions of 
the road. 
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* The strange ‘Village’ of 


miniature homes was actually 
an Indian cemetery. 


Motorcycling up the Alaska 
Highway was a monotonous 
1,500-mile journey through a 
wilderness | never really saw. 
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what babbling idiot is travelling the Alaska High- 
way on a motorcycle,’’ one of them said with an 
air of sincerity. 

Beyond Whitehorse was a village of several 
dozen houses, none of them more than six feet 
high; curiosity led me to investigate. The houses 
had pretty lace curtains, some were painted with 
gaudy colors; there was no furniture, no floors. 

In Destruction Bay at Milepost 1083, | asked 
about what | had seen. “Oh, you mean the Indian 
cemetery at Milepost 974?" a lodgekeeper replied. 
“The Athabaskan Indians have a different way of 
burying. They believe that when one of their tribe 
dies, to please his spirit they must build a small 
house on top of his grave and place inside such 
things as tobacco and pipe, deck of cards, beer and 
other pleasures which the deceased enjoyed during 


his lifetime.” 
“But | didn’t see anything inside of the houses 


except the dirt floor,’’ | argued. 

“There probably have been no recent burials. 
These Athabaskan Indians believe that when the 
deceased completes his journey to the ‘Happy 
Hunting Grounds’ the Great Spirit provides him 
with anything he desires — so relatives then come 
and remove these possessions from the house. How- 
ever, some Indians prefer to leave the objects there 
for a long time — because, if case the dead Indian 
didn’t like it in the Happy Hunting Grounds, his 
spirit may decide to come back and spend some 
more time in the house.”’ 

It was disappointing to realize that the Alaska 
Highway was not going to provide the spectacular 
scenery and herds of wild game which | had ex- 
pected to encounter along its 1,500 miles. Instead, 
it was a long, monotonous drive through a wilder- 
ness | never really saw. It was but an access to the 
North, not a road from which to see the North. 

On the 9,000-mile journey to Alaska and back | 
expected to spend no more than $200.00. With 
such limited means | could hardly afford the luxu- 
ry of plane flights to better comprehend the vast 
expanses the Alaska Highway leads through. When 
| realized that my eyes were going to see precious 
little of this land, | sought conversations with bush 
pilots, trappers, prospectors, hunting guides or 


anyone else who was willing to talk to me about 
the North. | would try to see as much as | could 
through the eyes of others. 

While visiting with a bush pilot at Whitehorse, | 
complained that the only game | had seen was an 
occasional stupid-looking grouse that wandered 
onto the road in front of me. 

“Yank,"’ he challenged, ‘‘I’ll bet a hundred dol- 
lars that | can take you in my plane, and, at an alti- 
tude of a thousand feet fly for an hour in a direct 
line over this swamp and muskeg — and never, at 
any time, be out of sight of a bull moose.”’ | didn’t 
take the bet. 

There were vast areas where several years ago 
forest fires had swept across the road. | learned 
that when such a disaster occurs, the police stop all 
traffic and issue shovels and sacks to the travelers 
and send them out to fight the fire. This is obliga- 
tory with very few exceptions. To refuse would 
incur a jail sentence. Should the fire continue for a 
week the total remuneration would be $7.00 — at 
the rate of $1.00 per day. Previously the pay had 
been considerably more, but eventually it came to 
light that there were times when the unemployed 
and unscrupulous took matches and went into the 
forest to drum up some work. 

This far north one never sees snakes; also, even 
though it rains so much, there’s never lightning or 
thunder. 

Because of the heaving action of permafrost, it 
will probably be a long time before the Alaska 
Highway is completely paved. Unless gravel is laid 
several feet deep before the paving, the road begins 
to bulge and crack, until it finally destroys the 
pavement. When telephone poles are put into the 
ground, a large hole several feet wide and deep is 
dug and gravel packed around the base of the pole. 
Unless this is done, within a year or two frost ac- 
tion will push the poles out of the ground. Most 
telephone lines are attached to tepee-like tripods 
of three poles set on top of the ground with their 
tops tied together. Rocks are piled against the base 
of the poles to keep them from toppling in the 
wind. 

“‘Permafrost’’ refers to earth which never thaws, 
not even in summer. The permafrost area is more 
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Pounding over washboard and 
chuckholes, sloshing through 
rain and mud, and a moment 
later — choking on dust, 
dodging golf ball stones 
bounding down the road 
toward me. 


LoS ee EY ee 
Beyond the border frost 

heaves made a roller coaster 

track of the pavement. 
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or less general from Whitehorse northwards. A thin 
layer of surface dirt does thaw out in summer, and 
when one sees the flowers, trees and shrubs grow- 
ing there, one would never suspect that the ground 
beneath is permanently frozen to a depth of as 
much as a quarter mile. 

For the 1,200 miles of unpaved Alaska Highway 
| rode with my eyes riveted to the narrow piece of 
road just ahead of my handlebars. For four days | 
had suffered chuckholes, mud and rocks; now at 
last | stopped at the spot where this all ended and 
pavement began. After | photographed myself 
along the “ALASKA” boundary sign, | got down 
on my knees and felt of the pavement. Just as | 
leaned over to kiss the black tar, a Buick with 
Texas plates pulled up behind me. The driver stuck 
his head out the window. ‘‘Son, the Mountie of the 
Canadian Customs 28 miles back was shore het up 
when you drove right on past them there stop signs 
and ignored the siren he blew to stop you,” he 
drawled. ‘‘If Ah were you, son, Ah shore would go 
back there and patch things up.” 

At first | thought the Texan was joshing me, 
then looking at my map | saw he wasn’t. Knowing 
that by afternoon | would reach the pavement, | 
had been oblivious to anything other than the an- 
ticipation of that solid road. Now assured that the 
road beyond the border was indeed paved, | really 
didn't mind retracing my tracks to the customs 
post where | found the Mountie entirely too unrea- 
sonable. He lectured me briefly, saw | wasn’t lis- 
tening, stamped my papers, handed them to me 
and then warned: ‘‘You'd better have $300.00 in 
your pocket when you start back to the States, 
cause I'll want to see your financial resources when 
you stop here. If you don’t have at least three 
hundred — I'll turn you back.” 

The enjoyment of pavement underwheel was 
short-lived. | had scarcely gone a mile and was 
doing about 55 when my BMW started bucking like 
a wild bronco. At first | didn’t know what had 
happened, and | almost lost control of the heavily- 
loaded machine. When | finally slowed down | saw 
that | had unsuspectingly ridden into a series of 
frost heaves which made a roller coaster track of 
the pavement. 


Previously, on the Canadian section | had gritted 
my teeth and pounded along at between 50 and 60 
miles an hour; but now in Alaska, | learned that 
anything over forty was dangerous. But at least we 
had escaped the devil hauling his cargo. 

The Alaska Highway ended at Milepost 1520. 
Scarcely had we entered Fairbanks when a black 
Mercedes with some idiot behind the wheel came 
charging out of a side street, blowing his horn and 
heading directly for us. | dodged him by swerving 
the motorcycle into the curb and banging into a 
parking meter. | turned to see if | had eluded my 
would-be assassin and saw instead — the red light 
that | had gone through. 

“My God!” | groaned. ‘‘A collision with a park- 
ing meter in Alaska,’’ and then | looked around to 
see if anyone had noticed. 

Before | could push the motorcycle back off the 
curb a small crowd had gathered. One of the men 
stepped forward. He was dressed in a brown tweed 
suit and looked as if he might be from Omaha. | 
could see that none of the others were Alaskans 
either because they were dressed in suits and dresses 
just like city folks back in Nebraska. ‘‘Probably a 
-bunch of tourists,’ | thought. 

“| see by your license that you’re from Nebras- 
ka;’’ the man with the tweed suit said. ‘‘Did you 
ride all of the way up?” 

“Yes, | did,’’ | answered somewhat sheepishly, 
starting to feel a little ashamed about the red light. 
“Where are you from?” 

“‘!’m from the Daily Miner. How long are you 
staying?” he asked as the onlookers crowded closer 
to hear. 

“lam leaving first thing in the morning for Arc- 
tic Circle City,’’ | said loudly enough to relieve the 
anxiety of the crowd. 

“When you get back, we'd like to have you stop 
by the newspaper,”’ he said handing me his card. 
“And if you don’t mind, we'd like to do a little 
story about your trip.”’ 

| window-shopped till late, and then rode to the 
edge of town and set up my tent. Although it was 
almost midnight a red glow shone on the north- 
western horizon. Swarms of hungry mosquitoes 
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drove me into the tent, where, safe behind the net- 
ting, | pulled out my map and flashlight to plan my 
final assault on the end of all roads that lead north. 
Never before had looking at my map thrilled me 
more with anticipation. Just another 163 miles 
along a dirt road would bring me to the end of the 
trail — and to the most wonderful city of all: 
ARCTIC CIRCLE CITY. 

The baying and howling of dogs from every 
neighborhood in Fairbanks made sleep impossible. 
| had never heard dogs make so much noise, and 
spent most of the night wondering how many there 
were and what | could do to kill them all. | later 
learned that a year ago the Fairbanks dog catcher 
had gassed 2,000 stray dogs, and that these mon- 
grels are often half- wolf. Such curs are the off spring 
of female dogs which had wandered into the bush 
while in heat to.be mated by timber wolves, and 
then returned to whelp their wolf-dog pups in 
town. ‘‘Every winter,’ one Alaskan told me, ‘‘sever- 
al children are torn to shreds while playing with 
stray dogs. The cur may seem friendly enough, — 
but, if while scuffling the child falls in the snow and 
the wolf-dog grabs the parka’s fur collar in his 
mouth, the fur will bring out the killer instinct in 
him — the wolf blood in his veins. After killing the 
child he will be savage enough to attack an adult.” 

When | rode northward toward Arctic Circle 
City, the anxiety of being on the verge of reaching 
the end of the northernmost road made me oblivi- 
ous to the scenery; | can only remember that the 
road climbed and climbed to a treeless summit 
mauled by an icy wind. The dirt road then descend- 
ed lower and lower, until the air was warm and the 
trees were green; then | saw a round sign in the 
middle of the road. 
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Behind the sign was a river; there was no bridge. 
| looked across the wide expanse of water to the 
opposite shore for signs of a road and could see 
none. No trail, no path, nothing but forest, muskeg 
and swamp; a wilderness complete. Farther beyond 
would be the barren tundra; and then, the infinite 
desolation of the frozen Arctic. 

My anticipation was gone. But fulfillment and 
satisfaction could not have been greater. The chal- 
lenge had been answered; now to celebrate! 

Even the smallest of globes defines the spot 
where this city stands on the banks of the Yukon 
in the shadow of the Arctic Circle. Accorded with 
such recognition, Arctic Circle City, | always knew, 
would be a roughshod boom town where trappers 
and prospectors came to gamble, drink, love and 
fight. 
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Having read Robert Service’s poetry, | expected 
bearded men clad in Mackinaw coats and buckskin 
swaggering down board sidewalks, some carrying 
rifles, others with furs slung over their shoulders. | 
expected a dozen saloons where cigar-chewing men 
pounded pianos and mascaraed women danced, 
sang and flirted with lusty males and helped to 
squander their money. 

But | beheld a lone, paintless structure with 
ARCTIC CIRCLE CITY TRADING POST painted on its 
shabby front. There was not another building — 
until | noticed the lean-to addition on the far side 
of the trading post, with a SALOON sign in front. 

“Hooray.” | galloped up to the saloon, swung 
the door ajar and stepped inside. A huge white 
Husky lying in the middle of the plank floor bared 
his teeth and growled ominously. The dance hall 
girls were not around. In their. stead two elderly 
Indian bucks sat at a table sipping beer and pre- 
tending ignorance of my presence. | felt unwelcome 
and went back outside. 

| had traveled far, my accomplishment had been 
great; just because the girls and the rest of the 
bunch were out of town didn’t mean | had to leave 
right away. Maybe they'd be back tonight. | set up 
my tent at the river’s edge. 

Clouds of mosquitoes descended; little invisible 
gnats crawled into my hair, ears and eyes. | sought 
refuge in my tent. It was very warm, and, strangely; 
fhe twilight merged with the dawn; it never got 
dark. | have no idea what time it was when | fell 
asleep, but it was before the dance hall girls came 
back. In the morning they were gone again save for 
a lone Indian squaw outside appraising my motor- 
cycle. She was very plump; her long scraggly hair 
was shiny with grease. ‘‘I’ll bet that if she did some- 
thing with that hair, lost a few pounds and bought 
a nice dress she wouldn’t look half bad. . .’” | mused. 


The squaws along the Yukon 
Are good enough for me 
| hummed the old familiar tune over and over — 
until | realized that it was time to start back. 
Before rolling up my camping gear and tying 
it to my luggage carrier, | rode the machine down 
the river’s bank and dipped the front wheel, baptiz- 


ing it, in the water of the Yukon River. To me, this ritual had a very special 
and personal meaning, and | recorded it in my travel log, along with its 
corresponding date: Aug. 14, 1959. 

While the trading post operator filled my tanks from the old-fashioned 
gravity pump, | thought of the station attendants who in past weeks had ridi- 
culed my ambitious program. Always it had been the same remark: ‘“‘You 
intend to ride that all the way to the Arctic Circle? Mister, you're crazy.” 
Whenever | bought gas, my sanity had been questioned. 

Crazy — to think that | could ride a motorcycle to the end of the road? 
Well, | had showed them. 

The two Indians emerged from the tavern to supervise the tank-filling pro- 
procedure and to inspect my BMW. After studing my Nebraska license plates, 
one of the Indians pointed a finger at the motorcycle. 

“You ridum iron horse all way up highway?” 

“| sure did,” | grinned smugly. 

The Indians looked at each other, then again at my machine. Finally the 
second Indian spoke. “Him CRAZY!” 


The Golden Trigger 


The caribou were coming; several were crossing 
the road. Behind them were fifty more and | could 
hear the clatter of hooves and antlers of the several 
hundred marching toward me in a tight herd across 
the multicolored tundra. It was cold; here on top 
of Eagle Summit a few snowflakes descended from 
the dark sky as if to warn me. But | wanted to see 
them come. | shut off the motorcycle, put on my 
parka and waited. 


The caribou were crossing Eagle Summit early. 
Usually they come in September, and it was now 
only the 15th of August. The hunting season 
wasn't open yet, but caribou have been keeping 
their killers guessing ever since Homo sapiens start- 
ed hunting them, some 30,000 years ago. 

The Indians of the Northland say that when 
winter approaches the voice of the Great Spirit 
tells the caribou that it is time to abandon their 
spongy pastures of lichens and moss on the treeless 
tundra. Without hesitation the caribou converge in- 
to one great herd; then they trek southward toward 
Forty-Mile country and the shelter of forests along 
the Tanana and other Alaskan rivers. 
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The annual fall migration of caribou becomes the 
pageantry and drama of the North; when the great 
herd starts to move southward, the wolves leave 
also, following to pull down the stragglers. The 
foxes follow to scavenge the carcasses and later, 
when the migration is in full swing, come the men 
with their planes swooping down and shooting the 
wolves for their $50.00 bounty. When the main part 
of the herd gets to Eagle Summit and begins to 
cross the Steese Highway, some 80 miles north of 
Fairbanks, every hunter in the area seizes his rifle 
and drives out to shoot his caribou. By law, white 
men are allowed three animals per permit, but for 
the Indian whose life depends on the caribou there 
is no limit. Eagle Summit becomes a bizarre spec- 
tacle as the caribou march toward the men; rifles 
bark, caribou stumble and fall. A man over here is 
butchering out his kill; several men are dragging 
their animals toward the car, and the caribou, 
ignoring the carnage, keep advancing, walking be- 
tween the hunters, faithfully obeying the command 
of the Great Spirit which tells them that they must 
go south. 


It is not a hunt, it is a slaughter. Each man is out 
to get his winter supply of meat and this is the 
easiest place to get it. For the caribou there is no 
waiting; if they retreat, winter will kill them all — 
so, choosing the lesser evil, they face the men, and 
cross the highway. ; 

Night does not end the slaughter, for at this time 
of the year, it is never too dark to shoot, so the 
killing goes on for a week or more, 24 hours around 
the clock. 


There have been years when the caribou did not 
come; they did not cross the Steese Highway at all. 
The land is large and the road is but 160 miles 
long; the caribou must have chosen a different way 
to go south, and no one knows where. For the 
white men, it is unfortunate when there is such a 
year in which they can’t shoot their caribou; but 
for the Indian it is a major tragedy. 


If the caribou do not cross the highway, there 
will be famine in Indian homes and some will die 
for want of food. It is not good that the Indians 


should die because the caribou have not come, so 
they seek out the shaman, the witch doctor who 
knows and sees all. A powerful shaman can com- 
mune with the Great Spirit to find out when and 
where He is sending His caribou. However, the 
shaman does not always convey this information 
to his people. If his people have been insolent, 
disrespectful or stingily paid him too little for his 
services, the shaman may take his revenge by not 
sharing what he knows. 

In Central Canada, there are tribes who feel that 
the Great Spirit sends the caribou to the Indians 
each fall, and, should they not shoot enough of 
the animals, the Great Spirit, seeing they did not 
properly receive His offering, becomes angry — and 
the following year sends them none. Rather than 
risk His wrath, some of these tribes wantonly 
slaughter all the animals they can, much more than 
they can ever use, and wastefully leave many 
carcasses to rot. | wondered how the wisdom of 
the Indian could allow such a stupid act, but per- 
haps it can be justified. The caribou feed on the 
scant vegetation of mosses, sedges and lichens 
which make only a minute growth each summer. 
Should the caribou numbers multiply so much 
that they overgraze their meager pasture, the herds 
will face imminent starvation. Some biologists esti- 
mated that, once overgrazed, the pastures of the 
tundra require a hundred years to recover produc- 
tivity, and have cited instances where ignorance of 
this fact led to the starvation of thousands of cari- 
bou when they were allowed to increase without 
culling. The Laplanders of Scandinavia recognize 
the fragile balance of nature and strictly regulate 
the numbers of the wild reindeer herds which they 
follow and live from. 

Even more dangerous, according to recent find- 
ings, is that radioactive fallout from nuclear tests is 
attracted by the earth’s magnetic poles and falls 
mostly in these regions. When nuclear dust settles 
upon the tundra, the lichens and sedges do not 
allow the radioactivity to dissipate as it does in 
more temperate regions. Biologists have found that 
caribou and reindeer which eat these plants have be- 
come saturated with radioactivity; this in turn is 
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passed on to the Indians and Eskimos who con- 
sume their venison. One scientist | talked with 
thought this partly explains why the herds which 
cross Eagle Summit in recent years number only 
about 40,000, whereas in the years before nuclear 
testing they numbered in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Nuclear contamination of reindeer and cari- 
bou meat may also cause death or sterility to those 
who subsist on it. 

| wanted to shoot one of these animals and have 
its mounted head hung in my home, which is why 
| had carried a 30-30 Winchester among my eq- 
uipage. Now, sitting on my motorcycle on Eagle 
Summit, watching the vanguard caribou coming, 
thinking of the slaughter which would begin when 
the bulk of the herd came in another few days, | 
changed my mind. | didn’t want to shoot a caribou 
after all, but only to sit and watch them. When it 
began to snow | started the bike and rode back 
into Fairbanks. 

Here | spent hours in curio shops, looking at the 
exquisite ‘carvings of Eskimo handicraft. Given 
money, !| would have filled my saddlebags with the 
carvings | hungered to buy. Most intriguing were 
prehistoric ivory carvings from the tusks of mam- 
moths. The remains of such prehistoric elephants 
are not an uncommon discovery and occasionally 
word gets back to Fairbanks that some Eskimos 
have found a 10-millenia-old mammoth frozen in 
the ice, chopped it out and eaten the meat. Several 
years ago, gold dredges near Fairbanks uncovered a 
baby mammoth from the permafrost. The ma- 
chines mutilated the body considerably, but the 
meat was still fresh and the stomach contents were 
easily identified. Strangely enough it seems that 
the huge beasts ate the sedges and mosses which 
the caribou eat today. Learned men have for many 
years probed for an explanation why these mam- 
moths which survived the ice age should have be- 
come extinct for no apparent reason some 10,000 
years ago. There seems to have been no climatic 
catastrophe and the only enemies were humans 
who occasionally trapped one and brought it down 
with their clubs. Most of the mammoth carcasses 
found appear to have died of ‘‘accidental’’ deaths 
by falling into crevasses, over ledges or into glaciers. 
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It seems that the mammoths had stumbled and 
blundered about until, out of their own clumsiness, 
they exterminated themselves. 

Could it be, | have thought, that some 10,000 
years ago a great meteorite or other celestial body 
exploded within the earth’s atmosphere, showering 
radioactive dust and contaminating the Northland 
vegetation — and then the mammoths, weakened 
by their contaminated diet, waded into quagmires 
and fell into crevasses where we find them today? 
Scientists have shown that large numbers of cari- 
bou have died for this reason. Is it not possible that 
this explains the demise of the mammoth as well? 


Many of the stories | heard of grizzlies, violent 
deaths and tragedies of the North were hard to be- 
lieve. Recalling the invitation to visit the Fairbanks 
Daily Miner, | decided to accept and, at the same 
time, try to establish the truth in these tales. When 
| started asking questions, the editor led me to the 
archives and let me dig through the files on “Bear 
accidents,”’ ‘‘Mysterious deaths,” and ‘“‘Strange and 
unusual.” | was able to verify most of the bear sto- 
ries | had heard about, and read of others even 
more sensational. 

| was in the midst of a bear-mauling story when 
the news reporter with the brown tweed suit walk- 
ed in. “Would you like a drink in the bar down- 
stairs?” he offered. 

It was nice to talk to someone; | had been-ona 
long and arduous journey and it was relieving to 
tell about it. Besides, | had not celebrated in Circle 
City and felt deprived of the pleasure. Perhaps that 
is why | drank too much. After the sixth beer, | 
was talking much too loud, laughing at my own 
remarks and somewhat amazed at my drinking 
capacity. | rationalized that this was just a belated 
toast to a journey well done, and drank another. 
The reporter asked what my plans were, and this 
set off a whole new series of shouting, hand waving, 
gesticulations and toasts. Perhaps | told of climbing 
Mount Everest before breakfast, or how | had swum 
the Pacific; | vaguely remember saying something 
about riding a motorcycle to South America. 

It was evening when the interview concluded 
and then only because the reporter either ran out 


of writing paper or interest; probably both. He 
wished me well; | thanked him for picking up the 
check, embraced him in farewell and then my 
BMW carried me out of town where | crawled into 
my sleeping bag without bothering to set up my 
tent. 

Next morning, | didn’t have the courage to go 
buy a newspaper to see what foolishness | had said, 
but instead went to the Court House to get an 
Alaska title and license plates for my motorcycle. 
This done | started toward Anchorage. It was rain- 
ing again. 

By midafternoon it was still raining, and time 
for my bowl of soup and bear story. | pulled up to 
a lodge, ordered my soup and asked the waiter 
loudly, ‘“‘Say, do these bears around here ever get 
mean?'’ One old sourdough swaggered up, ripped 
open his shirt and showed me the teeth marks on 
his shoulder. A young boy ran out to get his grand- 
mother living in the cabin behind the lodge who 
had killed a bear with her axe. The waiter reassured 
me that whenever | saw a black bear | didn’t have 
to worry about grizzlies because the blacks aban- 
don the area whenever a grizzly moves in. However, 
another sourdough opined that black bears proba- 
bly kill more people than do the grizzlies. 

A tall, slim middle-aged man with greying tem- 
ples-and wind-burnt face had held his silence; now 
he told his story. For thirty years he had been 
a professional guide and guaranteed his clients 
trophy-sized game. ‘‘Several years ago | got a letter 
from a New York executive who wanted a white 
bear rug for his new home,”’ he said. ‘‘He wrote 
that he didn’t give a damn how much it cost him as 
long as he shot the thing himself. | figured that he 
didn’t have any bear-hunting experience, but that 
he had a lot of money, so what the hell, | wrote 
him to come up. He was a cocky little fellow and 
was chewing a cigar when | met him at the airport. 
‘Where is the bear?’ is the first thing he asked me. 
‘Can | shoot it today?’ 

“He had a beautiful 375 cal. Magnum rifle with 
an ivory-inlaid stock and a gold-plated trigger. 
When | asked him how much it cost, he said: ‘Oh, a 
couple of thousand or so,’ and asked me again 


| went to the 
Court House 
and got an Alaska title 


and license plate for 
my motorcycle. 
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where the bear was and if | was sure that it was a 
white one. 

“When | told him that we wouldn’t begin hunt- 
ing until the next day he became upset, spit out his 
cigar and sent a telegram back to his office telling 
them that he’d be a day late. 

“We took my plane and flew northeast of Kotze- 
bue where we spotted a big polar bear on an ice floe, 
landed on the ice about a half-mile downwind, and 
walked out to get him. Walking was very difficult 
because the snow was whipped up into big piles, 
and even before we got to the bear it was swimming 
out to another ice floe. The fellow got all excited, 
spit out his cigar and said some cuss words which 
| hadn’t heard before. Then he said he’d scout 
around a bit to see if he couldn’t find a bigger bear. 
In disgust | turned around and went back to the 
plane to wait for him. A half-hour later my client 
still hadn’t shown up so | went to look for him. | 
saw him standing behind a snowdrift and when | 
hollered he didn’t hear me. | could tell that some- 
thing was wrong because the cigar was out of his 
mouth again and he was holding his rifle by the 
end of the barrel with both hands. As | came closer 
he began jabbering something | couldn’t under- 
stand and | saw that the rifle barrel was all bent 
up and the ivory-inlaid stock was broken to splin- 
ters. A few feet away an enormous polar bear lay 
dead. Blood was still bubbling out of its nostrils 
and the skull was crushed to pulp; | saw pieces of 
wood and ivory lying around. | led my client back 
to the plane and poured some whiskey down his 
throat and put another cigar in his mouth. When | 
saw that he was going to be all right | went back to 
skin out the bear. It was about the biggest one I’ve 
ever seen. When he came out of his shock, the little 
fellow said he had crawled up on top of a snowdrift 
to have a look-see, and when he jumped down off 
the other side of the drift he landed right in front 
of this polar bear snoozing in the hollow shelter. 
Although his gun was loaded, he used it instead as 
a club. | doubt that the bear ever knew what hit 
him, and it was evident that the guy must have 
clubbed the bear a number of times after it was 
dead because the only part of the rifle that wasn’t 
twisted or broken was the gold-plated trigger. 


“When I got my client back on the plane for 
New York he took his white bear skin and what 
was left of his rifle and slipped me an extra hun- 
dred for atip. | don’t expect him to come back for 
more bear but I’ve often wondered what kind of 
story he tells them back at the office, and if any- 
one believes him.” 


This bear story bothered me after | left the lodge 
and rode southward through the rain. 


It bothers me today, because it is always me 
and not the Eastern dude whom | see facing the 
bear. | still ask myself: what would | have done had 
| suddenly found myself in such jeopardy while | 
heid a gold-triggered rifle in my hands? Would | 
have cocked the rifle, aimed down the sights at the 
bear and squeezed the trigger, confident that the 
bullet would destroy him? Or would | have forgot- 
ten that gunpowder had been invented and instead 
used my weapon as a club, as my neighbors’ ances- 
tors would have done if they had encountered such 
a bear when they walked down the Alaska Trail? 


Summer was drawing to an end and there still 
was so much of Alaska that | wanted to see. Rain- 
fall and mists denied me the sight of Mt. McKinley 
so | rode on along the George Parks Highway till | 
came to a tributary of the Susitna River. Here the 
bridge was swarming with GI’s from Anchorage who 
had come to snag salmon. Every year in August the 
dog salmon, which have lived in the ocean for two 
years, prepare for their death. They swim towards 
the mouths of the glacier-fed streams which empty 
into the Pacific, and here their bodies begin a meta- 
morphic change. Their skins turn red and within 
two weeks the front part of the head becomes 
dished and the teeth begin to protrude like those 
of a bulldog. Their throats swell shut and they never 
eat again; thereafter, the only nourishment they 
obtain is that of their own scales which their bodies 
metabolically assimilate. When their throats begin 
to close, the dog salmon leave the salt water and 
enter the streams. With incredible strength they 
struggle up cataracts, over obstructions and even 
leap up waterfalls in their frenzy to reach the head- 
waters of the stream. A large percentage never 
make it. 


Here their bodies begin a 
metamorphic change. Their skins 
turn red and within two weeks 
the front part of the head 
becomes dished and the teeth 
begin to protrude like those 

of a bulldog. Their throats 

swell shut and they never 

eat again. 
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Salmon caught near the mouth 
of a stream are good to eat, 
but farther upstream their 
flesh becomes bruised, slimy 
and unpalatable. 
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Bears, gulls and every kind of scavenger gorge 
themselves when the salmon start their run. Fish 
caught at the mouth of the streams are good eating, 
but farther upstream their flesh becomes more and 
more bruised, slimy and unpalatable. 

Those who make it to the headwaters spawn; 
females lay their eggs and the males fertilize them, 
and then, having fulfilled their mission in life, they 
die; their rotting bodies drift back down the stream. 
The eggs hatch and the next August little salmon 
descend the streams to live for two years in the 
ocean. As they swim downstream these fingerlings 
meet the older salmon returning to the place of 
their birth. It is as if the young meet their older 
selves along the way. 

| rode on into Anchorage, found it too modern 
and roared on through to the rain-soaked Kenai 
Peninsula. At Seward | turned around and raced 
back to the Glenn Highway; it took me to the 
Richardson Highway, which | followed to its end 
at Valdez. 

Each day the hours of sunlight became shorter 
and the darkness of night more absolute. My mo- 
torcycle and | scurried hither and yon, frantically 
shopping for Alaskan scenery before the season 
closed. One morning | poked my head out of the 
tent and saw frost on the saddle of my machine. 
To linger any longer would brand me a fool; it was 
time to heed the warning, to follow the ducks and 
geese which had already abandoned the Northland. 

As | retraced the route which had brought me to 
Valdez, the road wound through a narrow canyon 
and among cascading waterfalls, then climbed to 
where mists were floating like ghosts among the 
mountain passes. The trail then descended into a 
broad, flat plain where the Worthington Glacier 
was still reaching out with icy fingers as if to seize 
the highway. This giant river of ice descending 
from the Chugach Mountains had crept within a 
hundred yards of the Richardson Highway, but 
had held its distance for many years, neither ad- 
vancing nor withdrawing. 

Other glaciers in Alaska were more tempera- 
mental; the Columbian is constantly rumbling, 
roaring and casting off icebergs into the sea. While 
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wide and hundreds of yards deep tore itself from 


this glacier and toppled into the ocean with a titan- 


ic splash. 


When | stopped at Black Rapids Lodge on the 


Richardson Highway, the owner pointed at a gla- 
cier farther up the Delta River Canyon. ‘‘We call 
that one ‘The Galloping Glacier,’ ’’ he said. ‘‘Years 
ago it was dormant and its mile-wide tongue ended 
four miles from here. In 1936 it suddenly started 
to move forward and in one month advanced more 
than a mile. The fellow who owned this lodge 
cleared out when the glacier got to his doorstep. 
| took a gamble and bought out his interest for a 
fraction of his investment. 

“The long-shot paid off. Right after we got the 
place, the glacier stopped and has been backing up 
ever since. But then. . .’’ he shrugged his shoulders, 
‘“‘we never know when The Galloping Glacier may 
change its mind and decide to return and wipe us 
out.” 


& | was in Valdez one solid mass of ice a half-mile | 


WORTHINGTON GLACIER 


A giant, icy hand reaching 
out to grasp the highway 
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This process stopped 
in 1966, when the glacier 
began receding. 


The Knik River, bridged by the Glenn Highway 
south of Palmer, is shut off each winter by a glacier 
which descends from the northern slopes of the 
Chugach Mountains. It intercepts the Knik, shoving 
itself across the stream and wedging its ice against 
the opposite canyon wall to form a natural dam 
several hundred feet high. Melting snows during the 
summer build up a huge reservoir above the dam 
until finally, by August, the impounded body of 
water, known as Lake George, becomes too great 
and tears the glacier aside. When this happens, the 
flooding waters and baby icebergs roar down the 
valley and destroy the Old Glenn Highway bridge. 
Once the reservoir has drained itself dry, the bridge 
is rebuilt; then in winter the glacier advances again 
and seals the Knik River shut for another season*. 

| have never been able to understand these 
strange phenomena. Perhaps if | were to see a gla- 
cier from the air, fly over it and around it, | 
could comprehend the scientific explanation of its 
origin and of its actions — but from the earth, | 
cannot. 


| am even more confused when | read that Alas- 
ka had remained virtually untouched by the 


glaciers which, for a half-million years, buried 
Nebraska and a quarter of the continent beneath 
thousands of feet of ice. 

Leaning my BMW to the right, | left the Richard- 
son Highway and followed an eastward trail along 
The Tok Cut-Off. The road wound ‘among the tama- 
rack and birch of the Chistochina Valley and then 
climbed to the summit at Mentasta Pass for one 
last view of the glaciers and mountains parading 
along the southern horizon. At Tok Junction | in- 
tercepted the Alaska Highway, turned right and 
headed back toward Whitehorse, capital of the 
Canadian Yukon Territory. 


THE 
KLONDIKE 
THAT 
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1898: On their way to 
the Klondike, a chain / 
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miners climb the 

32-degree slope to at’ 


Chilkoot Pass. f 
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“A ton of gold?” 

“Yes, a ton of gold! ... | saw it myself. These 
prospectors just back from the Yukon were un- 
loading a ton of gold from the boat!” 

“Did you hear that? Some men brought back a 
ton of gold from the Yukon!!” 

“Gold! They've struck gold in the Yukon!” 

The news spread like wildfire. Gold! The magic 
word was shouted again and again until it was 
heard in every part of the world. .. and the rush 
of 1898 was on. 

News of the Klondike bonanza struck a respon- 
sive chord in millions of men. A hundred thousand 
quit their jobs and headed for the Canadian Yukon. 
Bartenders, truck drivers, office executives, farmers, 
sailors: men from all walks of life who shared the 
dream were fired with frenzy, fearing that a mi- 
nute’s delay would spell the difference between 
riches and poverty. 

Travel was difficult at the turn of the century, 
and these gold fields were in one of the most inac- 
cessible regions on earth, but thirty thousand men 
completed their journey to the Klondike bonanza 
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A thousand ships dropped these men along the 
coast of Alaska where, despite wilderness and win- 
ter, they swarmed over the mountains. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police who patrolled the Cana- 
dian border required every prospector to possess a 
half-ton of equipment and provisions for his jour- 
ney. The means used to haul loads was limited on- 
ly by the imagination of the gold-crazed men. The 
strongest of them pushed wheelbarrows and pulled 
sleds; others drove teams of oxen, mules, reindeer, 
horses and even goats over the Valdez Glacier, and 
along the Chilkoot trail. 

At Skagway men began to lay railroad tracks up 
the treacherous mountains to cross the White Pass 
to Whitehorse. This insane undertaking could only 
have been accomplished at a time such as this — 
when men were driven by the madness of a gold 
stampede. Long before the rails reached White- 
horse, the town had become an enormous tent city 
bursting at the seams, where men would have sold 
their souls for a boat passage to the Klondike gold 
fields, still hundreds of miles farther down the river. 
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ing day and night to build boats to haul prospectors 
down the Yukon River and to their rainbow’s end. 
One huge stern-wheeler, the Yukoner, made but 
one voyage down the treacherous rapids, yet this 
single sailing paid for its construction and netted a 
huge profit for its owners. 

Spawned by the stampede, several other stern- 
wheeled paddle steamers shuttled back and forth 
along the Yukon between Whitehorse and Dawson. 
Their cargo was not only prospectors with their 
equipment, but also cardsharps, prostitutes, piano 
players, dance hall girls and opportunists. 

By 1904 the bedlam subsided; gold production 
had petered down to a mere trickle. When word 
came of another gold strike three thousand miles 
downstream at Nome, Alaska, most of the disap- 
pointed men went there to seek their fortune. As 
the men left, so did their camp followers and the 
tools of their trade. Roulette wheels, pianos, black- 
jack tables and trunks of flimsy sequinned costumes 
were lugged back aboard the riverboats. As the 
disappointed prospectors pushed their wheelbar- 
rows and equipment up the gangplank, gamblers 
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Men whipsawed planks from native timber, work- ah ; 


MILES CANYON 


THE YUKONER 


Too large and unwieldly in 
the treacherous rapids, she 
made but a single voyage — 
and then was pulled out of the 
river. But, even so, the revenue 
collected from the Yukoner’s 
maiden voyage paid for its 
construction and netted a 
huge profit for its owners. 
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and dance hall girls also clambered aboard. Finally, 
one by one, each River Queen uttered her final 
blast and chugged into the current, her giant pad- 
dies flailing wakes of foam up the Yukon waters 
for the last time. 

First to give up the river was the Aksala. Then 
the Caska, the Reno; then the winches skidded the 
Whitehorse up the greased planks to join her sisters 
in retirement upon the river’s banks at the edge of 
Whitehorse. For a generation and more these Riv- 
er Queens stared at the river and watched as the 
Klondike remained to ply the river alone and with 
meager fare. Proudly she glided upon the Yukon, 
disdainful of the inevitable and ignoring the tor- 
ment of buzzing float planes and smoke-belching 
trucks which had come to rob her of her rightful 
cargo. 

In her final years she made no profit for her 
owners and, when they felt that they could no 
longer afford such sentiment, the hangman was 
again summoned to the winches. They say in 
Whitehorse there was not a dry eye in the village 
the day that the Klondike was pulled from the 
river. The pillage of progress was complete. The 
last living link with the past was gone, and the 
yelling, fighting, dancing and gambling which had 
been part of Whitehorse in the days of '98 were 
now only a memory. An era had come to an end. 


| first saw the River Queens at Whitehorse on 
my rain-soaked ride toward Alaska. Now, returning 
along the same road, | looked forward to seeing 
them again, wondering if their rotting hulks were 
still sitting there beside the river looking into the 
water and brooding over the days of their youth. 


It was dark when | arrived. When | went into a 
cafe | noticed that several old-timers interrupted 
their sidewalk conversation and followed me inside, 
to see if | had anything to offer which might break 
the monotony of the evening. | ordered my soup 
and crackers, but | had heard enough bear stories 
to last me a lifetime. Instead, | wanted to know 
more about the old river boats — so | sparked off 
the conversation with: ‘‘Say, do you suppose those 
boats sitting out there on the bank will ever float 
again?”’ asking loudly and of no one in particular. 


“‘Nope,”’ one old-timer piped up. ‘‘With a low- 
level bridge hanging down over the river a half- 
mile downstream and a new dam blocking the river 
upstream, there ain’t anyplace they can go,’’ he 
declared. 

“‘In my teens, | was one of the Klondike crew,” 
another oldster spoke up. ‘‘Carried firewood for 
her boilers. .. and let me tell you, if there ever 
was a bunch of gold-crazy men. . .”’ 

| listened till midnight as the old-timers remi- 
nisced of the days of the Gold Rush and each told 
his favorite story of the men who came over the 
Trail of ‘98, and of the saga of the River Queens. 

“I'll bet if they could talk, these old boats out 
there could tell many a colorful tale,’’ | mused. 

The oldster who had worked aboard the Klon- 
dike had a faraway look in his eyes. ‘‘They often 
do,”’ he said, then after a lingering pause added, 
“You just have to know then to listen.”’ 

After this statement there was another long 
pause when no one spoke. 

“Oh. . . when is the best time to listen?’ | final- 
ly asked, my words sounding hollow, as if | were 
testing reputation. 

“By moonlight,’’ the oldster replied, and there 
was a twinkle in his eye. 

| liked Whitehorse. | liked it for the simplicity 
of its unpainted buildings, for its roughshod atmos- 
phere and colorful past, but most of all | liked 
Whitehorse for the men who lived there, always 
eager to visit with a stranger and never too old to 
dream. | was sixty years too late to join the gold 
stampede, but | wanted to share their journey over 
the mountains. | decided that | would spend anoth- 
er day in Whitehorse and then catch the narrow- 
gauge train and cross the White Pass to Skagway 
and judge for myself if the route of The Trail of 
‘98 was really as rugged as its reputation. 

My last evening at Whitehorse left me with indel- 
ible impressions. | had made my camp on the 
banks of the Yukon and though midnight came | 
could not sleep for loneliness. Yet there was 
pleasure in loneliness, in abandoning my tent to 
seek out mysteries of the night along the river’s 
edge, to appease my senses with the haunting 
sounds and smells of this untamed land. 
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They range the field and rove the flood 
And they climb the mountain’s crest. 
Theirs is the curse of the gypsy blood 
And they don’t know how to rest. . . 


| was a stranger here, but already | had learned 
that the odor which teased my nostrils was from 
smoldering birch logs and smoking salmon. Some- 
where not far from here a woodsman was curing 
his fish and preparing for winter. Prepare! In this 
land every man must know its meaning — for to 
prepare is to survive. 

An owl shared my insomnia, but there was no 
answer to its hoot, only the distant rumble of the 
river protesting its constraint in narrow Miles Can- 
yon. 

The silhouette of forest beyond the river bluffs 
became more distinct and then the face of a cu- 
rious moon emerged from the treetops to bathe 
the valley in fairy mist. Far out in the forest a tim- 
ber wolf wailed his lament to the wilderness and 
aroused a yowling challenge from every dog in 
Whitehorse. Over and over again the wolf voiced 
his complaint until the unsympathetic canines si- 
lenced his melancholia. 

Suddenly | remembered the oldtimer’s words, 

“By moonlight.’’ That’s the best time to listen if 
you want to hear the River Queens speak. If they 
were going to say anything tonight — | wanted to 
hear. 
’ How different they appeared in the lunar glow, 
their faded white paint transformed to a brilliant 
luminous sheen. No more the mouldering hulks of 
daylight, these vessels were fit for kings. 

How absurd to suppose that they would never 
sail again! 

The roar of a float plane taking off from the 
river awakened me and then | realized that it was 
morning and that | had fallen asleep on the deck of 
the Klondike. 

But in my sleep | had dreamed of being one of 
hundreds of men who sailed on the Klondike that 
night. Just before the float plane had interrupted | 
had asked of a fellow passenger where all of the 
other men were going. He turned to me and said: 


They range the field and rove the flood; 
And they climb the mountain’s crest. 
Theirs is the curse of the gypsy blood 
And they don’t know how fo rest. . . 
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Far out in the forest 
a timber wolf wailed his 
lament to the wilderness. 
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At Last: Southward Ho! 


Winter came to Nebraska. Bawling cattle protest- 
ed the first blizzard and so did my nerves. The 
Alaskan journey had brought into higher relief the 
internal conflicts petitioning me to yield to the 
winds of change. Most of the magic had gone out 
of my childless marriage and now neither the con- 
nubial hearth nor the mundane toil of ranch life 
could match the promise of adventure which could 
be mine if | should but dare to break my flimsy 
moorings to conventional life — and yield once 
more to the sirens beckoning me to the open road. 

But, even without answering their call, my life 
had already acquired a new focus. My Alaskan 
adventure had not passed unnoticed and an Oma- 
ha newspaper reporter came to interview me; con- 
sequently a romantic account of my travels was 
published by Omaha's Sunday World-Herald Mid- 
lands Magazine. Shortly after that the Niobrara 
Community Club elected me its president, and 
soon | was speaking before groups and showing my 
travel slides in schools. One thing seemed to lead to 
another, and then the editor of a small-town paper 
asked if | would consider writing a weekly column 
for the Plainview News. Needing an outlet for ro- 
manticism, and anxious to remind others of my 
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it wvels, I accepted and called the lend 
the first article | wrote: 


. "Have you ever watched a hawk soaring in 
the sky? 

The soaring hawk is the embodiment of 
romance for he flies where the breezes are 
gentlest, the skies bluest, and lingers — wher- 
ever fancy dictates. 

You and I — let us too be FANCY FREE! 

Let us wander and savor the beauty that is 
ours but for the discovery, search out the un- 
usual, the mysterious and the enchanting. . . 


| reveled in the compliments on the stories | 
wrote and carefully avoided confronting myself 
with the fact that my own adventures were nomi- 
nal; that my spine-tingling tales were the adventures 
of other men, whose limelight | sought to share. 

| saw myself as another Richard Halliburton and 
reread his Royal Road to Romance to reassure my- 
self of the similarity. My seven-week fling at adven- 
ture released a whole Pandora's Box of dreams of 
new conquests and adventures, until, at last, spring 
came to Nebraska; it was time to plow the fields 
and sow the crops. Back to work again. 

My farm work seemed so unrewarding. Back and 
forth | drove the tractor across the field. Each time 
| got to the end of the field | had to turn around 
and drive back... and back and forth. | have often 
thought that the farmer and the rancher are among 
the most practical and realistic men on earth be- 
cause they have unlimited opportunity to evaluate 
their own world, as they toil in the fields from 
dawn to dusk, alone with their thoughts. 

But | was not alone. Overhead the hawk circled 
in the sky and haunted me for what | had written, 
and mocked me for my lethargy. Again | mulled in 
my mind: 


Theirs is the curse of the gypsy blood 
And they don’t know how to rest. . 
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NORTHERN 
MEXICO 


| have been told that it must have taken a special 
kind of bravery to abandon my home, take my 
motorcycle and set off for South America alone. It 
is not necessarily so. Strength and courage are cer- 
tainly more deeply entrenched in those who have 
the character and responsibility to resist this an- 
cient urge — than in those of us who have yielded 
to the gypsy call. 

My motorcycle smuggled me away from the 
Bigfoot Ranch one afternoon that spring. Sharing 
my intentions with no one, | simply packed my 
gear on my machine and rode off. The wind was 
right. | felt no guilt because | knew the time had 
come to answer the gypsy call; my BMW and | 
headed southward toward Mexico. 

The desert in northern Mexico was blistering. | 
stopped at a small wayside cafe to wet my throat 
with a Coke. A brown-skinned queen in rags sat at 
an adjoining table, breast-feeding her infant. A Mex- 
ican bus engulfed in a cloud of dust squeaked to a 
halt near the entrance and all of the male passen- 


gers headed for the Coke dispenser. The first to 
jam his coin into the machine ripped the bottle cap 
off and, to set the example, he tilted his head back 
and drank the contents in one draught. Minutes 
later the bus driver blared his horn and revved the 
mufflerless engine. Empty bottles clunked and 
clattered on table and floor, everyone clambered 
aboard and the bus roared on again, taking its dust 
cloud with it. 

The queen had been oblivious to their arrival and 
departure; her only concern was with the world she 
held to her breast. Her eyes flashed with fierce 
pride when her child lost interest in suckling and 
with tiny fingers nudged her nipple and gurgled his 
contentment. Seizing the child almost savagely, she 
planted kisses on his cheeks and bounced him at 
arm’s length. The movement of her body forced a 
trickle of milk from her nipple, moistening her 
tattered dress. She poured a glass of water from 
a pitcher and drank, stood up, kissed her child 
Once more, shoved her breast back into her dress 
and walked by my table without so much as a 
glance to acknowledge my stare. 


PYRAMID 
OF THE 
SUN 


at dawn 
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A sign informed us that we had crossed the Tropic 
of Cancer and then we rolled through the fertile 
valley at El Mante. A stocky Mexican led his don- 
key from a field and ahead of him a skinny youth 
staggered beneath the heavy wooden plow he car- 
ried on his shoulders. An overly-sweet odor stung 
my nostrils and | saw that the roadside ditch was 
draining foamy refuse from a sugar cane refinery. 
A sprinkle of rain started falling and an Indian 
woman walking down the road turned the child she 
was carrying face down. A toothless old man, obvi- 
ously drunk, waved at me with one hand and uri- 
nated with the other, holding.-his thumb underneath 
the thing, and shielding it from sight with the top 
of his hand. Months later, | decided that the most 
significant difference between a:Latin and a Gringo 
is in the position of his.hand when he urinates. 


Farther on a ‘Mexican sat under a tree holding a 
bloody knife and a:half dozen freshly-killed goats 
were ‘lying on the ground around him. Several 
women ‘customers with pans were waiting to make 
their selections as soon as he had rested and begun 
to butcher. 


Retracing the same road | had motorcycled a 
decade ago, | found Mexico unchanged — until | 
came to Mexico City. The capital | had known had 
drowned in a veritable sea of prosperity and smog. 
The palm trees in the main plaza had been removed; 
concrete had been poured in their place and lights 
had been installed to facilitate political meetings 
and parades. Everywhere “‘Cuba Si, Yanqui NO” 
slogans were scrawled on walls. At shops and -res- 
taurants my change was no longer handed to me, 
but tossed on the counter — American style. Traf- 
fic lights were going up and the tooting of ‘horns 
was prohibited. The vast brothel district of Or- 
ganos Street, remembered so well, was gone along 
with the hundreds of dingy doorways from which 
prostitutes had offered their wares. Modern shops 
and homes had taken their place. The promenades 
at the little plazas where mothers sat on benches 
and worried while their dark-eyed maiden daugh- 
ters strolied and flirted, were gone also. The cus- 
tom was now modernized, and had moved to 


Chapultepec Park, where boys drove around in cars 
and flirted with girls: who drove their own cars. 
Mother now did her worrying at home. 

However, the change had not been complete. 
Pedestrians still disregarded the police and jay- 
walked everywhere; the bus drivers still refused to 
accept fares from elderly ladies and the prettier of 
the seforitas. For a few pennies | could still’ take 
a Coney Island thrill-ride in a taxicab. Drivers still 
placed their total trust in the Saint Christopher 
statues on their dash and relaxed between light 
changes by cocking their heads and taking sidelong 
glances at the pages of the comic book which rode 
on the seat beside them. 

A middle-aged American who had lived with his 
Mexican wife in a fourth floor apartment in Mex- 
ico City told how he had gone to Guatemala to 
look for employment and set up a successful bee- 


keeping business. He then cabled his wife to pack: 


up their personal effects and fly to her new home 
in Guatemala. 


He said that as soon as she had sold the furniture 
she called a cab and packed it full with their be- 
longings; then halfway to the airport she remem- 
bered that she had left the keys for her trunks back 
at the apartment. 

When the driver stopped in front of the building 
she dashed up the stairs and, before she had gotten 
to the fourth floor, she suddenly remembered that, 
although everything she owned was in the taxi, in 
her haste she hadn't noted the license plate number 
and only vaguely remembered what the driver 
looked like. Terrified, she turned around and dash- 
ed back downstairs. Out of breath she rushed to 
the street where she had last seen her taxi — expect- 
ing the worst. 


There stood her cab. The driver was leaning 
against the fender, smoking a cigarette. 

She stood for a moment totally frustrated, her 
keys were still up in the apartment. The driver 
grinned and said: ‘‘Ah Senora, | know what you 
were thinking. You thought that while you had 
gone for your keys, | and all of your possessions 
have driven away in my taxi.” 
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Blushing with shame, the woman stammered, 
“Oh no. . . not at all. | — know that you are an 
honest man.” 

“‘No, Sefiora,’’ the taxi driver shook his head. ‘‘I 
am not an honest man —J/ ama fool." 

Two evenings after | arrived in Mexico City the 
main thoroughfare was cordoned off and thousands 
of young men and women marched down the av- 
enue carrying banners and chanting. | asked a police- 
man what was the occasion. “The university stu- 
dents are marching to the zécalo where they are 
holding a demonstration against the Americans,” 
he said. 

“Do you often have demonstrations like this?’’ 
| asked. 

“There have been several, but first the students 
must get a permit from the President so that they 
can have the cooperation of the police.’ 

| had never seen an anti-American demonstra- 
tion before, so | joined the marching crowd. It was 
quite dark when a dozen blocks later the throng 
poured into the huge concrete plaza, which faced 
the cathedral and parliamentary buildings. There 
someone put a torch to empty cardboard cartons 
and a pile of broken wooden crates. 


YANQUI... 
GO HOME ! 


One of the young men silhouetted himself in 
front of the leaping flames and began screaming 
denunciations. A large part of the crowd pushed 
closer to the speaker while others, mostly middle- 
aged adults and smaller children, stood back as 
spectators. When | tried to get close enough to hear 
the speaker clearly, a half dozen youths blocked 
my way and encircled me. 

They were immaculately dressed in business 
suits and averaged about twenty years of age. One 
of them, whose face | could not read because he 
stood between me and the fire, spoke in perfect 
English. ‘‘You will have to leave!” he declared. 

“‘Why?"’ | demanded in a defiant tone which 
rather surprised me; | noticed that the ring which 
encircled me had gathered in number. 

“You are an American — no?” | still could not 
see his expression as he pointed at my camera. 

- “So what?” I snapped, getting angry and, at the 
same time, concerned about the lack of elbow 
room as others pushed closer to hear. 


“We are having a demonstration against the 
Americans... You must leave.”’ 

“And what are you protesting?’’ | demanded 
and shoved my camera into my jacket lest someone 
grab and smash it. 

“The American policy against Cuba,’ 
echoed. 

“Go ahead and protest!"’ | waved my hands. “I 
shall listen to see if your words have any wisdom.” 

| noticed that a policeman some distance away 
was pretending ignorance of our discussion. At the 
fire, the first orator finished and there was some 
applause. Another youth replaced him and began 
barking through a bull horn. Several of those who 
surrounded me huddled briefly and then | saw 
the horn-rimmed glasses and mustache of their 
spokesman who demanded of me again: ‘“‘We are 
ordering that you leave because we are demonstrat- 
ing against the Americans. You must leave.’’ 

| stepped forward until | was looking down into 
the mustached face; my breath fogged the lens of 
his horn-rimmed glasses and | was trembling with 
anger. 


several 
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“Who in the hell are you trying to impress?” | 
bellowed. ‘‘So you have a gripe against the Ameri- 
cans.’’ | pounded my thumb on my chest. “I’m an 
American, Let’s hear what you have to say. . . may- 
be I’ll learn something the American people should 
know. How do you expect to get your point across 
unless we listen? Or are you demonstrating only to 
gain courage among yourselves?” 

My verbal adversaries stepped back, mumbled 
briefly to each other and melted into the crowd. 
The speeches went on for another hour and a half; 
by then the crowd had dispersed. 

In Mexico City, | came upon an intersection 
where eight streets converged. There was not a 
single traffic light nor policeman in sight, yet the 
heavy traffic of trucks, buses, taxis, cars, motor 
scooters, bicycles and pedestrians was sorting itself 
through the maelstrom with unbelievable absence 
of incident. | was dumfounded. | did not have the 
courage to ride my motorcycle into the churning 
mass of vehicles and humans. Instead | rested my 
machine against the safety of the curb, and for a 
half-hour waited for the grinding of metal and flesh 
— which never occurred. | noticed that taxicabs 
held back until the trucks and buses bullied their 
way through. After yielding to taxis, private cars 
pushed through with total disregard for motor 
scooters and bicycles. Patiently waiting their turn, 
pedestrians and cart pushers, relying heavily on 
nimbleness and luck, finally managed to ford the 
street. But no one failed to get through. 

! had never seen anything like this; in the United 
States such a steady flow of traffic without any 
regulation would be an impossibility. | wondered 
what code of ethics the participants of the en- 
counter followed and stopped a wise-looking elder- 
ly Mexican. ‘Please tell me. How does one know 
who has the right of way here?” | asked. 

The old Mexican grinned. “I see that you are a 
stranger here,” he said. “We have a saying,” and 
he pointed at the traffic with his cane: ‘“‘The guy 
with the biggest balls — always has the right of 
way.” 


We have a saying: 

* “The guy with the . 

' biggest balls — always 
“ has the right of way.’ 
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THE 
MUMMIES 
OF 
GUANAJUATO 


Rent at the Guanajuato city 
cemetery falls due every five 
years. No sentimentality lost here, 
the policy is: when there’s no pay 
there’s no lay. Evictees are sorted 
out: femurs here, skulls over there 
— and stacked like canned goods 
down in the basement. 

For some unknown reason, 
some of the cadavers become 
mummified and resist being taken 
apart to join the others on the 
bonepile. Such specimens are 
taken to a long corridor where 
they are propped like old brooms 
and mops against the wall — and 
there they remain, entertaining 
the tourists who happen to be 
Passing by. 


! came down from Popocatépet! 
with a better understanding of gods, 
mountains and men. 


The volcano had taught 

me that physical fitness and 
stamina are often strangers, 
and that man does not climb 
mountains by strength alone. 


Popo Shares 
his Strength 


Tall mountains have 
always held a fascina- 
tion for men who love 
the outdoors; perhaps 
that is why | was drawn 
to Popo and Ixta. 

Any Mexican will tell you that, long before the 
Spaniards came, Popocatépetl was a proud warrior 
who had fallen in love with the beautiful Princess 
Ixtacc/huatl, whose father, the king, offered her 
hand in marriage to the man who would lead his 
army against a neighboring tribe. Eager to win Ixta 
for his very own, Popo led the warriors in a long, 
bitter battle, and finally to victory against the foe. 

Returning to claim his bride, Popo was crushed 
when he heard that false word of his death had 
preceded him, and that Ixta, after weeks of despair, 
had but a day before died of a broken heart. 

Lifting the silent Ixta in his arms, Popo carried 
her across the plains; then he built a throne and 
placed her on it. He then built a pyramid nearby, 
upon which, it is said, Popo sits even to this day in 
eternal vigilance over his loved one. 


EXHAUSTED 
They propped 
me against 
the cross on 
the highest part 
of POPO and 
took my picture. 
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WHEN | WAS 
NINETEEN. .. 


When | was nineteen | came to the Valley of the 
Sun and saw Popo, 17,893 feet high, rising from 
the painted valley. Popo’s crown was shrouded 
with eternal snows and, just across the pass which 
separated them, lay his sleeping princess. With a bit 
of imagination one can make out the head, breast 
and feet of Ixta lying on the top of the snow-clad 
mountain, covered with a sheet of white snow. 

Popo was not asleep that day; smoke rolled from 
his crater and the moment | first saw him he shout- 
ed a challenge at me. | think that it must have been 
the age-old challenge that has always driven men to 
climb mountains. | accepted the call. 


As soon as | could rent a pair of crampon spikes 
and an alpinist’s ice axe | was on my way up the 
mountain. Popo must have viewed my brash impet- 
uosity with scorn, because within a few hours | was 
vomiting and wobbly-legged; my head felt as if it 
were about to burst. The summit was only 1,500 
feet above me, but it could have been as many 
miles. | could go no farther — | was now merely an 
insignificant speck upon the vast ice fields of the 
volcano | had dared to challenge. 


| TRIED TO 
CLIMP POPO, 
BUT FAILED. 
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Ten years had passed since then; it was now 
1960, but to me the challenge still had to be an- 
swered. Somehow, | felt that my previous attempt 
to scale Popo didn’t count, that | hadn’t really tak- 
en him seriously in that first encounter. With my 
accomplishments of the past year, | felt reinforced. 

Already | had ridden to the northern extreme in 
Alaska; and | now wasthinking of riding my motor- 
cycle to the southernmost tip of South America. 
The fancy intrigued me, but the facts made me 
hesitate. The Pan-American Highway was far from 
completed; there were 39 bridgeless rivers in Costa 
Rica alone, and | had heard about the formidable 
stretch of the Darien Gap, whose trackless jungles 
blocked the Isthmus south of Panama City. Be- 
yond were faint trails across the Andes, and for 
three thousand miles the road crossed the driest 
desert on earth; | had heard of the pampero wind 
which blew a hundred miles an hour, day and night, 
over the bleak pampas of Patagonia which | would 
have to cross to get to Tierra del Fuego. No one 
had ever journeyed from Alaska to Argentina by an 
entirely inland route, and such an undertaking 
would certainly demand strength of body and 
spirit. | wasn’t sure that | had enough of either. 

Now as | looked upon Popo, he seemed to have 
grown taller — the embodiment of strength, the 
most powerful thing | had ever seen. Could Popo 
not also share this strength? | had now reached a 
point in my life where | needed strength such as his. 


It seemed entirely reasonable to me that if | 
stripped myself of all arrogance, and approached 
him with my petition, Popo could give me the 
strength | needed. Yes, | would go to Popo and ask 
for the power, and he could answer! | would go 
again to climb Popo. If | made it to the very top, 
then | would know that he had given me his bles- 
sing and strength for the journey. If Popo denied 
me, | would know by having failed the climb. If | 
failed — back to Nebraska. 


The man at the headquarters of the mountain- 
climbing club in Mexico City scoffed at the idea. 
“Accustom yourself to high altitudes and climb 
several lesser peaks before attempting Popocaté- 


petl,’”” he admonished. ‘‘It is the fourth-highest 
mountain in North America, and two thousand 
feet higher than the tallest of the European Alps. 
Besides, it is the wrong season; it has been sleeting 
and the mountain is treacherous. The last group 
who tried it died in an avalanche. .. all eight. We 
have names and records of more than three hun- 
dred people who lost their lives in attempting to 
climb Popo.”’ 

“Do you mean that it is now impossible?” 

“There are seven professional climbers trying it 
tomorrow,” he said. ‘‘But amateur climbers never 
attempt Popo this time of the year. . .’’ 

“Would you rent me crampons and an ice axe?” 
| interrupted. He refused. Now | knew | must climb 
Popo. 


A view of 
Popocatépetl 
from the 
cemetery hill 
above Amecameca 


The sky and mountain 
were crystal clear. 


| rode to Amecameca, nestled at the base of the 
two mountains, and ate a late supper. Remember- 
ing the agony of vomiting from the altitude in my 
last attempt, | decided that this would be my last 
meal before starting my climb — so | gorged on 
steak and beans, then forced down Coke after Coke, 
hoping to store enough reserve strength for the 
next day. Then | waddled out to my motorcycle 
and rode through fluffy snow up the twisting trail 
to the refuge in the pass between the two moun- 
tains. When | pounded on the door, a yawning 
Mexican let me inside the log cabin. Flames were 
roaring in the open fireplace and | slept in front of 
it till dawn. 

The sky and the mountain were crystal clear. 
Popo almost frightened me as he towered haughty 
and defiant, with the aloofness of a god rearing up 
into the sky. 


| shook the Mexican awake. He smacked his lips 
and rubbed his eyes. ‘‘The ice axe and crampon 
spikes hanging by the fireplace,’’ | urged, shaking 
him again. ‘‘Can | borrow them?” 

“S1.’’ He yawned and went back to sleep. 

The first part of the climb was a hard rock trail 
which led up to the soft volcanic ash that had been 
spewed from Popo’s crater in restless years. As | 
‘stepped upward and leaned forward, the ash gave 
way and | slid back. | put the crampon spikes on 
my boots, but they were of little advantage. For 
every three steps forward on the fine dust, | slid 
back two. 

But after a couple of hours of treadmilling, | got 
to the snow. Within another hour | was having dif- 
ficulty breathing and saliva came to my mouth, but 
a now-empty stomach spared me from vomiting. 

My head throbbing and heart pounding, | rested 
and looked at the checkerboard panorama of the 
valley below; the sleeping white glory of Ixta across 
the pass and, far, far beyond the vast plateau to the 
east, the perfect snow-cone of volcano Orizaba. 

And way below, seven tiny figures in single file 
were working their way up the mountain. Thus 
spurred, leaning on my crampons and digging the 
axe into frozen snow, | pushed upward into a sea 
of mist so thick that eventually | could not see the 
end of my axe when it.dug into the mountain. 


im ab 


Resting, | looked at 
sleeping white glory 
of Ixta. 


the 
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| lost all sense of time as my perception reeled 
with the intoxication that comes from high alti- 
tude. Toes numb and strength waning, | shoved 
myself upwards for five steps, then fell forward 
clutching the mountain. Fighting for breath, | 
stood up. . . another five steps, fell forward and 
rested. | was breathing like a steam engine. 

My progress had all but ended when voices 
announced the apparition of mountain climbers 
through the mists. One of them spoke perfect En- 
glish. ‘“‘You’ll never make it that way, son!’’ he 
panted. “‘Don’t stop to rest; catch your breath be- 
tween each step.’’ Then the haze swallowed the 
group and | was alone with Popo again. 

Numbly pondering what he said, | lifted up and 
pushed one reluctant leg forward, paused, took 
three deep breaths and leaned forward. Other leg 


now, three deep breaths. Once more now... forget 
about the top of the mountain; the goal is the next 
step... and the next. | became an animated pup- 


pet with three breaths and a step. It worked! 

| continued onward for what seemed an eternity 
(probably another three hours) without stopping; 
then, exhausted, fell face first in the frozen snow. 
My clothes were soaked with sweat; icy air wheezed 
through my raw throat. Popo reared upwards and | 
felt him leaning backwards while | was clinging, 
clutching; like a fly on an endless ceiling of white. 
The last strength left my body. Humiliated with 
defeat, my thoughts drifted back to vivid, similar 
scenes of my early youth: 


Snow. . . | always hated this stuff, so deep 
when | walked over the hills to sani and 
my brothers never waited for me. 

When | lay down and played dead they 
didn’t even notice, and went on. | bawled so 
much in the snow. Why did Mom send me to 
school before | was four? Two miles is such a 
long way to walk in the snow when one is 
only three... and the snow is so cold. 


Presently my defeated nostrils caught the scent 
of sulphur. The crater must be just a little father! 
Somehow my body lifted itself from the snow 


Chey ? ‘ 
eas cae SOs 


and again became an animated puppet with three 
breaths and a step. 

An hour without halting; still there was no end 
to the mountain. Perhaps because there never had 
been a beginning. There were two sides to the 
mountain: up and down; the puppet with three 
breaths and a step recognized only one. Though 
the wind tore at that puppet, trying to pry it from 


the mountain, it continued upwards in a mechan- © 


ical gait. The sour sulphur scent was stronger 
now, leaving a vile taste in the dryness that was my 
mouth, 

My sunglasses were coated with ice and frozen 
to my face; but no matter, for the mists were thick- 
er than ever. Then | thrust my axe out ahead of 
me — and encountered: nothing! 

Ripping off the glasses, | dimly realized that 
there was no more mountain left — | was staring 
over the razor-edged lip of the crater. A frightful 
hissing of a thousand dragons came from the boil- 


ing cauldron somewhere deep in the obscure depths ¢ 


of the void before me. 

Beaten lassitude became heady exhibition, the 
complete rapture that comes in the moment of 
one’s first conquest of a mountain peak. 


A magnificent sight 
unfolded as the entire 
crater became visible. 
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Someone shouted and | heard applause. Peering 
into the mists, | could vaguely see the seven alpi- 
nists perched on a promontory jutting out into the 
crater’s abyss. | rose on wobbly legs to acknowl- 
edge the ovation. ‘‘Thank you,” | said, and bowed. 
My knees buckled and | fell forward; had it not 
been for the axe, | would have fallen into the chasm. 

The mountaineers pulled me to the promontory, 
propped me against a steel cross and recorded the 
occasion with my camera. 

“Look!’’ someone shouted, just as the shutter 
clicked. 

The swirling mists were opening, pulling aside 
like mammoth curtains; a magnificent sight un- 
folded as the entire crater became visible. 

For less than a minute | gasped at the enormity 
of the chasm, the sheer cylindrical walls, the dis- 
tant opposite rim, the bubbling pools of yellow 
sulphur. Then the misty curtain slid shut. 

“It’s unusual to see the whole crater so clearly at 
this season,’’ one of the climbers told me. ‘‘Il think 
Popo has done you a special favor.”’ 

| knew what the favor was. 

| recalled how ten years earlier, when in my 
physical prime, | had set out to climb Popo and 
failed; | could see now that he had not been im- 
pressed by my high school letters achieved in ath- 
letics, nor by the Golden Gloves crowns | had won 
in the ring. | was younger then, and more powerful; 
yet at that time he denied me the prize, did not 
allow me to gaze into his cauldron and breathe of 
his incense. But now Popocatépetl had seen fit to 
grant me my wish. 

| had been given my sign. £ 


| had been given my sign... 
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/t was hot and the wind undulated the groves of 
coconut and banana. Trudging behind a pair of 
slobbering oxen, a farmer guided his wooden plow 
through the rich earth. A barefoot son pepper- 
shook seeds from a pop bottle into the fresh 
furrow, and a little tot of a girl hurried over the 
clods with both her hands clutching a big straw 
hat which the wind was trying to tug away from her. 


Mexico - Guatemala; 


Martial Law 
and Student Mischief 


Ass soon as | descended the mountain and my 
mind was clear enough to realize my success, | felt 
surprised and puzzled. ‘“‘Why,'’ | found myself won- 
dering, ‘‘did | reach the crater despite the fact that 
more than a thousand feet short of that goal all of 
my strength had left my body?” 

Then | realized that Popo had explained what a 
veteran alpinist had once told me: “A man cannot 
successfully climb a mountain — unless he climbs it 
with his heart.’’ 

There was no excuse to linger in the Valley of 
Mexico. My BMW and | headed southward. 

In the little hamlets our appearance always 
brought an immediate response from squealing 
children who came tumbling out of doorways to 
run alongside us and scream their nonsense. Occa- 
sionally older folk forgot their dignity and they, 
too, trotted after us, waving and wishing us well. 
Mexico is a land of so many children — both young 
and old; and it is a land where poverty and happi- 
ness can share the same home without becoming 
enemies. 


. 1485-1547 

Most English texts spell his 
name ‘Hernando Cortez.” 
It is said that when he 
landed at Veracruz in 1519 
with 11 ships, 600 soldiers, 
16 horses and 10 cannon — 
he burned all his ships 

to keed his men from 
deserting. 
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Mexican influence is felt by every one of its Lat- 
in neighbors to the south. Throughout Central and 
South America one hears the rollicking beat of 
Mexican ballads, sees Mexican magazines monopo- 
lizing the newsstands and Mexican movies vying 
with U. S. films for a place on theatre marquees. 
Unlike the American image, Mexico’s influence 
always seems to be welcomed with open arms. 
Beyond the Mexican borders | would be asked time 
and again if | had been to Mexico — and not once 
was | asked if | had liked it. Instead, the remark 
was: “‘Mexico is beautiful — no?’ not asking, but 
telling me what they knew in their hearts was so. 

As | rode through southern Mexico there was 
no escaping the reminders of how brutally Hernan 
Cortés* had raped and plundered this land. A 
typical example is the ridiculous little village of 
Cholula; it has 365 Catholic churches whose ancient 
steeples stand in ecclesiastical endorsement of the 
man who brought the Bible in one hand and a 
sword in the other. | asked one Cholulan why there 
were so many churches — all of the same religious 
faith. He shrugged his shoulders. “It has always 
been so,’’ he replied. 

Before the Spaniards came, Cholula was the re- 
ligious center of an Indian empire and had 365 
shrines of worship, one for each day of the year. 
When Cortés landed in Veracruz, the Cholulans 
took him to be the ‘‘White God” their oracles 
prophesied would some day emerge from the east. 
They went to welcome him and with great ceremo- 
ny admitted him and his armies among their tem- 
ples. On the pretext that he had a divine message 
to deliver, Cortés lured the pagans within a walled 
enclosure and then turned his musket and cannon 
upon the dumfounded natives. 

Cortés claimed a major victory over what he 
called ‘‘treacherous savages.’’ Although historians 
argue whether it was 3,000 or 30,000 that he de- 
stroyed, eyewitnesses chronicled that Indian blood 
flowed down the streets like water after a rain. It 
was probably true. 

When the massacre was over, Cortés decreed 
that every shrine be destroyed and a church built 
in its place. The pyramid in the center of Cholula 


was too large to destroy, so the Indians who had 
been spared the sword were forced to cover it with 
dirt. Today a pretty white cathedral stands atop its 
summit. | could not resist riding my motorcycle up 
the long winding steps which led to its door. Then, 
parking the machine, | climbed to the belfry and 
looked down upon the sleepy village. Everywhere 
church spires punctured blankets of red-tiled roofs. 
The wind rustled through the eucalyptus and some- 
where a donkey brayed. The scent of incense came 
to my nostrils. The sun was high and it was siesta 
time. Cholula was at rest. And it was at peace with 
its conscience. 


Because he conquered an empire, the King of , 


Spain named Cortés a Marquis and assigned him 
huge tracts of land, villages and people for his per- 
sonal use. Until Mexico shook itself loose from 
Spain, revolutions and land reform had little effect 
on the Cortés holdings, and even now much of the 
original Spanish land grant remains in the hands of 


the family. In the Isthmus of Tehuantepec | rode | 


for hours crossing the Cortés cattle spreads and the 
steers | saw languishing along the roadside bore 
Cortés’s crucifix brand* burned into their left hip. 
It is the oldest registered cattle brand in the Amer- 
icas. 


CHOLULA 


A village with 
365 Catholic churches! 
The Spaniads raped 
Cholula, covered its 
pyramid and built a 
white cathedral on top. 


* Pronounced Wa-Ha-Ka 
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Beyond Oaxaca*, a lazy rain began to fall, mak- 
ing me feel miserable and finally driving me to take 
shelter beneath the sprawling arms of a giant cy- 
press. When | jerked off my soggy jacket and lean- 
ed back to admire the colossal hulk of living timber, 
a teen-aged Mexican scholar appeared and volun- 
teered his knowledge. ‘‘This is E/ Tule, the largest 
tree in the world.” he said. “It was three thousand 
years old when Columbus discovered America. It 
would take 28 men with arms outstretched to 
reach around the trunk. Four centuries ago when 
Cortés conquered Mexico and began his march on 
Honduras his entire army took shelter for a night 
beneath this tree.’’ The scholar searched my face 
for the effect of his words. I’m afraid | disappoint- 
ed him, and then he said, ‘‘El Tule is a very famous 
tree — no?” He smiled when | nodded. 

There seemed to be no escaping Cortés’s ghost, 
but | never was quite able to determine whether 
the Mexicans hold him in such adulation in spite of 
his barbaric deeds — or because of them. 

A few miles later the rain quit. Then the road 
climbed the dry parched mountains where tall can- 
delabra cactuses flung their thorny arms skyward, 
begging, begging for a share of the water. The walls 
of the mineraled mountains were either blood-red 
or sulphur-green. There was no traffic, nor a single 
gas station for over a hundred miles, and grass grew 
from cracks in the broken pavement. | had just 
leaned my way around a hairpin curve when | sur- 
prised a flock of buzzards huddled over a putrify- 
ing cow carcass lying in the middle of the road. | 
tried to honk them into the air but their bloated 
bellies were too full; they hopped aside to let me 
pass and then waddled back to gorge some more. 

| rode more carefully after that. In this lone- 
some land — a skid and a spill — and it could be me 
instead of the cow. | shuddered at the mental pic- 
ture of lying paralyzed and helpless with buzzards 
pecking at my eyeballs. 

My exposure to Mexican traffic had whetted my 
reflexes to a cat-like sharpness and already | felt at 
ease even among the most reckless of drivers, but 
one thing disturbed me constantly: Mexican drivers: 
who in changing a tire had propped rocks under 


the axle and then had driven off without bothering 
to clear the road of the rocks. Bus and truck driv- 
ers tended to be the worst offenders and the huge 
piles they left behind were large enough to demol- 
ish an automobile. At night these death traps are 
especially hard to see and several times | narrowly 
missed colliding with them. Most Mexicans stoical- 
ly accept such negligence as just another natural 
form of road hazard, but | saw the rock piles as the 
work of would-be assassins whom | hated with a 
passion. 

It was things such as this that quickly snapped 
me out of the euphoria which most tourists feel 
upon entering a country where everything would 
seem quaint and the people charming to a fault. 

In darkness my machine and | spiraled down g@ .” 
from the Sierra Madre and into the warm flat coun- G 
try which embraces the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Here the continent is a mere 150 miles in width and 4 
the wind constantly sweeps across the narrow neck 
of land as if to remind one of the proximity of the 
two oceans. 

Selecting lodgings in Tehuantepec, | shopped 
around with the eye of a penny-pinching miser and 
ended up, as | usually did, in the cheapest hotel in 
town. That my rooms were dingy and vermin-in- 
fested never really bothered me because | convinced 
myself that they added spice to my adventure. 
Strangely enough, | felt safer in them — probably 
‘because of the fact that the management never 
objected to me parking the motorcycle at my bed- 
side. No time-consuming unpacking and packing of 
luggage; in the mornings | merely dressed, strad- 
dled my machine and rode out of the room and 
was on my way with little of the ceremony en- 
countered in better hotels. 

Whenever possible | selected restaurants with a 
similar lack of discretion. Although their menus 
offered rock-bottom prices, in retrospect | think 
my attitude was unfortunate — and contributed 
significantly to the chronic diarrhea which torment- 
ed my bowels for the next nine months. 

However, such restaurants were usually interest- 
ing. Besides eating, there were things to see and do: ~«: 
watching rats climb down from the rafters to taste SA are 
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the items of food on the kitchen table, then help- 
ing the cook corner and kill them; or watching the 
old man at the next table pour himself a glass of 
water, rinse his mouth and then spit it out on the 
floor. One could almost be sure there would be 
a woman nursing her baby and | never tired of 
watching them. | recall one Indian woman breast- 
feeding a son who was already able to talk and 
toddle. When both breasts were emptied the boy 
was still hungry so she took a mango from her 
bundle, peeled it, bit off a mouthful, chewed it 
for a while and then, as if kissing the child, trans- 
ferred the masticated mouthful — like a pigeon 
feeding her young. 

Chickens usually had free run of places like 
these; they came to pick up scraps and cock an up- 
ward eye to see if | had anything to contribute. 
Some restaurants had dirt floors and lots of flies to 
swat, and sometimes a grunting sow with her litter 
would stroll inside to escape the heat of the day. 
Getting rid of their presence was no problem; all 
one had to do was sic the dogs on them — there 
were usually a half dozen mongrels lolling under 
my table. | remember one such incident as especial- 
ly exciting: the sow fought valiantly and well and 
would have won the battle had not one mongrel 
seized her tail. When that happened the whole tan- 
gled mass of piglets, sow and hounds tumbled 
squealing and howling out into the street. Al- 
though | was laughing myself to tears, the cook 
saw nothing but tragedy in it, and, grabbing his 
broom, rushed outside to the rescue. A bit later the 
sow, heaving from exhaustion, wobbled back inside 
and plopped herself down beside my table. Still 
cursing the dogs, the cook took the water pitcher 
from my table and poured the entire contents over 
the sow. She sighed deeply, grunted in approval 
and the piglets lined up to her teats for lunch. 


Street activity begins early in Tehuantepec. By 
sunrise the noise outside my hotel window was 
unbearable, so | put on my clothes and walked to 
the hub of the village where the plaza was aflame 
with blossoming flamboydn trees. Ox carts creaked 
over the bumpy cobblestone streets and scores of 


barefoot women, dressed in embroidered blouses 
and swishy gypsy skirts, pattered to the market 
square to make their purchases while the selection 
was still good. 

The Tehuana women are unusually handsome 
and erect in posture. They wear their shiny black 
hair in pigtails and carry their loads balanced atop 
their heads. Their men are neither as colorful nor 
as ambitious, and those that | saw sat in the plaza 
visiting, while the women attended to all the busi- 
ness. 

By midmorning the market activity petered out 
and several Tehuana women began piling their 
purchases and unsold produce into the back of a 
dilapidated bus. The driver stood by idly while one 
sweating woman cursed, kicked, pulled and shoved 
her two pigs aboard. Then, after threatening to do 
so for the hundredth time, the driver cranked up 
his bursting bus and lumbered off, befouling the 
streets with clouds of blue stench from his oily 
exhaust. 

With his departure the village sank into lethargy 
and several women settled down on park benches 
to nurse their neglected infants. A girl selling dried 
shrimp offered me one; it was rather good, but 
much too salty for me to trust through my diar- 
rhoeic beowels. She smiled away her failure and two 
policemen eyeing my actions mumbled among 
themselves, undecided what to do about my pres- 
ence. Lest they decide that | was a fugitive and 
thereby provide them with their opportunity for 
fame and a raise in pay, | started back for the 
hotel; it was time to leave Tehuantepec. The two 
followed me at a distance and, while they studied 
the hotel registry for additional evidence, | mount- 
ed my motorcycle and rode out of my room and 
out of town, 

It was hot and the wind undulated the groves of 
coconut and banana. Trudging behind a pair of 
slobbering oxen, a farmer guided his wooden plow 
through the rich black earth. A barefoot son pep- 
per-shook seeds from a pop bottle into the fresh 
furrow, and a little tot of a girl hurried over the 
clods with both her hands clutching a big straw 
hat that the wind was trying to tug away from her. 
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AN 
ABANDONED 
CHURCH... 


AN 
ABANDONED 
GRAVE 


Struck down on the highway, a cow drags herself to the side 
of the road, where, with a broken leg, she endures the noonday 
sun — awaiting the end. 


| surprised a flock of buzzards had 
-dled over a putrifying cow carcass lying | 
in the middle of the road. | tried to honk 
them into the air but their bloated bellies & 

* were too full; they hopped aside to let & 


me pass and then waddled back to gorge | i 


some more. 


ABANDONED 
cow... 


BUT 
NOT FOR 
LONG 


blouseless beauties. 


| THE 
SUMIDERO 
CANYON 
OF 
SOUTHERN 
MEXICO 


MASS SUICIDE 
The virtually unknown 
Sumidero Canyon 


The valiant Chiapas Indians 
fought a fierce but losing 
battle against the Spanish 
invaders. Seeing defeat and 
slavery were inevitable, the 
Indians retreated to the 
rim of the Sumidero, flung 
their gold, children and 
women into the chasm and 
then, en masse, leaped to 
their death. 


{ Truck drivers leaned out 
their windows to ogle the 


Truck and bus traffic was thicker now, and when 
crossing bridges the drivers invariably slowed to 
a snail’s pace and leaned out their windows to ogle 
at blouseless beauties doing their laundry in the 
stream below. With an air of haughty pride in their 
nudity, the women disregarded catcalls from above 
and went about their toil without so much as a 
glance at their admirers. 

When | stopped at the barricade of an inspec- 
tions post, a plump, mustachioed inspector came 
out to look at my passport. Several soldiers gather- 
ed around to admire my machine and equipage. By 
now the wind had become a howling gale, and the 
inspector squinted his eyes against its force as he ~ 
thumbed through the pages of my passport. Ignor- 
ing the dangerous shower of sparks coming from 
the cigar stub clenched between his teeth, the in- 
spector stamped the passport and with a flourish of 
his pen adorned the page with his flowery auto- 
graph. 
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“Almost a hurricane — no?” | shouted into his 
ear. 

“This is normal wind,’’ ke reassured and then 
tried on my helmet to the delight of the onlookers. 

| had hoped that the inspector would be able to 
advise me of road conditions ahead, but | could see 
the folly of asking him. 

A lesson learned time and again was that in Lat- 
in America any information offered by self-avowed 
authorities and experts must be viewed with skepti- 
cism. Although they mean no harm by it, many 
Latins will tell you only what you want to hear; 
others will frustrate you with unwarranted pessi- 
mism. | learned the hard way that if someone warn- 
ed me the bridge ahead was out, I'd best go and see 
for myself before considering a detour. Conversely, 
if | was told that the road ahead was passable, 
there was a pretty good chance that all of the 
bridges had been washed out for weeks. Too often 
| found that time and distance were nebulous con- 
cepts for my informants, and there were many 
times that | had to put in a hard day’s ride to reach 
a village that was ‘“‘only an hour’s drive ahead.” 

Just beyond the inspection post the road forked. 
Both routes led to Guatemala. The southern one 
would have required me to embark by train for 
130 miles between Arriaga and the Guatemalan 
border at Tapachula. Determined to avoid using 
commercial transport while heading southward, 1 
decided on the northward route which entered 
Guatemala at the mouth of El Tapén Canyon. 

A two-day ride brought me to the border where 
| encountered a wire mesh barricade strung across 
the road. Nearby a small, toilet-sized shack had 
“CUSTOMS OFFICE” scrawled upon its decaying 
boards. It was vacant. | found the official under 
a tree, asleep in his hammock. | coughed without 
success and finally shook him awake. ‘‘The road 
through the El Tapon is closed, Senor,” he said sit- 
ting up and rubbing his eyes. ‘‘Too much landslides 
and several bridges washed away.”’ 

“But | want to go anyway — as far as | can; then 
| will come back. May | have your permission?” 

“Of course, Sefior,” he said, getting up. He stam- 
ped my passport and without bothering to inspect 


my baggage he unlocked the wire gate and let me 
through. 

Immediately the pavement ended and a rutted 
trail took its place. The last vehicle track must have 
been several weeks old. | had gone scarcely a mile 
into Guatemala when several men jumped from the 
bushes into the road and, brandishing rifles and ma- 
chetes, ordered me to stop. They wore tattered 
clothes and straw hats; all of them were bearded 
and barefoot. ‘‘Bandits,’’ | thought, wishing that | 
had hidden my billfold. 


“Passport,” their leader said, holding out his 
hand. | handed it to him. Holding it upside down, 
he thumbed through the pages and handed it back. 
“What is your mission, Sefior?’”’ he asked in a voice 
which lacked harshness. 


“lam an American tourist — on my way to 
Guatemala City,” | said. The men lowered their 
rifles, sheathed their machetes and everyone light- 
ed a smoke. One of them offered me a cigarette. 
Though | don’t smoke, | accepted it. He lighted it. 
The leader’s faded green trousers had fatigue-style 
pockets which suggested that they might once have 
been part of a uniform. | gambled a question: 
“Who are you?” | asked. 


“Soldiers of the Guatemalan army,” he said, stif- 
fening himself with pride. ‘‘It is our duty to patrol 
this road.’’ 


“Are you expecting trouble?” | asked. 


“Si, Sefior,’’ his face clouded with seriousness. 
“Our country is at war. Fidel Castro’s army has 
invaded our land. Our army in the north is driving 
them back out of the Petén Jungle and now we 
have word that we can expect a similar invasion 
from Mexico. Our President has declared a state 
of siege and the entire country is under martial law. 
All vehicles traveling after dark must have their 
inside cab lights turned on and not exceed 25 kil- 
ometers per hour. We have orders to shoot into any 
vehicle which violates this law.’’ 

News of the siege surprised me; but it needn‘t 
have. There was no war — it was just the Guatema- 
lan president up to his old political tricks again. 
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Guatemala’s university students had been rioting 
and causing trouble, so, to quiet things down, Presi- 
dent Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes had invented another 
invasion, He was a practical man who had learned 
that his make-believe wars effectively distracted 
the citizenry from foolish crises and won him im- 
mediate support in combating a common enemy. 
This short, balding ex-engineer had studied history 
well enough to know that few Latin-American 
presidents retained their power for long unless they 
drew some blood now and then. 


The remote uninhabited Petén was an especially 
convenient place for Ydigoras to stage his imagina- 
tive invasions and, during his term, he had already 
claimed at least half a dozen victories. Of course 
newsmen were never permitted into the battle area 
-— but Latin-American newspapers are usually much 
more interested in selling copy than in authentici- 
ty, so the Guatemalan press happily responded 
with splashing headlines and relinquished their 
front pages to the President’s latest news releases. 
When it came to making headlines, Ydigoras was 
an old pro at upstaging troublesome students and 
would-be revolutionaries. 


Some of the news coverage accorded the mis- 
chievous students was grossly unfair. | viewed one 
episode which the Guatemalan, and consequently 
international, press regarded as ‘‘a violent reaction 
to President Ydigoras’s unpopular political poli- 
cies.’ But the violence had nothing to do with 
Ydigoras’ popularity. It started rather innocently 
when students attending a Guatemala City colegio 
mischievously barred the school’s doors and re- 
fused to let their teachers enter. By midmorning 
the exasperated professors called in the police who 
promptly battered down the door. While girl stu- 
dents screamed, the boys scrambled to the top of 
the building and began dropping cement blocks 
on car tops and throwing bricks and bottles at the 
police. By now there was a sizeable audience on 
hand and news photographers were having a field 
day capturing the action of police throwing tear 
gas cans up on the roof and boys kicking them 


back down. A lot of spectators were coughing and 
rubbing their eyes. 

To my right stood a silver-haired gentleman 
dressed in black hat and suit. He leaned heavily on 
his cane and sadness was in his eyes as he watched 
the contest. At my left was a wide-eyed lad of 
about twelve; he wore tennis shoes and his face 
reflected the excitement he saw. His expression 
fascinated me; he panted and his face was flushed. 
Soon he was screaming insults at the police. A 
broken brick tumbled across the street and came to 
rest at his feet. Immediately the lad grabbed the 
brick, held it to his face and glared at it until the 
storm within him burst; he took two quick steps 
forward and with all his might hurled the brick at 
the nearest policeman. It glanced off his holster, 
without causing injury. 

_ The old gentleman at my right sighed deeply; | 
turned to see that sadness had left his eyes and 
anger had taken its place. His lips hardened and, 
hissing a curse, he stepped forward and smashed his 
cane across the lad’s buttocks. The boy yowled, 
more from surprise than in pain; before he could 
get away the old man was upon him, slapping and 
cursing. Reeling under the unrelenting punishment, 
the boy finally escaped into the crowd. 

Meanwhile the students atop the school were 
doing a good job of keeping the police at bay and 
now were enlarging on their damage by hurling 
bricks at store windows on the other side of the 
street. Then the bloodshed began; furious store- 
keepers reached into their cash registers, pulled out 
their pistols and went to take their revenge. The 
men, shooting from behind their broken windows, 
were shooting to kill. And kill they did; several 
students died that day. When it was over newsmen 
had documented proof of the blood, violence and 
death in their cameras. They got their pictures and 
their story. And President Ydigoras got the blame. 
But somebody should have asked the silver-haired 
gentleman with a cane what he thought of it all. Hl 
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ENTERING 
EL TAPON 
OF 
GUATEMALA 


YUCATAN 
PENINSULA 


AS 


(e) ( 


Sumidero 
ante pec g 


anaes! 


Ciudad de ; 
Cuauhtémoc / 
(México) 


Huehuetenango 
(Guatemala) 


By the time | emerged from El 
Tap6n | was convinced that this was 
one helluva stupid place to build a 
road. 


Bush Telegraph 
and Brujos of San Felipe 


Although | dislike the taste of nicotine, | have 
found that when among men who you suspect may 
be dangerous, sharing a smoke can do wonders in 
lowering the barriers of fear and distrust. It estab- 
lishes a common ground. Should you meet an In- 
dian you do not understand, offer him a cigarette. 
Sit down and have a smoke with him — he will trust 
you more and you will fear him less. That is why 
| sat and smoked with the rag-tag soldiers who 
stopped me, looked at my upside-down passport 
and told me Guatemala was at war. When we finish- 
ed our cigarettes the men allowed me to continue. 

Within the next five miles three more army pa- 
trols stopped me and all of them looked hungry for 
action. There was little in their dress or discipline 
to suggest they were soldiers — they looked more 
like farmer vigilantes, and | didn’t doubt that they 
would be a tough bunch to tangle with. Later | 
learned that military conscription in Guatemala 
was a rather informal affair; when more men were 
needed, several truckloads of troops simply went 
up into the hill country to round up and haul in as 
many able-bodied men as they needed. The recruits 
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were fingerprinted, submitted to rigorous drilling 
and shown how to shoot a gun. Although some 
conscripts ran away, most of the men enjoyed their 
regular meals and new importance as soldiers. 
After training, they were issued either rifle or ma- 
chete and assigned to patrolling and maintaining 
law and order in the more remote areas of the 
country. Strangely enough, these men seldom 
abused their authority and rarely made unwarrant- 
ed arrests. Part of this was due to the moderating 
effect of a strange federal law which required any 
soldier making an arrest to march his prisoner to 
Guatemala City to stand trial. If the accused was 
found innocent the arresting soldier had to walk 
him back. This might involve a walk of several hun- 
dred miles and take a month or more. 

The more educated soldiers were usually assigned 
to urban posts, but even so, they pulled some bon- 
ers. When | was in Huehuetenango, | saw four sol- 
diers stop a Volkswagen for a routine check and 
one of the men became suspicious when he spotted 
the twin exhaust pipes sticking out from below the 
bumper. Carefully searching the vehicle, he finally 
came upon the latch to the motor compartment 
and yanked the door open. Seeing the motor, he 
cried out: ‘‘Por Dios! They have a machine gun in 
the trunk!’’ The other soldiers looked and quickly 
agreed — and handcuffed the driver. | didn’t wait 
around to see what happened after that. 


The road which entered Guatemala through El 
Tapon was still months from being opened to traf- 
fic. Dozens of landslides had covered the road and 
three cement bridges were still under construction. 


El Tapon is an infamous word in the vocabulary 
of Pan-American Highway engineers; its literal 
translation is ‘‘The Stopper.’’ And the stopper 
indeed it was; the 20-mile stretch of dirt road that 
leads through it is probably the most expensive 
piece of road construction ever attempted. Here 
the Pan-American Highway foolishly tries to follow 
the temperamental, flood-addicted Selegua River as 
it bashes its way through a deep gorge. The compo- 
sition of soil and minerals along the walls of this 
canyon is a road designer’s nightmare; solid gran- 
ite formations are totally absent. Engineers have 


had to notch their road along slanted walls of 
yellow clay and restless boulders. Both sides of the 
Selegua canyon are wallpapered with tiny corn- 
patches meticulously cared for by steeplejack farm- 
ers. When it rains the mud oozes from the fields 
and splatters down on the road below. Occasional- 
ly a whole cornfield detaches itself in one giant 
avalanche that may take bulldozers and draglines 
weeks to clear from the road. 

The Fisher Brothers Construction Co. had the 

biggest dirt-moving and slide-removal contract in 
the El Tapon project. Most of their work was done 
on an estimated yardage basis at $1 per cubic yard. 
One of their foremen told me that the Fisher Broth- 
ers would probably end up with a 60 percent profit 
on their work, which would make it by far the 
most lucrative contract on the entire Pan-American 
Highway system. Their profit was largely due to a 
single landslide — the slide of Sugar Mountain. 
’ In notching the roadgrade along the lower face 
of Sugar Mountain, the bulldozers weakened its 
structure and eventually the whole mountainside 
began slowly to slip downward. When the slide 
covered the road, it stopped. But, as soon as the 
bulldozers cleared the road, the mountain began 
slipping again. Getting rid of the dirt was no prob- 
lem; bulldozers simply pushed it off the road and 
let it fall into the river. However, for each yard of 
dirt removed another yard came down to take its 
place. It was one vicious, and extremely expensive, 
circle. 

The Fisher Brothers brought in two Cats and a 
2%-yard shovel to work on the slide. At a dollar 
per yard, these machines worked around the clock 
earning thousands of dollars each day, without 
making any noticeable headway. They worked for 
two months on the Sugar Mountain slide until the 
Fisher Bros. had moved the total amount of yard- 
age called for in their contract. They then re-ne- 
gotiated their contract and went back to work at 
the slide. 

The only feasible way of calculating the yardage 
removal was to use surveyor transits and take meas- 
urements of the ‘‘missing part” of the mountain, ar- 
rive at an educated guess of how much mountain 
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there was before it started slipping. A then with a 
bit of subtraction, plus a lot of guessing, come up 
with a figure of yardage moved. Everybody on the 
project knew that many thousands of yards had 
simply slid down and over the road, spilling into 
the river without having to be touched by machines 
— but there was no way of establishing how much, 
so the Fisher Brothers got paid for all of that ‘‘free 
dirt’’ also — at the same rate: one dollar per yard. 
When | rode my motorcycle into El Tapon, 
all construction was at a standstill due to heavy [ 
rains. | ploughed, pushed and pulled my cycle over | 
the slush of dozens of landslides, and to cross the 
Selegua River | twice had to resort to flimsy, swing- 
ing footbridges made from wire, plank and vines. | 
Once a 20-ton boulder thundered down from the 
mountain and smacked into the road less than a 
hundred yards ahead. By the time | emerged from 
El Tapon | was convinced that this was one helluva 
stupid place to build a road. 


Probably the most expensive piece of road construction ever atrempted, 
the 20-mile stretch of Pan-American Highway between the Mexican border \@ 
and Huehuetenango, Guatemala, foolishly tried to follow the temperamental, 
flood-addicted Selegua River as it bashes its way through a deep gorge. A 
road designer’s nightmare, solid granite formations are totally absent here. 
To cross El Tapén in July, 1960, I ploughed, pushed and pulled my BMW 
over the slush of dozens of landslides. I forded the Selegua River on flimsy, 
makeshift plank catwalks, and also on swinging footbridges made from 
wire, plank and vines. Eventually, roadbuilders accepted the obvious and 
pronounced the El Tapon crossing impossible; today traffic to Guatemala is 
routed through Arriaga and Tapachula. 
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With every rain the Selegua River 
throws a fit and goes crashing 
| through the canyon, destroying 
| everything within reach. Building 
permanent bridges over it has 
Proven to be virtually impossible. 
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| had read in Terry’s Guide to Mexico that the 
Indians of Chiapas were capable of communicating 
over long distances by a form of mental telepathy. 
Some people claim that their neighbors in El Ta- 
pon do the same. | had the nerve-wracking experi- 
ence of seeing how these wireless messages are sent. 
It happened during my second night in El Tapon. 
Rain had been falling all day and my clothes were 
slimy with yellow mud when | pulled up to a pole- 
and-thatch shack to ask if | might have refuge for 
the night. 


An Indian woman met me at the door. Her hair 
was a black mess and her ragged dress was almost 
as dirty as her little naked son who was on the dirt 
floor playing with a skinny black dog. She spoke 
Spanish toothlessly and when | asked for lodgings 
she said | would have to ask her husband when he 
came down from the mountain. Just before dark 
his handsome hulk appeared in the doorway; he 
dropped his load and swept his woman into his 
arms. The passion in their embrace would have 
made a French movie director take notice. The 
woman helped him remove his rain-soaked poncho 
and then built a fire among the three stones that 
were her stove. She heated some mashed brown 
beans and fried tortillas and they asked me to eat 
supper with them. 

“May | stay the night?’’ | asked, knowing that | 
had delayed long enough to lower the risk of refus- 
al. “Of course,”’ he said. 


After supper the man and woman sat around 
their fire laughing and kissing their child — and 
each other. So simple their life — and yet so very 
happy. | found myself feeling envious, wondering 
if it was simplicity that was the key to happiness. 
Could it be that with prosperity one’s life becomes 
too complex; that the more complex one’s life, the 
more elusive happiness becomes? 


Eventually, the man took three planks, placed 
them side by side on the damp dirt floor and cov- 
ered them with two burlap sacks. My bed was 
made. There were dry clothes in my saddlebags, so 
| changed and, using my leather jacket for a blan- 
ket, dozed off almost at once. 


“EEE-YI-EEE-YI-YEEE!!” a blood-curdling scream 
grated my eardrums and | bolted to my feet, glanc- 
ing around the room. The man was at the fire play- 
ing with the child; his woman was absent. 

“EEE-YI-YI-YEEEK!!” the trilling shriek blasted 
my senses again and recharged the cold shivers racing 
along my spine. At a glass-shattering pitch, the 
shriek was worse than a hundred hands clawing 
fingernails over a blackboard. And it wasn’t a night- 
mare — it was the woman; she was outside doing 
things with her voicebox, things that | had never 
imagined were possible. 

When | saw that it was she, my first impression 
was that she was frightening away evil spirits, 
but she intermittently continued with her cater- 
wauling for an hour or more. | was a nervous wreck 
when the woman finally shut up and came back 
inside. She visited awhile with her husband, then 
they kissed, took their child and went to bed. 

Sleep was impossible to reclaim and | sat up 
through most of the night trying to rationalize 
such behavior. Finally | decided that she was a rav- 
ing lunatic and that her husband kept offering his 
tenderness to humor her away from violence. | 
made up my mind to ask him about it in the morn- 
ing, which it almost was when | fell asleep. 

| delayed my departure until the woman went 
for water and was out of earshot. ‘“‘Why did your 
wife scream so much last night?”’ | asked the man. 


“She wasn’t screaming,” he said, ‘‘she was visit- 
ing with her mother.” 

| tossed that around for a while and then asked: 
“Where is her mother?” 


He pointed towards the quiltwork of cornfields 
high on the yellow mountain that towered above 
us. ‘‘She lives on the other side of that mountain,” 
he said. 

Oddly enough, later that afternoon | heard that 
sound again. This time it was coming from a young 
Indian boy who had cut his finger on a machete. | 
stopped and tried to comfort the lad, and when | 
saw that the cut was far from serious | asked him 
if the pain was really all that bad. He didn’t an- 
swer; and shrieked some more. Then he stopped 
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and listened. Far, far down the canyon someone 
was shrieking back. 

“Who is that?” | asked the boy. ‘‘My mother,” 
he said, ‘‘she says I’d better come home and she'll 
bandage it up for me.”’ 

Apparently these people have developed a highly 
effective vocal code which, because of its ultra-high 
frequency, can span distances many times greater 
than would be possible with ordinary words. And, 
after centuries of usage, these tribes have probably 
become inherently capable of picking up frequen- 
cies that would be inaudible to the average ear. 

| spent a month in Guatemala and found it an 
extremely fascinating land. Strangely enough, little 
has been written about it, in English or Spanish. 
Guatemala triggered my addiction to Indian leg- 
ends and folklore, and it saddened me to learn 
that most of the intellectuals in Central America 
shy away from these colorful subjects. When | 
asked one school professor why, he said: ‘‘Indian 
legends are the heritage of a backward people. We 
want to escape from it and forget all the things & 
that have held us in ignorance. We are an awaken- [| 
ing nation and now we want to look forward to- 
ward a modern society and a progressive future.’’ 

Perhaps that is why no Guatemalan writer has 
shown interest in the colorful legend of La Laguna F 
‘| de Chicobal, the mountain lake near San Carlos 
Sija where | found red-and-white-robed Mam Indi- == 
ans falling to their knees in supplication — praying 
} " and mumbling chants to the spirit of the heart- -—— 

( : || broken Indian princess whose uncontrollable tears | 
formed the lake — and into whose depths she had 
flung herself to end her life. 


* Also known as quicksilver, 
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Guatemalan Indians practice dozens of strange 
religious customs, but the more sophisticated Gua- 
temalans have reason to be ashamed of some rituals 
that have developed from a strange interpretation 
of Christianity. During the week before Easter, In- 
dian men in one remote highland vie for the privi- 
lege of playing the part of Christ. One padre sadly 
told me how during the last Holy Week pageantry 
he had been unable to stop a crucifixion. Obeying 
the time-old tradition of the community, the Indi- 
ans selected one of the many volunteers to repre- 
sent Christ, and led him bearing a cross from village 
to village; then they nailed him to it. He died on 
the cross. 


Whether Christian or pagan, Guatemalan Indians 
take their religion seriously. At Quezaltenango, | 
learned of three German mountain climbers who 
had recently been killed for breaking some stone 
idols in a cave high on the slopes of the volcano 
Santa Maria. Apparently the alpinists had scaled 
the volcano and on their way down found a cave 
which showed evidence of being used regularly as 
a shrine. They vandalized it and broke several idols, 
but, before the Germans could make it back down 
the mountain, the Indians discovered the desecra- 
tion, tracked them down and killed them. 


At the base of Santa Maria, not far from where 
the Germans were killed, is a pint-sized volcano 
that has temper tantrums almost constantly. In 
nearby San Felipe this volcano is known as Santia- 
guito; but the Indians have another name for it 
which they keep secret — and share with no one 
outside their tribe. They regard Santiaguito with 
such awe that only the tribal brujos (witch doctors) 
are allowed to approach the mountain or to speak 
about it. For several centuries the brujos have gone 
to Santiaguito to mine mercury*. Only they know 
where these mines are and how to recover this 
extremely heavy and valuable liquid without suc- 
cumbing to the lethal gases exuding from the bow- 
els of the volcano. 


After Cortés conquered Mexico and Spain had 
spread her influence throughout Central America, 
gold mining became such a profitable business that 
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wa the Spanish Crown imposed every possible control % 

g@- to insure that each mine paid its “Royal Fifth” in § 

* tribute. In doing this Spain established a strict am 
4 monopoly over every known source and sale of [, 
mercury, the metallic, silvery-colored liquid ele- j 
ment which usually is obtained by roasting cinna- 
bar (red mercuric sulfide); only rarely is mercury 
found in its pure, natural state. Used for dental ; 
ieee amalgams, medicine, explosives, electroplating, 
hcaueee thermometers and in batteries, this liquid silver is , 
especially valuable in mining for its use in recovering 
gold dust and smaller nuggets. 


SANTA MARIA 
and 
According to 16th Century documents molder- SANTIAGUITO 


ing in the Colonial Archives in Guatemala City, the at the base of Santa Maria is 
Queen of Spain directed that a Catholic mission be __ the pint-sized volcano 


Santiaguito, which has temper 


erected at San Felipe for the explicit purpose of antacaealinnet coeataethes 


Christianizing the local Indians so that the Crown 
could learn the secret location of their mercury 
mines. The San Felipe mission was built and it still 
stands today. One padre there confided to me that, 
although all of the local Indians readily accepted 
Christianity, they have to this day remained tight- 
lipped about the source of their mercury. 

About once a month the brujos of San Felipe 
appear on the paved highway north of town stag- 
gering under heavy loads of mercury which they 
carry in hollow bamboo racks strapped to their 
back. They usually make their way northward to 
Quezaltenango. One druggist who buys regularly 
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from them told me that he resold the quicksilver to 
an engineer from a gold mining corporation. The 
brujos, he said, probably collected it from pockets 
and puddles found in fissures or grottos where 
chemicals accumulated from the gases excreted 
subterraneously by the volcano. The druggist 
thought that the brujos took only a tiny fraction 
of the available mercury, fearing that too much 
greed could invoke the wrath of the mountain 
gods. In May and June of 1933, Santiaguito erupt- 
ed violently and caused 150 deaths. Apparently the 
Indians regarded this as a sign of the volcano’s dis- 
pleasure; more than a decade passed before the 
brujos again offered mercury for sale to the drug- 
gists, dentists and medical doctors of Quezaltenan- 
go. 


Throughout the volcano-studded regions of Gua- 
temala, the Indian people are extremely clannish. 
Each village jealously retains its own particular hair 
style, dress and customs — and because of this | 
found riding the highways and byways of Guate- 
mala an ever-changing delight. | never ceased to 
marvel at the physical endurance of Mayan men, 
women and children, trotting like beasts of burden, 
along the road with enormous loads of pottery 
strapped to their heads and back. While on their 
journey, they move with a fast shuffling gait, and 
lean far forward to maintain their balance. A har- 
ness strap forced against the forehead keeps their 
load from shifting. They seldom rest their loads. It 
isn’t unusual for a group of men from Chichicaste- 
nango to shoulder 250-pound loads and trot off 
toward the market at Managua, Nicaragua — some 
600 miles away. More often than not, as soon as 
they sell their wares they go on a week-long drunk; 
and then, when their money is about gone, they 
start for home. Coming back they feel uncomfort- 
able and out of step without their loads, and con- 
sequently may stop to put rocks into their empty 
packboards to improve their traction and balance. 


Most amazing of all, a Maya can maintain a 
gruelling pace with his heavy loads day after day, 
eating nothing more than a few tortillas and the 
chili pepper paste he carries in a pouch on his belt. 


Men of incredible endurance, the 
Mayas carry 250-pound loads of 
pottery for hundreds of miles to 
market. Coming back, they put 
rocks into their empty pack- 
boards — to improve their 
traction and balance. 


“The way Maya Indians can maintain their 
strength and show no noticeable nutritional defi- 
ciencies while on this limited diet,’’ Dr. Constantino 
Suazo Arnoux from Santa Ana, El Salvador, told 
me, ‘‘seemed so incredible to the Nutritional 
Institute of Central America, that it decided to 
conduct a study and analyze the nutritional proper- 
ties of the Maya’s chili pepper paste. Some suspected 
that it had hitherto unknown vitamins, but, in 
laboratory tests chemists found that the mixture 
contained only protein and a few vitamins — far 
short of the minimun requirements for physical 
sustenance.” 

In their report, the doctors concluded that over 
the centuries the Mayas had developed a unique 
digestive constitution whereby their gastric en- 
zymes are capable of converting the ingredients of 
chili peppers into whatever mineral, protein or 
vitamin their bodies require. ‘‘In a way,’’ Dr. Suazo 
interpreted, ‘‘their digestive ability is somewhat 
like that of a cow, which can remain healthy by 
eating nothing other than grass.’’ 
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“Thus Your Majesty must understand that in 
these parts there are no Christians, no servants 
of God and the King; but only demons and 
traitors to their Law and King.” 
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As | wandered about the market places in Guate- 
mala, it seemed that whenever | ran into a large 
group of Mayas most of them were drunk and 
obnoxious. When I’d try to take a picture of a Ma- 
ya he’d more than likely ask me for money, or in- 


sist that | have a drink with him. 
Somehow, | felt very disappointed with the 


Mayas because | had read that they were a proud 
people, whose ancestors attained one of the highest 
cultures. When hairy barbarians were stomping 
around Northern Europe bashing each other over 
the head, the Mayas had already attained a sophis- 
ticated form of government, and had developed 
astronomy and mathematics to a high degree. Mas- 
terful engineers and sculptors, the Mayas built 
beautiful stone cities and temples — some of them 
20 stories high. It seems that their greatest master- 
piece was Tikal, which in its heydey was the largest 
city in the Americas and the religious Mecca of the 
Mayan empire. The 1,100 stone structures in Tikal 
covered nine square miles and may have housed as 
many as a million people. 

Then for some unknown reason the Mayas aban- 
doned their templed cities and slipped into anonym- 
ity. When the Spaniards came to Central America 
most of the Mayan cities they found had been in 
ruins for centuries. Vestiges of that magnificent 
culture still remained, but the Spanish invaders 
quickly devastated it. Mayan literature. was put to 
the torch — and the Christian Word moved in to fill 
the void. The Popol Vuh is one of the three Mayan 
Books to have escaped the systematic burnings; in 
reading the ‘‘translated” version of this document 
one cannot help but wonder what Great Knowl- 
edge we have been denied by the pious pyromania 
which was unleashed upon the Americas when the 
first Roman Catholic friars set foot upon this land. 

The mentality of that time was candidly express- 
ed in a letter written in 1541 to the king of Spain 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Santa Marta: 


“Thus Your Majesty must understand that in 
these parts there are no Christians, no servants 
of God and the King; but only demons and 
traitors to their Law and King.” 
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Here is a classic example of what a hungry jungle can do if it is not 
held at bay with machete and axe. Seeds take root in the cracks of 
causeways and in every temple and tomb..!/n the hot, humid climate 

of the Yucatdn, a seedling swiftly becomes a tree 
and the roots keep prying at stone and step, 
moving them here and there, lifting them, splitting 
~ them in half and then into quarters — always 
\ hee seeking a more lethal hold. 
\> 


Perhaps “‘social conscience”’ is 
the culprit, that innate trait, 
the built-in factor which de- 
cides at what point man will 


open the Pandora’s box to anarchy and massive chaos that will 
ultimately destroy, not only the social perfection he seeks — but 


also his culture. 


The Enigma of Tikal 


From the time that | saw the ruins of Tikal in 
Life magazine | wanted to go there myself, to wan- 
der among the temples and touch the stone statues 
with my hands. There is no road to Tikal; located 
in’ northernmost Guatemala, it is held prisoner by 
the tangled Petén Jungle. But Tikal is accessible by 
air; | flew there and stayed for a week. Tikal did not 
disappoint me — it is everything that a lost city 
should be. It pleased me that there were no other 
tourists and, except for a few archeologists hunch- 
ed over their scalpels and whisk brushes, | had 
Tikal all to myself. 

Here was a classic example of what a hungry jun- 
gle can do if it is not held at bay with machete and 
axe. When the Mayas abandoned their city, the jun- 
gle, with complete disregard for sacred objects, 
rushed in to reclaim it. Seeds took root in the 
cracks of causeways and in every temple and tomb. 
In the hot, humid climate of the Yucatan, a seed- 
ling swiftly becomes a tree and its roots keep 
prying at stone and step, moving them here and 
there, lifting them, splitting them in half and then 
into quarters — always seeking a more lethal hold. A 
score of trees take root on top of the highest tem- 
ple and reach skyward; now much higher than the 
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rest of the forest, the trees catch every breeze — 
and each undulation weakens the temple some 
more. The trees grow larger and heavier until the 
temple can no longer sustain their ponderous hulks 
— then with one final shove from the wind the 
trees come crashing down to the jungle floor, their 
roots pulling much of the temple with them. In- 
sects, bacteria and fungus quickly reduce the fallen 
trees to humus and return them to the soil that 
gives root to a thousand more plants rushing sky- 
ward to carry on the never-ending process of de- 
struction. 

When a man discovers a lost city, he soon becomes 
Obsessed with rescuing it from the jungle. But, even 
when adequately financed, such work is extremely 
slow because it is supervised by men of intellect 
with great, but always cautious, curiosity. They call 
themselves archeologists, and try to find out what 
kind of people built and lived in this city; when 
and why they came; what they did; what they be- 
lieved in, and ultimately: why they left. Wielded 
without supervision, a machete or shovel could 
clumsily destroy some important clue to the history 
of the city, or to the culture of its inhabitants. 


The more | watched them and visited with them, 
the happier | was that | had not decided upon ar- 
cheology for my profession. So infinitely patient 
these men and women were; and so slow their re- 
wards. One man had spent three months with a 
scalpel and whisk broom uncovering a nondescript 
clay pot that would have taken less than five mi- 
nutes to dig out with a shovel. That he apparently 
wasted three months with his overly-cautious effort 
meant little to him; his work was carried out in the 
interest of science — and that was all that counted. 

Other work revealed things of great importance, 
but much more had yet to be done before these 
findings could be evaluated. The strange, enigmatic 
behavior of Tikal’s inhabitants puzzled the scien- 
tists: it seemed that the Mayas would worship an 
idol for years and then, suddenly gouge out its 
eyes and batter it with sticks and stones. Then, with 
tender care, they would repair the damage and 
move it from one temple to another, only to finally 
smash it to bits and replace it with a different idol. 


Why the Mayas did this could supposedly be deter- 
mined after prolonged excavations and with infi- 
nite patience. A true archeologist wouldn’t dream 
of offering an official conjecture based on inconclu- 
sive findings. Archeology is an exacting science of 
discovering facts — not a profession that offers 
random conjectures and personal opinions. For 
someone of this profession to do so would incur 
the wrath of the entire archeological hierarchy, and 
more than one archeologist has been laughed out 
of his profession for such heresy. This probably 
was the reason why the men and women working 
at Tikal could offer nothing to put my curiosity at 
ease. It seemed that the only thing definite was 
that they were uncovering more questions and 
riddles than answers. They told me that it would 
be several years before Tikal was completely 
salvaged from the jungle — and maybe then, if they 
were lucky, they would have uncovered the reason 
why the Mayas had abandoned the city. But as for 
now, Tikal hadn’t yielded asingle shred of evidence 
to indicate that either famine, disease or warfare had 
caused its inhabitants to flee. After mulling over all 
of the imponderables, it would seem that the Ma- 
yas simply packed up and left Tikal — and never 
came back. 

The jungle still laid claim to most of the city 
when | was there. Bats had found abode in the 
chambers of the priesthood, and during daylight 
hours they hung upside down from the exquisitely 
carved zapote-wood lintels. Tittering monkeys 
made sport of swinging through moss-covered 
archways; fresh claw marks and cat dung at the 
opening of a cobwebbed passageway told of the 
curiosity of an old tom jaguar who had wandered 
through during the night. Hand-sized morpho but- 
terflies of Prussian blue flittered about on the tem- 
ple steps; and, as if doing their tiny bit to hold 
back the jungle, slave gangs of cutter ants selected 
and defoliated the most tender-leafed trees and 
formed endless lines of wobbling green traffic over 
Tikal’s lichen-covered causeways. Up in the highest 
branches the more-bill-than-bird toucans, frivo- 
lously sampling buds and fruits, interrupted their 
wastefulness to cock their heads and gawk imbecil- 
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icly as | passed underneath. Toward late afternoon, 
when the temperature was just right, the shrill 
sound of keyless fifes filled the air. Try as | would, 
| could never locate their source; each time | came 
too close, the insect musician laid down his fife 
and a dozen others farther on took up his note. 


The Temple of the Jaguar was my favorite, and 
when each day was spent | climbed to the top of 
its steps to watch darkness claim the jungled city. 
First bats fluttered down into the ball court to 
harvest moths and mosquitoes, then the sound 
of castanets came from far out in the murky jun- 
gle. Somewhere out there were a thousand tiny 
gypsies, dancing and clacking their castanets to the 
accompaniment of every night-happy frog with a 
croak in his throat. As the stars came out, so did 
the fireflies. At first a few flicked their lights cau- 
tiously; and when they saw that all was well, their 
friends came out. And so many others then came 
to join them that soon they were everywhere, pul- 
sating their glow in precise unison as if they had all 
come to help direct the orchestration of frog and 
castanet. 

On nights that preceded a day of heavy rain, 
howler monkeys took to the treetops to roar their 
weather forecasts, and to drown the sound of every 
other creature in the jungle. So captivating the 
sounds and smells of the jungle — so fascinating the 
templed city of Tikal. And yet those who had lived 
here had chosen to leave and never come back. 
Why? 

Since the Mayas are still a living and active race, 
one might reasonably assume that we could go to 
them and ask this question. Unfortunately, Mayas 
distrust all no-Mayas. They haven’t forgotten how 
Spanish priests had considered all Mayan doings as 
the work of the devil and systematically destroyed 
all the Mayan libraries they could find. Mayan 
books were made out of a paper pounded from 
the bark of certain trees; without a doubt, these 
libraries could have revealed many of the answers 
that archeoligists probe for today. As it was, the 
three books that survived the purge were sent to 
Spain as trophies of the conquest. These books have 


not provided sufficient material for scholars to 
break down glyph writings, but it would seem that 
the Maya had no alphabet as such. They used a sym- 
bology of a complex sort; their figures represented 
ideas rather than pictures or sounds. In mathemat- 
ics they had incorporated the all-important zero 
before it was brought from the Orient to European 


minds. 
Some of the old Maya brujos living at Chichi- 


castenango claim that they can trace their blood 
lines back to the almehenob aristocracy who lived 
in Tikal and other templed cities now abandoned. 
However, these men are illiterate and highly super- 
stitious, so students of science do not take their 
testimony seriously. Besides, these brujos drink too 
much corn alcohol. Boozing has always played an 
important part in Mayan rituals, and today most of 
the Mayas believe that intoxication is a convenient 
and pleasant short-cut for attaining that spiritual 
plane in which one no longer needs an intermedi- 
ary to speak with those who live in the Spirit World. 

The stubbornness of local Maya brujos has galled 
the Catholic priests ever since they built their little 
white Santo Tomas church at Chichicastenango. | 
had already been to Chichicastenango and, like 
every American tourist who comes to Guatemala, 
ended up going to “Chichi’’ on market day. | 
expected a tourist trap, but was happily surprised; 
although Chichi is over-commercialized, the people 
haven’t deviated from their old customs. But the 
Padres at Santo Tomas wish they would. When the 
first Spaniards came to Chichi and built the church, 
the old brujos were skeptical of the whole business. 
But the persistent padres finally got them inside 
and, after sitting through a mass and a communion 
or two, the Indians were impressed. The mysticism 
the padres affected was almost as good as their 
own, so the brujos struck a deal: they would 
endorse the church if the padres promised not to 
interfere with religious rituals that the Mayas were 
accustomed to. This seeming a logical compromise, 
the church clergy permitted this bending of the 
rules, confident that within a generation or two 
the Mayas would forget their silly old idols and 
become true Christians. 
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The jungle still laid claim to most of the city 
when. | was there. Bats had found abode in. the 
chambers of the priesthood, and during daylight 
hours they hung upside down from the exquisitely 
carved zapote-wood lintels. Tittering monkeys 
made sport of swinging through moss-covered 
archways; fresh claw marks and cat dung at the 
opening of a cobwebbed passageway told. of the 
curiosity of an old tom jaguar who had wandered 
through during the night. Hand-sized MORPHO 
butterflies of Prussian blue flittered about on the 
temple steps: 


The Temple of the Jaguar was my favorite, and when each day was spent | 
climbed to the top of its steps to watch darkness claim the jungled city. 
First bats fluttered down into the ball court to harvest moths and mosqui- 
toes, then the sound of castanets came from far out in the murky jungle. 
Somewhere out there were a thousand tiny gypsies, dancing and clacking 
their castanets to the accompaniment of every night-happy frog with a 
‘croak in his throat. As the stars came out, so did the fireflies. At first a few 
flicked their lights cautiously; and, when they saw that al! was well, their 
friends came out. And so many others then came to join them that soon 
they were everywhere, pulsating their glow in precise unison as if they had 
all come to help direct the orchestration of frog and castanet. 

On nights that preceded a day of heavy rain, howler monkeys took to the 
treetops to roar their weather forecasts, and to drown the sound of every 
other creature in the jungle. 
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flutes, rose 
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r, skyrockets, drums 


-liquo 
petals, “pom” incense and lighted candles are still indispen- 
sable ingredients for communicating with the Spirit-World. 


even so, to them, corn 


Although centuries have passed, the brujos are 
still making the priests stick to that bargain. Today 
the padres in Chichi don’t dare make a move unless 
it is okay with Mayan top brass. The brujos’ ances- 
tors had devised a calendar which no one has been 
able to improve upon. After studying the heavens 
and the calendar for some 2,000 years, the brujos 
know that there are ‘‘good”’ days and also ‘‘evil’’ 
days. The Mayas love market days; in Chichi, they 
fall on Thursday and Sunday. The priests have a 
real winner when market day happens to be a 
“good” day. On dates like this the brujos make sure 
that the church has a sell-out gate, and send drum- 
mers and flute players bonging and wailing up and 
down every street and through every bar — to 
gather the fold. Like Pied Pipers, they round up a 
bunch of followers, lead them to the church, leave 
them there and go back to look for the strays. 
Meanwhile, the brujos have not been idle; ever since 
the previous evening they have been getting things 
in shape for the padres. All night they have been 
chanting, shooting off skyrockets, drinking and 
sprinkling corn liquor over anybody or anything 
— greasing the skids to make sure that the gods and 
their intermediaries will be present. When satisfied 
that they have created the proper atmosphere, they 
give the padres the sign, and mass is held. And as 
added precaution: to make sure that nothing runs 
afoul, the brujos serve as altar boys — unless the 
padres can talk them out of it. 

Mass, confession and communion are just warm- 
er-uppers for Mayan religious fervor and when it is 
a ‘“‘good”’ day they push the pews back, build fires 
on the charred tiled floors, light candles, scatter 
rose petals about and burn a most nauseating home- 
made incense which they call ‘pom.’ The Indians 
may keep the fires going for hours while they take 
turns talking to their oleoflorous arrangement. 
The lighted candles represent ancestral spirits they 
are trying to contact; white rose petals are symbol- 
ic of the dead, colored ones represent the living 
to whom favors are owed. A Maya speaks to his 
lighted candle, hoping that once reminded by the 
rose petals, the ancestral spirit will follow the pom 
smoke to heaven, and there take the request before 
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Market day at Chichicastenango is also a day of 


prayer, Liquor is an important factor in all Mayan 
religious rituals. 
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Mass, confession and communion are just warmer-uppers for Mayan reli- 
gious fervor and when it is a “good” day they push the pews back, build 
fires on the charred tiled floors, light candles, scatter rose petals about and 
burn a most nauseating homemade incense which they call “pom.” The 
Indians may keep the fires going for hours while they take turns talking to 
their oleoflorous arrangement. 
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the deities for mediation. Just to make sure that 
the candles don’t forget, the squatting Indians keep 
rearranging their rose petals and, maybe as a subtle 
bribe, sprinkle corn liquor about. ‘‘Good”’ days are 
great for going to church to ask favors. : 

Naturally these fires do a thorough job of black- 
ening the church; worse yet, the brujos refuse to 
allow the padres to clean the soot which has been 
collecting on the ceiling for centuries. The brujos 
warn that the spirits living amidst the soot must 
not be disturbed, and the padres carefully respect 
their advice, knowing that without the brujos’ help, 
the Mayas would not come to church. 

When Chichi’s market day corresponds with a 
bad day on the Mayan calendar, the turnout in the 
Santo Tomas church is bound be small. On such 
days only those who want to cause harm, or who 
are seeking protection from harm, will attend 
church. But going to church on “‘evil’’ days is a 
waste of time, because old Mayan deities know a lot 
more about revenge than does the Christian God in 
Santo Tomas. On evil days your best bet is to go 
up to see old Pascal Abaj, the stone idol on top of 
a nearby mountain. 

When | was in Chichi, by noon just about every 
Maya, including the brujos, was drunk enough to 
communicate with the spirits. The church steps 
were littered with prostrate, moaning forms. No 
One was quite sure whether it was a good or an-evil 
day. Finally one still-upright brujo told me it was a 
so-so day. When | asked about the idol of Pascal 
Abaj, he pointed at a pine-clad hill and burped 
“Pascal Abaj.’’ When | asked him to lead me there, 
he tried, but halfway up he sat down and fell 
asleep. 

Leaving him, | climbed the hill and found two 
remarkably sober brujos in a small clearing pros- 
trating themselves before a stone idol. It had an 
ugly, squinting expression, was about two feet tall 
and its smoke-blackened face was streaked with 
candle wax. When one of the attendants saw me he 
came over and told me to leave; non-Mayas were 
not allowed at the shrine. | countered that | had 
heard of their all-powerful religion and had come 
to observe it so that | could teach it to my people. 
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He pondered a 
go!’’ he demanded, and shoved his jug at me. | 
made the supreme sacrifice and drank. 

Presently other Indians appeared, among them a 
frowning woman of about 30 who had a bone to 
pick. She handed a cloth bag to the two brujos and 
asked them to fix up the place so she could ‘‘talk.”’ 
They unwrapped neatly-packed bundles from her 
bag. | noted the contents: a half dozen candles 
which the brujos lighted and set on top of the idol; 
several handfuls of rose petals which they scattered 
on and around the idol; and four rolls of pom 
which the brujos placed in smoking incense burners 
and swung about as they walked hither and yon, 
chanting in the Mayan tongue. At the bottom of 
the bag was the inevitable bottle of corn liquor. 
One brujo cut short his incense duties to uncork it 
and, chanting loudly, sprinkled some of the liquid 
on the rose petals, and then to the four cardinal 
points. When about half of it was gone, the other 
brujo came over to him, inspected the bottle, and 
tasted it. Apparently it was pretty good stuff; they 
drank the rest and abandoned the scene to the 
woman. 

She kneeled in front of the lighted candles and 
began to talk, at first pleading and lamenting; but 
within a quarter of an hour her voice became loud 
and her gestures more animated. Apparently think- 
ing that she had been using the wrong approach, 
she began scolding, shaking her fists and threaten- 
ing the candles, scattering rose petals all over the 
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place. Her voice remained bitter until she had made 
her point, and then it mellowed to tenderness and 
understanding. A bit more chit-chat and she bid 
the candles, the rose petals and the squinting idol 
good-bye. The rest of the Indians had already de- 
parted when she picked up her empty bottle, 
placed it in her bag and started down the hill, her 
face illuminated with the smile that comes with 
religious fulfillment. 

Now, on the lichened steps of the Jaguar Temple 
in the abandoned Tikal, | recalled that woman — 
and thought her strange behavior may have provided 
us with a significant insight toward solving the 
imponderable cultural riddles archeologists have 
been uncovering from the ruins of this Mayan city: 
she revealed that Mayas not only venerate, but also 
vent their wrath upon, the spirit world. 

While the ancient Mayas venerated many dif- 
ferent deities, they apparently attached no great 
importance to any particular god or idol. The muti- 
lated idols in Tikal would indicate that whenever 
the Mayas felt some particular a god wasn’t doing 
his job — they might just as well go into the temple 
and smash hell out of him. Later, they might forgive 
the god and make amends by chiseling his face 
back in place; but that didn’t mean he wouldn’t get 
smashed again if he repeated the mistake. 

Mayas have always liked their corn liquor, and 
probably a lot of Tikal’s religious . rituals were 
conducted by priests stumbling about in drunken 
stupor — which could account for the fact that one 
idol was smashed and later re-erected upside down. 
It is quite likely that drinking and the chastisement 
of unworthy gods played some part in the demise 
of the Mayan empire — but it does not explain 
enough. 

In reading the works of men dedicated to solving 
the Mayan puzzle, | found that each authority 
presents a theory which is accepted by some and 
pooh-poohed by others. Warfare, climatic changes, 
ravaging earthquakes, epidemics of yellow fever 
and malaria, cultural corrosion due to Mexican 
influence, famine due to primitive farming meth- 
ods, exhaustion of soil fertility and even mass- 
ive sequestration by UFOs, have been offered as 
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solutions; and each one of these theories has been 
kicked to pieces by acceptable logic. 

One theory which has won wide acceptance 
would have us believe that class conflict among 
Mayan peasantry, aristocracy and theocracy caused 
their civilization to decay from within. Each au- 
thority supporting this theory points out that the 
Priests and nobles acquired far-reaching powers 
which eventually they used abusively. Purportedly, 
their excesses were so great that, tiring of such 
debauchery, the peasant masses revolted and 
destroyed the hierarchy, abandoned all religious 
centers and left, never to return. 

As a layman, | cannot accept that theory in its 
entirety. It just doesn’t make sense that the Maya 
intellectuals couldn’t have maintained control over 
the working mass if they had wanted. If they could 
control their gods, then surely they could have con- 
trolled the people. On the steps of the Jaguar Py- 
ramid, | came up with my own theory — which still 
makes sense to me. 

| suggest that the cause of the demise can’t be 
determined by conducting a post-mortem on the 
ruins of Tikal or any of the other abandoned Maya 
cities. The Mayan culture fell because of the weak- 
ness of its men, and to find that weakness we must 
look to our own society to see what our own short- 
comings are. 

In a short time, U.S. society has grown to great 
heights; perhaps it can be compared with Mayan 
civilization at its zenith. The best Indian intellectu- 
als could be compared with the finest minds in our 
own society; their reasoning had reached a high 
degree of sophistication. However, in the distant 
past the Mayas were once savages and so were we. 
In the Mayan heyday, a man was not much dif- 
ferent from us; he just lived in a different age. 

Mayan culture, despite its greatness, had proven 
to be temporary. As | sat on the Jaguar Temple 
looking down upon the vacant causeways, it seemed 
obvious that there had never been, nor would there 
ever be, a permanent civilization. 

Already the world has seen more than 20 out- 
standing cultures rise, thrive and fall. Like the 
Aztecs and the Incas who fell to Hernan Cortés 


So captivating the sounds and smells of the jungle — so fascinating the 
templed city of Tikal. And yet those who had lived here had chosen to leave 
and never come back. Why? 


If all cultures must inevitably fall, then my own civilization, 
like a human’s life, is only a fleeting thing. 1f Mayan culture 
decayed fron within, then something triggered that decay. 

/f some innate human weakness was to blame, would that 

same trait cause the fall of my own civilization? 


and Francisco Pizarro, some were destroyed from 
without, others decayed from within. If all cultures 
must inevitably fall, then my own civilization, like 
a human’s life, is only a fleeting thing. If Mayan 
culture decayed from within, then something trig- 
gered that decay. If some innate human weakness 
was to blame, would some day that same trait 
cause the fall of my own civilization? Could it be 
that my culture had already passed its zenith, and 
was in decline? 

Why is it that, despite his prolific nature and his 
ability to control his environment, man has not 
succeeded in overpopulating his planet? 

When the lemmings become too numerous they 
swim out to sea; and when rabbits overpopulate a 
region, some new virus comes to wipe them out. It 
is nature’s way of handling such problems. But 
man knows better than to swim out to sea, and his 
doctors have learned to control viruses. Then what 
is it that controls the numbers of men? Quite ob- 
viously it is the inner nature of man _ himself. 

The history of man is war, and the killing in- 
stinct has time and again decimated the population 
— without eradicating the species. To say that man 
controls his numbers begs the question; but could 
it be that when man was put on this earth he was 
given not only a thinking brain but also several 
innate traits that would forever keep his numbers 
in check? If war doesn’t stop man from overpopu- 
lating his planet — what will? Could it be that the 
altruism of the Mayas destroyed Tikal? Could it be 
that human concern, conscience — altruism — is 
destroying my own civilization? 

To the savage, conscience has a limited meaning; 
his sympathy is only for those of his own clan. 
Suffering and death beyond his own tribe mean 
nothing to him. Strangely enough, as soon as man 
becomes civilized he tends to develop a sincere 
concern for people he has never met, and his indif- 
ference toward suffering strangers is less. 

Later, as man climbs the cultural ladder toward 
a sophisticated life with aesthetic and intellectual 
pursuits, he sees war as a human disgrace and con- 
science becomes a big, big thing to him. His mind 
concerns itself with injustice and sufferings, and 
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noble Lincoln-like phrases are always on the tip of 
his tongue. Even when conscientious men remain 
unheard, and in a minority, a society — strangely 
enough — can continue to prosper and grow more 
refined. Perhaps a close analysis of man’s history 
would reveal that when a culture reaches its peak, 
and Utopia would seem within grasp, there suddenly 
appear many truly conscientious men who look 
back down the ladder of their success and see that 
their prosperity has not been shared by all; and that 
there yet remain many underprivileged groups which 
have not had their fair share in society and govern- 
ment. These individuals eventually multiply to 
such impressive numbers, that sooner or later they 
are able to make themselves heard — inciting others 
also to respond to altruistic goals; until finally the 
aristocracy as well as the masses are willing to con- 
cede that human dignity demands no less. 

Though radical social and economic changes re- 
quire time for new values to take shape, and for 
old wounds to heal, man is by nature a very impa- 
tient being. With the promise of Utopia so tanta- 
lizingly near, men tend to disregard the dangers 
associated with plunging headlong into purging their 
culture of every shame. Unfortunately, this course 
of action is a luxury which society can ill afford. 

Perhaps a culture faces its greatest crisis when its 
leaders assign themselves to witch-hunting for social 
injustices, and conscience becomes an obsession 
of mind and government, rather than merely a code 
of ethics. Perhaps social conscience is the culprit, 
that innate trait, the built-in factor which inad- 
vertedly seduces man into opening the Pandora’s 
box to the anarchy and massive chaos which will 
ultimately destroy, not only the social perfection 
he seeks — but also his culture. 

If one were to see some logic in such theory, 
how could it apply to the Mayas? What evidence 
uncovered in Tikal could possibly indicate that this 
society had been destroyed by the social conscience 
of some of its members? 

Carbon dating has shown that for centuries the 
Mayas made practice of bashing their stone gods, 
and notably so in Piedras Negras where they des- 
troyed some exquisite works of sculpture. Such 


Perhaps “social conscience” is the culprit, that innate trait, 
the built-in factor which inadvertedly seduces man into 
opening the Pandora’s box to the anarchy and massive 
chaos which will ultimately destroy, no only the social 
perfection he seeks — but also his culture. 
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mutilations were not the work of angry mobs; they 
were deliberate breakage. In Tikal the destruction 
took place in chambers too small to admit more 
than two or three persons at a time; therefore, 
almost certainly the priests were the ones who car- 
ried out these acts. Tikal is the only city where any 
evidence was found that the Mayan priests then 
tried to make amends and rebuild their broken 
idols and restore them to their original importance. 
One could almost assume that this was an act of 
conscience. Evidence shows that these restorations 
took place within the space of a few years — imme- 
diately before the abandonment of Tikal! 

Tikal, as all Mayan cities, had a culture in which 
the caste system was clearly defined. The priests 
and the nobles were privileged; the peasants and 
workers were, by birth, destined to a life of servi- 
tude and toil. This might have been an ideal ar- 
rangement for moving rocks, clearing jungles and 
building stone cities, but it didn’t help to build a 
society striving toward universal human dignity. 
Whether they wanted to or not, the Maya leaders 
would sooner or later have had to face that fact. 

The caste system could have been altered by a 
workers’ revolt. Or it could have been changed by 
peaceful means had the Mayan hierarchy dictated 
such social reforms. Every authority who argues 
the theory that the Mayan empire fell from social 
decay invariably insists that the caste system was 
terminated by violent means, even though no ar- 
cheological evidence supports that claim. To me it 
seems that if the Mayan leaders were intelligent 
enough to chart the heavens, measure the seasons, 
and engineer beautiful temples such as Tikal, it is 
absurd to assume that they were guilty of the 
debauchery assigned them by the post-morticians 
of their culture. | think that, during the years prior 
to the final eclipse of their culture, the Mayan 
leaders and the brujos of Chichicastenango had a 
sincere humanitarian concern for their countrymen, 
peasant or noble. Therefore, | would suggest that 
the social revolution which closed the pages on 
Mayan history was provoked by peaceful means, 
by decree of the Mayan leaders — such as the 
change in social values which took place between 


the white and black races in my own country, and 
the one that is painfully trying to manifest itself in 
the Republic of South Africa. To legislate legal 
equality is one thing — to legislate social equality is 
another. The latter is seldom done gracefully. 
Violent human reactions come easily in times when 
social values shift too rapidly; it could have been 
that shift which destroyed Tikal. It could be 
something quite similar which some day will destroy 
my civilization as well. 

When the DC-3 came to reclaim me from my 
week’s stay at Tikal, | boarded it wishing that | 
could have stayed a month or more. The pilot 
smiled and banked the DC-3 when | implored him 
to circle the city after our take-off. The Jaguar 
Temple’s white limestone altar looked even more 
impressive from the air; twenty stories high, its 
brushy crown looked down in disdain at the earth- 
bound jungle surrounding it. We passed over the 
machete scar of Tikal’s airstrip and then droned on 
over the endless blanket of bumpy green jungle. 
For more than an hour there was no sign of life 
below other than the cocoa-brown River of Pas- 
sion* charting its forgetful course hither and yon, 
wandering like a lost soul in search of the sea. 
Sometimes it would curve for some 20 miles, only 
to stray back and pass within a few hundred yards 
of itself. The River of Passion, like the culture of 
Tikal, was lost in the Petén Jungle. I 


* Rio de la Pasién. It 
eventually joins the 


Rio Salinas at the Altar 


de Sacrificios on the 
Mexican border to 
form the Rio 
Usumacinta which 


then lethargically struggles 
through the endless Tabas 


swamplands, finally 
finding the Gulf of 
Mexico at Punta 
Frontera. 
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“I decided to come to Belize where | can have all of 
the black men | want — because they do to me what no 
white man can do,” she said. “A black man isn’t wishy- 
washy when he makes love; he’s dynamic and he’s ardent 
in a cruel sort of way — and there’s so much of him.“ 


Who-You Bird 


She looked about 20, this cute, freckle-faced 
blonde who came bouncing up the gangplank, fol- 
lowed by an ebony giant carrying her suitcases in 
gorilla-like arms. Aubrey ‘‘Buster’’ Hunter’s fat face 
scowled when the two stepped aboard his diesel- 
powered banana boat, the Heron H. He pulled the 
cigar stub from his teeth and spat over the side. 
“Got your papers in order?’’ he asked, his voice 
hard. 

“I sure do,”’ the blonde cooed, handing him her 
American passport. The captain checked the stamps 
and handed it back. 

“‘And the $10 for the fare to Belize?” 

The blonde smiled and her impish nose wrinkled 
naughtily; she reached into her little handbag and 
handed him two fives. The big Negro set the suit- 
cases down and the blonde turned and pushed up 
close to him. “Il guess this is goodbye,’’ she said, 
and the Negro lifted her to his chest and kissed her 
on the mouth. Like an ape hugging a doll he held 
her for a full minute and then he gently set her 
down. 

“Hurry back to Puerto Barrios,” his deep voice 
boomed as he went down the gangplank. 


Punta Gorda 


GULF 


OF 
HONDURAS 
. 


San Pedro Sulee 


HONDURAS 
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One of the Negro deck hands showed the blonde 
to her berth. Buster Hunter turned to me; ‘‘Pros- 
titutes — you name ’em and we haul ’em,’’ he 
snorted. ‘‘In the 24 years I’ve been ferrying be- 
tween Guatemala and British Honduras I’ve hauled 
all kinds of whores — but this blonde is different. 
She’s from a rich American family and she’s down 
here because she likes black men. Prostitution is 
just a sideline with her.” 

| didn’t know where he got his information, but 
the captain was right; Janice was her name and she 
came from California. ‘‘My parents got angry when 
they found out | was dating Negroes,”’ she told me 
the next day when we were anchored off from 
Monkey River waiting for the rowboat to come out 
and pick up mail, ‘‘so | decided to come to Belize 
where | can have all of the black men | want.’’ 

Her confession would have startled me had she 
not already done so when she kissed the giant Ne- 
gro back at Puerto Barrios. ‘‘Why do you like black 
men?'’ | asked. 

“Because they do to me what vo white man can 
do,”’ she said. ‘‘A black man isn’t wishy-washy 
when he makes love; he’s dynamic and he’s ardent 
in a cruel sort of.way — and there’s so much of 
him.” 

Other passengers en route to British Honduras 
were four pudgy, middle-aged Arab brothers from 
El Salvador. They were going to visit another 
brother who lived at Stann Creek. A jolly, extro- 
verted lot, the four were forever eating and drink- 
ing, or joshing with Janice and the crew. Before 
they got off at Stann Creek, the Arabs boiled a 
syringe and gave each other penicillin shots — just 
in case. And Janice was $40 richer. The Negro 
cook and two Negro deck hands told me that they 
had had her for free — and | think they did. 

When we landed at Belize, the small, sleepy capi- 
tal of Britain’s predominantly Negro colony, eager- 
ness crept into Janice’s blue eyes. As soon as we 
cleared customs and immigration she grabbed her 
suitcases and hurried down the gangplank. The last 
| saw of Janice she was making her way through 
the black crowds; the wind was blowing her yellow 
hair, and she was smiling. 
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The sleepy little country of 
Belize (British Honduras) has 
had a stormy history. Mexi- 
cans repeatedly insist that it is 
rightfully theirs, while Guate- 
malan schools teach their 
pupils that it is a national 
province. English-speaking Be- 
lize was handed its new 

. constitution in 1987. It is now 
the only independent country 
of the Americas which has no 
access to the Pan-American 
Highway. 
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British Honduras is a small geographic mistake 
that clings like a leech to the lower part of the Yu- 
catan Peninsula. Practically all of it is sun-baked 
jungle and savannah; it is bordered on the east by 
the Caribbean, on the west by Guatemala, and on 
the north by Mexico. Mexico wants it, Guatemala 
claims it, but Britain has never considered aban- 
doning her tiny, bankrupt white elephant. 


In Central America, British Honduras is referred 
to simply as ‘‘Belize,’’ and none of the countries 
recognizes Britain’s claim. Every Guatemalan school 
teaches that Belize is a part of Guatemala; and po- 
litical sabre rattling on the issue is old hat to the 
Guatemalan press. Invasion threats don’t even cock 
an eyebrow among the citizenry of Belize, for they 
know perfectly well that if Guatemala sticks its 
foot across the border, Britain will chop it off. The 
black people with whom | talked were content 
with the status quo, and with the generous British 
subsidies that kept their little country ticking.* The 
only newspaper was a weekly poop sheet that 
wasn’t any larger than a sale bill. Except for an 
occasional gringo who comes down to shoot a jag- 
uar, tourists rarely stopped in Belize. However, 
‘when | was there at least a dozen gringos were 
using Belize as a base for gunrunning operations. 
They had supplied guns for Castro and now they 
were flying guns in for those who wanted to over- 
throw him. One Britisher at Belize’s airport told 
me: “You'll never find a worse collection of rogue 
Americans than right here in Belize. Most of them 
are pilots, and have their own planes; any revolu- 
tionary who has the cash to pay for guns knows 
that this is the place to make his deal.’’ 


My reason for going to Belize was simple: | didn’t 
believe the people who told me that it wasn’t worth 
seeing. So, leaving the Pan-American Highway, | 
rode for 200 miles to the Caribbean port of Puerto 
Barrios where | boarded the 66-foot Heron H on 
her weekly passenger, mail, chicken and banana 
run to Belize. The owner, and therefore ‘‘Captain,”’ 
Buster Hunter charged me $10 for passage and $5 
for the motorcycle. Along the way we stopped at 
Punta Gorda, Monkey River and Stann Creek. 


* 


In 1974 British Honduras 
officially became ‘‘Belize.’’ 
With the United Nations 
smiling its approval and 
Guatemala howling in 
protest, Great Britain then 
began to seriously 
negotiate Belize’s 
independence. In 
September, 1981, Britain 
handed its little colony 
(pop. 152,000) her new 
constitution and, with this, 
Belize became independent. 
Outraged, Guatemala 
broke relations with 
Britain and on 

Sept. 7, 1981, closed its 
borders to Belize. 
Reflecting its 119 years 

of British tutelage, Belize, 
with an astonishing literacy 
rate of 93 percent (as 
opposed to 47 in 
Guatemala), has a higher 
literacy than Costa Rica 

or Panama, and of all 
countries south of the Rio 
Grande — except Argentina 
(94 percent). 
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Just before we landed, a young, well-dressed Ne- 
gro came to my berth and showed me his badge; he 
was a plainclothes man with the police force in Be- 
lize. “Il just want you to know,” the black man 
said, ‘‘that you can depend upon me to assist in the 
capture.” | batted my eyes a couple of times. 
“Capture?” 

The black man smiled, ‘“‘You can reach me at 
police headquarters in Belize.’” He gave me his 
phone number and returned to his berth. 


Trying to make some sense out of his remark, | 
climbed to the pilot room to ask Captain Hunter. 
He chuckled, ‘‘It seems somebody started a rumor 
that you’re an FBI agent hot on the trail of a gang 
of gunrunners, and brought your motorcycle along 
for tracking them down.” 


The rumor followed me throughout my stay in 
Belize, and, when | saw the benefits, | wouldn’t 
have dreamed of discouraging it. At all times the 
black folk treated me with the utmost respect; and 
| could leave my motorcycle with baggage unat- 
tended in the street for hours, for no one dared to 
touch or steal a thing. Each day a policeman would 
stop by my room at the Hotel Mexico to ask if ev- 
erything was satisfactory. 

Although most black British Hondurans can 
speak perfect English if they have to, most of them 
prefer their sing-song dialect, a highly abbreviated. 
form of English in which the ends of words and 
sentences are dropped off. It is somewhat like the 
Jamaican tongue and moves along so fast that it 
confused me terribly. 

When | checked into the Hotel Mexico, a dusky 
maid with animated hips showed me to my room. 
She checked the water taps and the light switches 
and then asked me quite matter-of-factly: “You 
want fun?’ | stammered without committing my- 
self to either pro or con, and seeing my embarrass- 
ment she said: ‘‘I get you fun,” and left. 

A few minutes later | heard the patter of foot- 
steps coming down the hallway, then a soft knock 
on my door. It was the dusky maid with the ani- 
mated hips; she had an electric fan in her hand. 
“| bring fun,” she said, handed me the fan and left. 


The black people of Belize have very large fami- 
lies. It always surprised me when someone told of 
how many brothers and sisters he had; few had less 
than 12 and some had 25 or more. The larger the 
number, the prouder they were of their father’s vi- 
rility; they seldom mentioned their mother. One 
Negro explained that, whether born in wedlock or 
not, any child his father sired was promptly and 
unashamedly acknowledged — and automatically 
became a part of his family. Children of the same 
father were brothers and sisters; they never spoke 
in terms of half-brothers and half-sisters, and it 
seemed obvious that wedlock had a rather vague 
meaning. 


The Latin ‘‘cash before play’”’ version of prosti- 
tution is considered extremely vulgar by the black 
folk of Belize, and they prefer to believe that, 
among themselves, there is no such thing as ‘‘sex 
for sale.’’ Of course most men have several girl 
friends, and each man accepts the fact that any 
intimacy he shares with a girl should be rewarded 
according to his financial ability. ‘Just because a 
mon out of money, don’t mean he can’t have fun,’’ 
one Negro told me. He explained that later, when 
he has found work and acquired money, the man is 
expected to stop by and share part of it with the 
girls he’s been visiting. Any man who didn’t honor 
this code would be branded a cheapskate and every 
girl would avoid him like the plague. The girls dis- 
posed of unwanted pregnancies by boiling a herb 
called guinea hen root and drinking the water. 


Had | really expected anything of British Hon- 
duras, the country would probably have disap- 
pointed me; but | didn’t, so, even though my week 
there was terribly dull, | found the people charm- 
ing — and the worst damn liars | ever met. Telling 
lies is a way of life with the blacks of Belize and 
they relate each fabrication with such clear con- 
science that I’m sure they end up believing the 
tales themselves. | often felt that their lies were 
offered as a peculiar form of hospitality; realizing 
there was little to see or do in Belize, these black 
folks would go out of their way to relieve my bore- 
dom with their many tales of weird characters, lost 
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pirate treasure, and all kinds of supernatural phe- 
nomena. They were extremely superstitious. Every- 
one had a magic preventative against each fear and 
a cure for every ill. Voodoo curses, food poisoning, 
evil spirits, snake bite and marital infidelity seemed 
to be the subjects most often discussed. 

In Belize there was a man who was said to have 
made a contract with the devil; every black in the 
colony feared him. He was a middle-aged Spaniard 
by the name of Jackie Vasquez, who made his liv- 
ing by hunting and trapping animals for their hides 
and guiding gringos to shoot jaguar, tapir and alliga- 
tor. Jackie spent a lot of time alone at night out in 
the jungle; and that he always returned unharmed 
was evidence enough to the people that he had 
acquired ‘‘special protection.’’ No black man in his 
right mind would dream of going into the jungle at 
night because during those hours the forest was 
completely in the hands of ghosts and evil spirits. 

That Jackie Vasquez had killed a man with an 
ice pick during a fight and was closely involved in 
at least three other deaths, which the courts dis- 
missed as ‘hunting accidents,’ was ample proof to 
the blacks that Jackie’s contract with the devil 
called for the delivery of a human soul every now 
and then. Anyone could make a pact with the devil, 
the black folks told me; all one had to do was walk 
out into the jungle, sit on a log and play a guitar. It 
didn’t matter if you didn’t know how to play the 
guitar, but the day had to be Friday, and you had 
to go through this thing nine Fridays in a row. On 
the ninth Friday there would be someone waiting 
to ask what you wanted. If you wanted money, 
special powers, privileges or protection — this could 
all be worked out in the contract you made with 
the devil’s emissary. But the price was always high, 
and there was no breaking of the contract because 
it had to be signed with blood. If your contract re- 
quired you to deliver a soul to the devil whenever 
he demanded one, then you had to kill a man and 
deliver that soul or else pay the debt with your 
own life. 

The people gave Jackie a wide berth because 
they never knew when he might be out looking for 
a soul to deliver. When a jury saw fit to free Jackie 


from charges brought against him for killing a man 
with an ice pick, the magistrate was furious, and he 
upbraided the jury for their verdict by saying: ‘‘I 
am convinced that this man is guilty, yet you have 
seen fit to turn him loose. Be careful that the next 
life he takes is not that of your own son.”’ A Negro 
told me that several months later the son of the 
foreman of the jury was involved in a motorcycle — 
car accident in front of Jackie Vasquez’s home. Se- 
riously injured, the boy was brought into the house 
and died there in Jackie’s bed. The black folk of 
Belize don’t think that was a coincidence. 

Vasquez’s reputation as an outstanding guide was 
well known to a wealthy American clientele seek- 
ing jaguar trophies in the jungles of Central Amer- 
ica. One can hunt these elusive cats for months 
without seeing one, but Vasquez had an uncanny 
ability to outwit e/ tigre. Three members of the 
Adventurer’s Club of Chicago later told me they 
‘had hunted with Jackie, and all three had shot their 
trophies. 

| was in the village of Orange Walk in the north- 
ern part of Belize when | first saw Jackie Vasquez. 
Taking shelter from the blistering noonday sun, | 
was sitting in a sidewalk café when he walked past 
my motorcycle parked in the street. The children 
who were standing around it suddenly vanished, as 
if by magic. A Negro woman rushed out of a door- 
way, scooped up a naked infant playing on the 
sidewalk and dashed back inside, banging the door 
behind her. Shutters clattered shut, dogs disappear- 
ed from the street, and even my waitress fled to 
the kitchen. 

He did not look at me as he walked past my ta- 
ble. Like most Latins, Jackie was not a large man, 
though a little overweight. My first impression was 
that he was an actor who played the ‘bad guy’ in 
melodramas. His long, black hair, combed straight 
back, glistened with grease; his coal-black eyes 
were deep-set and cruel; the skin around them was 
much darker than the rest of his hawk-nosed face. 
The hard line of his mouth was as grim as his bull- 
dog chin, and he walked with the calculated step of 
a man who has spent most of his years in snake 
country. Jackie Vasquez did indeed look like a 
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man who had made a contract with the devil. Cer- 
tainly he must have been aware of how people 
regarded him, and | wondered if the diabolical look 
on his face was the psychological effect of his 
reputation, or whether, conversely, it was his looks 
that spawned his evil reputation among the super- 
stition folk of Belize. 

Later | heard of other men who were said to 
have made a pact with Satan; the expression “‘E] 
tiene contrato con el diablo”’ is spoken with fear 
by superstitious people in every country of Central 
and South America. Eventually,|! learned to use 
this bogey as a convenient means to rid myself of 
crowds of impudent children who obnoxiously 
shoved themselves too tightly around me and my 
motorcycle. At such times | would simply assume 
an evil facial expression, shift my eyes about a bit 
and then, leaning over, whisper into the ear or the 
nearest child: ‘‘Yo tengo contrato con el diablo.” 
My confession would immediately trigger a chain 
reaction of screams and panic, sending the whole 
crowd scurrying for safety. 


Driving in the city traffic of Belize was an art 
that | never mastered; and | narrowly missed disas- 
ter the first day. Having unloaded my motorcycle 
from the Heron H, | had scarcely ridden five blocks 
when an auto came charging down upon me with 
obvious homicidal intentions. | took to the ditch. 
Screaming denunciations from my sewer sanctuary, - 
| was even more provoked by the stupid driver’s 
blissfully innocent expression. | climbed back to 
the road and continued on my way. Another one! 
This time | climbed up onto the sidewalk and not 
a second too soon. 

A police officer approached, and asked: ‘‘You 
came in on the Heron H this morning, didn’t you?”’ 

“Yes, but 1’m not so sure it was a good idea,’’ | 
retorted. 

“I'm sorry sir, but if you intend to ride your 
cycle in British Honduras you’ll have to get insur- 
ance,’’ he said. 

“Damn good advice!’’ | snorted. ‘‘Did you see 
that stupid jerk that just tried to run me down — 
don’t you have any traffic laws here?’’ The officer’s 
expression remained unmoved by my outburst, his 


voice was calm: ‘‘Yes we do — and here it is com- 
pulsory to drive on the /eft side of the road.” 


Getting insured was no problem; the British had 
a downtown office that sold protection — $1.40 
for one month, and I’m sure it would have taken 
me that long to get used to the contrary traffic. My 
confidence was so rattled that, whenever | wanted 
to go someplace in town, | usually walked. 


All of the buildings of Belize are made of wood 
because anything heavier sinks into the mud. The 
tallest structure | saw was three stories high. The 
city’s heart is in the waterfront marketplace, and 
every day the sight of black frigate birds circling 
above its rusty corrugated tin roofs drew me there. 
Prices were outlandishly high: 90 cents for a dozen 
eggs; chicken meat $1 a pound; cabbage 40 cents; 
tomatoes 30 cents. Any meat was extremely expen- 
sive, yet tons of foot-long catfish swam unmolested 
‘in the canal-sewers, waiting for their daily handout 
of garbage from the marketplace. Although palat- 
able, these fish were considered scavengers and no 
one would touch them. 


| saw no signs of malnutrition; but marijuana at 
25 cents a reefer and intoxication were common 
fare. Belize is full of little cubbyhole bars and there 
are no teetotalers; rum is their drink and they take 
it straight. Barbados Rum, ‘the poor man’s whis- 
key,’ is the national favorite. Seldom was the street 
so empty that one couldn’t see a one-horse cart 
loaded with a barrel of rum, making the rounds of 
the bars to keep them supplied. 


Most of the bars had no chairs, a practical idea, 
because if you got too drunk to stand you didn’t 
get served and had to find someplace else to sleep it 
off. One of the town’s cleanest bars was owned and 
operated by a Mexican, Ramon Ramirez. Although 
Ramon had spent four of his 35 years in prison for 
accidentally driving his truck over somebody's child, 
he maintained a sense of humor, and | liked him 
immediately. He was married to a Spanish lady 
who lived in their home at Corozal, a little coastal 
town at the northern-most tip of the country. Ra- 
mon and Gladys were Seventh Day Adventists and 
in their nine years of marriage they had had eight 
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children. To slow things down a bit, he had decid- 
ed to spend more time at his bar in Belize. | looked 
forward to my visits with Ramon and through his 
eyes | gained a better insight into the local culture. 
Although he had been among the black folk of 
Belize during most of his life, he considered their 
superstitions to be sheer nonsense. Despite his wit 
and candid humor, there was a certain sadness deep 
in Ramon's eyes; it bothered me so much that fi- 
nally one day | asked him about it, and he confid- 
ed in me: “Danny, | have not seen my wife for six 
whole weeks and, for a Spaniard, that is a long, 
long time.” 

That night | gassed up my motorcycle, Ramon 
closed up his bar early and we headed for Corozal. 

The roads of British Honduras are narrow, one- 
way affairs that wind monotonously through tall 
grass or heavy jungle. Surprisingly, | found most of 


Ramon Ramirez, his wife 
Gladys, and their eight 
children. 


layers of crushed limestone. Since it was night, ve- 
hicular traffic was at a standstill, but all sorts of 
wild creatures made sport of romping up and down 
the road. Disorganized armies of huge side-tracking 
land crabs grouchily moved aside at our approach, 
and we came upon a ring-tailed coati mundi filling 
his belly on the crabs crushed during the daytime 
traffic. As darkness fell, half-gallon toads had come 
out of the grass and now sat on the hot pavement 
contemplating what was — and what could be. Lat- 
er On we came upon a small coral snake; oblivious 
to our presence, it was pursuing and biting a half- 
paralyzed toad which was at least 20 times heavier 
than itself. Heaven knows what that snake planned 
to do with the toad after it died. 

By now | was familiar with the pocoyo birds 
that haunted the roadside at night to feed on in- 
sects. The pocoyo is a dark-colored member of the 
whippoorwill, nighthawk and goatsucker family; 
but unlike its relatives the pocoyo’s eyes are lumi- 
nous and at night they shine like those of a cat. 
Pigeon-sized, these birds always surprised me when 
| came upon them sitting on the road at night, and 
involuntarily | slowed down lest | run over some- 
one’s cat — but always the two green orbs rose into 
the air before | was close enough to see their own- 
er. One never actually saw a pocoyo; by day they 
were hidden, and at night one saw only their green 
eyes and. white wingbands beating the air at one’s 
approach. In Belize the pocoyo were much more 
numerous than they were in Guatemala and their 
call was different; it was an almost human-like 
“Who-you? Who-you?’’ Naturally enough, the peo- 
ple of British Honduras called it the who-you bird. 
The blacks warned me about driving at night with- 
out a cap; should a who-you bird's droppings fall 
on my bare head | would be bald on that spot for- 
ever, 

By midnight | was yawning, so we traded places 
and Ramon drove. He was an experienced motor- 
cyclist and knew the road so we made much better 
time — and he didn’t slow down for the who-you 
birds. The reassuring purr of the BMW lulled me 
until | was more than half-asleep when something 
hit me on the shoulder and dropped to my lap. It 
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was a who-you bird. When | saw what it was, it 
pleased me because at last | would have the oppor- 
tunity to see what these creatures really looked 
like. | shoved the bird inside my leather jacket; 
when | saw the cantina lights of Maskall ahead | 
suggested that we stop in and have a beer — so I'd 
have light to inspect the bird. 

It was Saturday night, the weekly funfest of the 
black folk; and Maskall’s cantina was bursting at 
the seams. The calypso band had every hip in the 
place undulating, every shoulder jerking and every 
Negro sweating to its ecstacy. We sat down and 
ordered two beers. Ramon spotted an attractive 
Negress swaying her hips and tapping her graceful 
shanks to the music, and she was alone. They 
danced for a while; then her boyfriend came inside, 
tapped Ramon on the shoulder and took his place. 
Ramon returned to the table, mopping his brow. 
Meanwhile | had been battling mosquitoes like 
mad; and it bothered me to see that not a single 
one had chosen Ramon as a donor. ‘‘Why is it that 
| have so many mosquitoes and you have none?” 
| asked. 

“On Saturday nights the mosquitoes of Belize 
prefer to drink imported blood,” Ramon explained. 

As soon as | gained some headway killing off my 
mosquitoes, | reached into my jacket for the who- 
you bird. It had been stunned, but now was quite 
alive and struggling to get away. When it couldn’t, 
the bird showed its resentment by opening wide its 
enormous mouth; everything on the inside, from 
beak to tonsil, was as white as a detergent ad. The 
who-you’s eyes were deep-set behind long lashes 
and were about as evil-looking as God could have 
made them. It had a sickening way of gasping — as 
if it were going to vomit for lack of air, but couldn't; 
apparently this was normal behavior. Every who- 
you bird did the same thing, Ramon assured me. 

Just then the beers came; and as the waiter set 
them down his eyes met the malevolent stare of 
the who-you. For a second he froze, bug-eyed with 
disbelief. Then the bird opened its big wide mouth 
and gasped. The tray dropped from the waiter’s 
hands and his big lips moved futilely until they 
finally found a hoarse croak in his voice box: 


“Turn him loose, mon — turn him loose — who- 
you bird — who-you bird — bad, bad, bad!!’’ and 
with complete disregard of tables and chairs the 
terrified man crashed headlong toward the door- 
way. | sat there dumfounded as mass hysteria seized 
the crowd and sent all the men and women plung- 
ing through doorways and windows. One huge, 
half-drunk Negro made his own avenue of escape 
by crashing through the bamboo wall. Seconds lat- 
er only the three of us remained: Ramon, myself 
and the who-you. Looking at the ruin about us, | 
turned to Ramon, ‘‘What — what happened?” He 
sipped at his beer and then said: ‘“‘Oh, | forgot to 
tell you — the who-you bird is bad luck; if you 
stone it, break its eggs or molest it in any way, you 
suffer terrible consequences. Perhaps we’d better 
go.”’ 

We arrived at Corozal at four in the morning. 
Leaving me in the local hotel, Ramon hurried off 
to his house. | was smugly pleased for having 
brought him to Corozal to see his wife. Six weeks 
is a very long time. 

Two of his older sons came to fetch me late in 
the morning and | ate Sunday dinner with Ramon, 
Gladys and eight delightful children. But it amazed 
me that by 2 p.m. Ramon was getting ready to 
leave. Gladys packed a lunch for us and after ex- 
hausting farewells we hit the road for Belize. 

For at least a half hour we rode in silence, and | 
was sure that Ramon was lost in happy thoughts — 
but when he finally spoke, his voice was weak with 
despair. Surprised, | turned and saw the sadness in 
his eyes — it was even worse than before. | frowned, 
“Tell me, Ramon,” | said. “What is wrong?” 

“Danny, | couldn't have picked a worse day of 
the month to visit my wife.” 

I didn’t trust my voice for comment, and for sev- 
eral miles | rode in fear that from the back my 
shoulders were giving away my uncontrollable gig- 
gles. When finally sobered, | cleared my voice and, 
assuming a counterfeit expression of seriousness, 
turned toward Ramon and said: ‘Ramon, that 
must have been the bad luck of the who-you bird.”’ 

“Of course,’’ he said. “What could be worse?” 
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! climbed to the bridge and found Captain Garbutt at the 
helm peering across the moonstruck sea. The sky was bubbling 
with stars and the tropical breeze was as gentle as a mother’s 
caress. It was the kind of night which makes one reminisce, a 
night on which one could listen to a story of the sea. 


He saw several tall men 
dressed in black coming 
toward him. He wanted to 
run, but some strange power 
made him so weak that he fell 
on the sand and started to 
cry. Then the men started to 
dig a hole in the beach. 


Superstitions of Belize 


Ss 


As the Heron H made its way through the keys 
south of Belize and headed back to Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala, | climbed to the bridge and found Cap- 
tain Garbutt at the helm peering across the moon- 
struck sea. The sky was bubbling with stars and the 
tropical breeze was as gentle as a mother’s caress. It 
was the kind of night which makes one reminisce, a 
night on which one could listen to a story of the 
sea. 

“How long have you been master of this ship, 
Captain?’ | prompted. 

“Twenty-four years.” 

“| suppose during those years you have seen 
many strange things?’’ | suggested. 

“Yes; yes, | have. | remember years ago far out 
at sea we would come upon Red Shirt in his little 
dory. Red Shirt is a black man who has lived all his 
life among the keys; now old and feeble, he lives 
at Monkey River, our next stop. He never leaves 
his house anymore, but when he was healthy he 
loved to roam the seas between Punta Gorda and 
Belize, always alone in his little dory hewn from a 
single log. Sometimes we would see him in Punta 
Gorda and the next day when we got to Belize we 
would find Red Shirt there ahead of us.’’ 
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“That is the strangest part of all. He had no mo- 
tor — no sail — no paddle! All he had was an ac- 
cordion. He would get into his little dory, sit down 
and start to play and the little craft would take 
him wherever he wished to go.” 


“He must have had a very fast motor,’ | re- 
marked. 

“That is the strangest part of all. He had no mo- 
tor — no sail — no paddle! All he had was an ac- 
cordion. He would get into his little dory, sit down 
and start to play and the little craft would take 
him wherever he wished to go.”’ 

“What kind of work did he do?” | asked. 

“I don’t know that he ever worked, but he al- 
ways had money. Some people say that he found 
one of the chests of gold that Mitchell the Pirate 
buried at Traveler’s Point.” 

“When did he stop traveling with his dory and 
accordion?”’ 

“Well, as | understand it, Red Shirt went to pris- 
on for a crime which he did not commit. He was 
there for a very long time and when he was released 
he could never find the accordion, which he had 
not been permitted to keep in prison. When he 
went to look for his dory he was told it had been 
swept to sea by a hurricane. Never again did he 
sail these waters. Until recently, whenever we an- 
chored at Monkey River | would see Red Shirt sit- 


ting under a coconut tree on the beach, always’ 


looking across the sea. | do not know what his 
thoughts were, for he seldom spoke to anyone, but 
| could tell by the look on his face that he was a 
very sad man. 

“There are some keys in these waters where | 
would not stay overnight for all of the money in 
the world,” Captain Garbutt confided. Pointing to 
a tiny beach off our starboard, he declared, ‘‘There 
is Traveler’s Point, and no man in his right mind 
would ever go there.” 

“Dangerous animals? Snakes?” | asked. 

“No — it is haunted. Mitchell the Pirate buried 
several chests of treasure there and the spirits of 
men he buried with the gold still pace back and 
forth upon the beach, guarding the treasure. One 
day when we passed near the point with this boat | 
saw two very tall men dressed in black standing on 
the beach; | could tell through my spyglass that 
they were men from another world.” 

“‘Has anyone else ever seen them?” I asked. 

“As a boy | knew acolored man by the name of 
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Coleman who was attacked at that very spot by 
such men — and | heard the story from his own 
lips... 

“Coleman was a young man in his early twenties 
when he lived at New Haven, which is a mile south 
of Traveler’s Point. He was very much in love with 
a pretty young lady who lived with her parents just 
north of Traveler’s Point. Since he worked till late 
it was always dark when he took his dory and went 
to visit his girl. When he got to Traveler’s Point he 
would pull his boat up on the beach and walk the 
remainder of the distance — because the waters 
beyond the Point are very rough. A Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Morey who lived nearby mistakenly suspect- 
ed that the young man was stealing from their 
coconut trees, so, this one night when they saw the 
dory on the beach, they pulled it up to their house. 

“It was about one in the morning when Coleman 
left his girl’s home and discovered that his boat was 
gone. When he started to walk home he saw a goat 
standing on the beach; and it was then that he 
knew there was something wrong, because there 
were no goats in that area. 

“He had not gone much farther when he saw 
several tall men dressed in black coming toward 
him. He wanted to run, but some strange power 
made him so weak that he fell on the sand and 
started to cry. Then the men started to dig a hole 
in the beach; poor Coleman was so helpless that he 
could do nothing, but cry for help. , 

“Mr. and Mrs. Morey heard his cries and when 
they came running to his rescue they saw the tall 
men burying Coleman alive in the hole they had 
dug. 

“The Moreys told me that when they saw this 
they fell to their knees and started to pray. When 
they looked up the men were gone, leaving Cole- 
man buried up to his neck in the sand. The Moreys 
uncovered the helpless man and took him into 
their house. 

“Coleman was a very sick man for many months 
following this frightful experience. Everyone who 
lived near there moved away and never came back. 

“As far as | know, no once since that time has 
ever set foot upon that beach — that is, other than 


“Over there is Traveler’s Point, and no man in his 
right mind would go there. One day when we 
passed near the point | saw two very tall men 
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the tall men dressed in black who maintain their 
vigil over the buried treasure.”’ 


The black people of Belize have many supersti- 
tions, some connected with voodoo, which still is 
practiced upon many islands of the Caribbean. 
Although these people are hesitant about confiding 
their beliefs to a white man, | gained the confi- 
dence of several natives, who related the following 
practices: 


To secure lifelong protection against poison (this 
is the primary fear of these people, since an enemy 
can use witchcraft to poison your food), take a 
species of bug called /ezer, cut open the flesh on 
your forearm, place the bug inside the wound, and 
keep it there until the flesh heals over the bug. 
However, anyone who has this protection must 
have help when finally his time to die has come. 
His agony will be endless if someone is not present 
to cut the bug out of the flesh — to let him die in 
peace. 

If you see a spirit while walking at night, pull a 
hair from the back of your neck, put it in your 
mouth, turn your shirt inside-out and you will not 
be harmed. 

If somebody has been trying to harm you, go see 
the witchdoctor; he will give you a mirror to look 
into, and, in it, you will see your enemy. 

Place a plug of garlic in the shoes you wear and 
no snake will ever bite you. 

Before noon on Good Friday, break an egg, put 
it in a glass of water and set it out in the sun. Ex- 
actly at noon, take a look into the glass. If you see 
the image of a coffin, you can expect a death in 
your family. If none of your loved ones will die 
within a year, you will see a ship. 

When coconuts begin to drop from the tree be- 
fore they are ripe, drive a nail into the tree and no 
more unripe fruit will drop. 

To make a barren coconut tree bear fruit, have a 
pregnant woman lash the tree with a whip. 

When a woman is giving birth to a child, her 
husband, to ease her pain, turns a dirty undershirt 
inside-out and hangs it on the wall. 

_To find a drowned body, take a calabash (a 


halved gourd that is used as a kitchen utensil), put a lighted candle in it and 
set it afloat in the water. When the gourd stops and starts to spin, the sub- 
merged body will be directly beneath. 

Near a tree that has been struck by lightning, look for a pebble that has 
been scorched by the bolt, place it in your drinking glass and use this glass 
daily for drinking — and the water will never be poisoned. 

Take dirt from a grave, guinea pepper, pigeon droppings and mix with a 
few small coins. Sprinkle these on the doorstep of a happy couple, and with- 
out fail the marriage will be broken. 

If you want a visitor to leave, take your broom, sprinkle salt on it and 
stand it upside-down behind the door. 


While aboard the Heron H, | was discussing voodooism with Aubrey 
Hunter, owner of the launch and a resident of Belize. 

“These black people have a lot of ridiculous beliefs,’’ said the old seaman. 
“Several years ago when my wife and | were remodeling our house the 
natives reminded us that we must not disturb the gable or there would be a 
death in the house. Neither of us were superstitious so we told the workers 
to go ahead and remove the gable. When the house was finished, we were 
very happy in our new home — for a month. Then my wife died.” J 
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“El Salvador is a very poor country; it exports only 
coffee and whores — and is famous for both.” 


Inside Whoredom 


The Heron H brought me back to Puerto Barrios, 
and my motorcycle returned me to the Cadillacs 
and ox carts of Guatemala City where | lingered 
another day among the shops and gentle folk. | had 
grown fond of Guatemala and appreciated its peo- 
ple because they showed so little of the vulgarity 
that so often upset me in Mexico. Smiles come 
more easily in Guatemala and as they wave at you 
the “‘Vaya con Dios’’ comes from the heart and not 
the mouth. My camera aimed at a Guatemalan usu- 
ally brought a smile and a pose instead of a frown 
and a gross demand for money as it did throughout 
Mexico. 

But it was time to leave Guatemala, so | pulled 
out my map to see where | was, where | had been 
and where | was going. For the time being, South 
America was so remote that | didn’t even care to 
think about it. My immediate goal was to reach 
Panama and cross the Darién Gap; after that, | 
would concern myself with the southern continent. 

My map revealed some encouraging figures: | 
was well over half of the way from Laredo, Texas, 
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Approximate Mileage: 
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1,400 from Guatemala City to Panama City \ \ 3 
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to Panama City. It was about 1,800 miles from La- 
redo to Guatemala City, and another 1,400 miles 
from there to Panama City via the capitals of El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

Again | looked at my map, to break down the 
exact distance between capitals. From Guatemala 
City to San Salvador was 158 miles; from there to 
Tegucigalpa was 219 miles; from there to Managua 
was 229 miles and from there to San José was 284. 
It seemed to me | could easily make a country a 
day, except that from San José it was 533 miles to 
Panama City, so | planned on breaking down that 
stretch to a two-day run. Little did | realize how 
that itinerary would be torn to shreds, that three 
months would pass before | would ride my BMW 
into Panama City. 

It was Sunday when | left Guatamala City, and 
that was a mistake. To arrive at Latin-American 
borders during the noon-to-three siesta break with- 
out your tranquilizers is unfortunate, but the abuse 
to nerve and ulcer during Sunday inspections is bad 
enough to send one screaming to his specialist. 
Normally a traveler shortens his persecution by 
slipping a bill or two into his passport for ‘‘special 
consideration,’’ but by now | was too much a miser 
to bow to bribery. However, on Sundays only a 
miracle could spare one from paying the regular 
“holiday service” charge. To undergo baggage in- 
spection at a national border is to stand by helpless- 
ly while a man with a badge fumbles and muddles 
among your indispensables until he finds some- 
thing that fascinates him, and then toys with it in 
the hope that you take the hint and offer it as a 
gift. To ignore this cue is to prolong your suffering. 
| learned early in the border game that border offi- 
cials are always fascinated by road maps, espe- 
cially Esso road maps because they are very hard 
to get, and have such pretty pictures. | sacrificed 
my only map to the Salvadoran customs inspec- 
tor. After that, each time | approached a border 
post | made sure that | had a map to spare, and had 
it hidden among my belongings — for the inspector 
to find. 

El Salvador, the smallest and most thickly-pop- 
ulated country in Central America, is so tiny that 
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one can drive across it in four hours. Almost all of 
the best land is planted to coffee and is owned by a 
few rich families. The poor obrero sweats his brow 
and callouses his hands for E/ Patrén during the 
week, but when Friday comes he takes his shovel, 
digs up his fermenting jug of chaparro, and from 
then on it is drink, be merry and to hell with every- 
thing until Monday dawns. 

Alcohol and Indian blood do not mix well and 
on weekends the Salvadoran peasants are a volatile 
people. Family fights and neighborhood brawls are 
a dime a dozen; and it isn’t unusual to come upon 
someone sleeping it off in the middle of the road. 
In El Salvador, to venture upon the highways on 
Saturday or Sunday is to court disaster, and that is 
true throughout most of Latin America. 


That one Sunday was particularly bad; dodging 
prostrate drunks and intoxicated drivers had me 
at my wits’ end, and by the time | got to Santa 
Ana | was glad to call it a day. Here | met Dr. Sua- 
zo Arnoux, who offered me the hospitality of his 
home for the night. But | stayed a week. At the 
market place | saw so many people without an arm 
or leg; or with part of the face missing — finally | 
asked the doctor about it. He explained that an 
Obrero is never without a machete because it is the 
tool of his trade; but unfortunately he has it along 
when he gets drunk. Quite often a conversation 
with a friend becomes an argument that ends up.in 
a challenge. Rather than fight with their fists, they 
draw their machetes and, by mutual agreement, 
strike at each other with the broadside of the blade. 
But as tempers flare, the tendency to turn the 
blade to its cutting edge may become too great, 
and then, instead of a sporting smack, a hand ora 
foot is lopped off; or a piece of face falls to the 
floor, 

Weekend mutilations are so common that a 
strange form of voluntary stretcher-bearer service 
called Patrulla Cantonal is set up by the mayors 
and police chiefs of the more remote villages. Men 
who are on the roster of the Patrulla Cantonal are 
husky, dependable and of high reputation; they 
draw no pay, but are subject to call at any time of 
the day or night. When summoned to duty they 


wrap the injured person in a fishnet hammock tied 
to a 10-foot pole which they hoist to their shoul- 
ders and carry, as much as 50 miles, nonstop, to 
the nearest hospital. 

A Patrulla Cantonal in action usually consists of (= 
12 men, and even though the patient may die en 
route, they never stop to rest. Changing places as 
they go, four men carry the stretcher, while the ig 
other eight, machetes drawn, walk along in escort. 


. 


Even when they reach the highway they will accept 
no help from truck or bus; and woe be the fool 
who would try to interrupt their mission — for the 
men of the Patrulla Cantonal, whether on duty or 
off, are immune to arrest, even for murder. The 
attraction of this untouchability status is probably 
why there is a long waiting list of men who would 
like to become members of the Patrulla Cantonal. 
When Dr. Suazo took me on an inspection of the 
local hospital on Monday morning, three different 
patrullas showed up; they had been traveling with 
their litters all night. Two of them were too late 
and the funerals were held the same day. In Latin 
America bodies are not held longer than 24 hours 
unless an autopsy is ordered; embalming is almost 
never practiced.* : 
The maternity ward in Santa Ana’s hospital was 
a midwife’s nightmare; women were having babies 
all over the place and dozens of little blushing 
bodies already born were piled into large over-sized 
wooden cribs. Seeing two dozen bawling babies 
squirming in asingle crib left me staring in disbelief. 


* Ecuador has a strange law 
which requires that an 
autopsy be made 
immediately after all 
accidental deaths. A Peace 
Corps couple | knew in 
Guayaquil were subjected 
to a horrible experience 
when their four-year-old 
daughter was crushed by 
a bus in front of their 
home. By Ecuadorian law, 
the body couldn't be 
moved until a doctor came. 
The mother went into 
shock when the doctor 
arrived and took the 
cadaver into the house, 
placed it in the bathtub 
and performed the autopsy 

right there, in front of the 

whole family. 
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“Doctor, you have to be kidding,”’ | gasped, ‘‘this 
isn’t a maternity ward, this is a baby hatchery.”’ 
Dr. Suazo grinned. ‘‘But today is a little excep- 
tional — even for August.’’ The doctor explained 
that babies born of the poor folk who work in the 
coffee plantations are usually born in August. Sal- 
vadoran coffee is harvested each November; when 
El Patron declares that the berries are ripe, his men 
and women swarm into the coffee groves. Carrying 


‘baskets and ladders, and singing and joking, they 
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start picking the berries. For the country folk this 
is the happiest time of the year. ‘‘And for us here 
at the hospital,’”’ the doctor said, sweeping his hand 
about the maternity hall, ‘‘August, nine months 
later, is the busiest time of the year. The children 
born during this month are called ‘coffee harvest 
babies.’ ”’ 


It was a midwife’s night- 
mare. Babies were being 
born all over the place, 
nurses gathering them up 
and tossing them into large 
over-sized cribs. 


El Salvador’s economy is based on the interna- 
tional market price of coffee. When prices skyrock- 
eted several years ago, most millionaire plantation 
owners lived far beyond their means, and when the 
market plunged they were in serious trouble — and 
so were the obreros who worked for them. The 
country is still suffering from that setback. Because 
berry production is considerably less at high alti- 
tudes, El Salvador’s mountain-grown coffee harvests 
are small, but in quality the beans are probably the 
world’s best. This select coffee does not reach the 
American consumer’s cup without first being dilut- 
ed with the tasteless junk that is grown in huge 
abundance at sea level, as on the immense Rocke- 
feller plantations of Ecuador. | had some pure Sal- 
vadoran coffee at the Alvarez Molino in Santa Ana, 
and have never since then tasted anything as good. 


The Alvarez brothers, Fernando and Jorge, 
.showed me how the coffee was processed in their 
mills, took me to their plantations, and flew me 
about the countryside in their Cessna 180. Jorge 
was a devoted family man. Fernando was a highly 
cultured man of about 35 with a meticulously 
groomed mustache and a great appreciation of 
humor and all kinds of fun. He made an extremely 
candid statement one day as we sat in a cantina 
drinking beer. ‘‘El Salvador is a very poor country,” 
he said, ‘‘it exports only coffee and whores, and is 
famous for both.’’ 


His statement was quite accurate — El Salvador’s 
professional pulchritude is indeed renowned in cat 
houses from Mexico to Rio; and it is a compliment 
to any Latin brothel to say that they have Salva- 
doran girls on hand. 


The whorehouses that | frequented, and | visited 
many, were much different than | expected. Being 
a confirmed miser, | did not go there for physical 
reasons, but found them extremely interesting in 
many other ways. Whorehouses in Latin America 
do not match the vulgar interpretation of the word 
— they are more like a very informal club, where a 
man can meet his brother, friends, neighbors, or 
even his son, to drink and discuss business, politics 
or personal problems. A lot of my insight into the 
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* The word 
“cheap-skate’’ or 
“tight-ass"’ is implied 
with this remark. 
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life of the Latin American, his hopes and his frus- 
trations, his beliefs and his fears, and his regard for 
others, | gleaned from conversations in whorehous- 
es because that is where he goes to unwind. The 
availability of such places may be the reason why 
Latins, despite their nervous nature, usually suffer 
less from ulcers or heart conditions. 


Of course in such establishments, prostitutes are 
present and readily available for any degree of 
companionship desired. Quite often a man is con- 
tent merely to sit with a girl and discuss his latest 
argument with his wife or his girl friend — or both. 
Chances are that her advice or suggestions are well 
worth the price of the drink he buys her; and he 
knows perfectly well that her drink is colored wa- 
ter, and that the house will later give her a cut of 
its cost. But seldom is a Latin prostitute so indis- 
creet as to demand more and more drinks, and is 
quite unlike the American ‘‘B-girl’’ who insolently 
prods her fool with: ‘‘Honey, are you going to buy 
me one; or are you going to be one?’’* 


Naturally enough, some men come to seek phys- 
ical gratification. Sometimes the client is a young 
man who, having attained puberty, doubts his viril- 
ity or fears that if he doesn’t demonstrate his man- 
hood his friends will brand him a homosexual. Men 
with frigid or pregnant wives are regular visitors 
and they come with the confidence that they will 
depart with less risk than if they had had an affair 
with the housemaid, the neighbor’s wife or the flir- 
tatious girl met on the street. Their chances of get- 
ting V.D. in a well-run whorehouse are practically 
nil, because prostitution is a legal and well-supervis- 
ed profession in almost all parts of Latin America. 

No respectable whorehouse manager will allow 
a girl to work in his establishment unless she has a 
valid and up-to-date carnet. A prostitute’s carnet, 
which is a government license, contains a passport- 
size photo of the girl, age, place of birth, as well as 
the seal and signature of a qualified physician who 
states that upon her last inspection the bearer was 
found to be free of communicable diseases. All 
carnet holders are required by federal law to have 
periodic physicals, usually bi-weekly. If a prosti- 
tute doesn’t pass the laboratory tests, the doctor 


El Salvador’s professional pulchritude is re- 
nowned in cat houses from Mexico to Rio; and 


it is a compliment to any Latin brothel to say 
that they have Salvadoran girls on hand. 
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seizes her carnet and turns it over to the police. 
She is then automatically forbidden to practice her 
trade for six weeks, at the end of which she is in- 
spected again; then if found to be in good health 
she can reclaim her carnet at the police station and 
return to her work. Police make frequent checks to 
see if girls working street corners, bars, cantinas 
and in houses have their carnets in order. If not — 
the girl is taken to prison. If she was working at a 
brothel, the establisment is closed. There is no such 
thing as a police raid on a well-run whorehouse in 
Latin America. 

Few prostitutes are sufficiently independent 
financially to risk losing their carnet for six weeks. 
To have it seized is a shameful and tragic event for 
any whore who has learned the art and pitfalls of 
protitution — therefore, she can ill afford the 
hazard of attending a man whom she suspects may 
have a social disease. Spotting such men is an 
indispensable part of her work. 

Working the street corners is a hard, dangerous 
life in Latin America and usually only the derelict 
whores pursue their trade there. Part-time prosti- 
tutes who have other professions usually have a 
personal phone and are available by appointment 
on weekends and holidays; such girls come high, 
and are referred to as ‘high society prostitutes’ 
because they cater to a wealthy clientele. 

The better houses will accept only pretty girls 
who are in the flower of womanhood; and a girl 
works hard to maintain her reputation, hoping that 
when her youth withers she will have made enough 
to keep her from taking up station on a street cor- 
ner. Successful whores are admired and envied by 
the others of their trade; Rosita, who worked in 
the Blue Grotto of Panama’s waterfront area, 
broke all known records and became a famous 
name in whoredom — when she took care of 78 cli- 
ents during one day and night! 

In the Blue Grotto, as in most houses, the man- 
agement provides the room and splits 50-50 with 
the girls. At $6 a client, Rosita’s share that day was 
$234, without counting what she made in drinks — 
and for any hard-working Latin prostitute that is 
an enviable fortune. In the eyes of the whorehouse 


operator, Rosita was a very valuable girl because, 
that same day, she added an equal amount to the 
till of the Blue Grotto. 

The Salvadoran whore who told me about Rosi- 
ta and the Blue Grotto also informed me about the 
etiquette among ‘‘those of the horizontal life.’’ She 
told me that a brothel manager cannot bring in a 
new girl to work unless she has the approval of ev- 
ery other girl who works there. Naturally, no whore- 
house manager wants to have his girls cheating on 
each other; or fighting over a man, or among 
themselves. Once a girl is welcomed into the clan, 
she may share a room with a friend, but more like- 
ly she will have a room of her own. It is up to her 
to keep it neat and clean, and she may furnish it as 
she wishes. 

Often girls work several weeks without leaving 
the house except for physical checkups. Inevitably, 
close bonds of friendship arise between certain 
girls, and they stick by each other through hard 
times and good. Whores usually have big hearts, are 
overly-generous to their friends and have a weak- 
ness for cheap trinkets, dolls and paste jewelry 
to which they attach great sentiment. Every prosti- 
tute is crazy about having her picture taken, and 
will donate her services for a Polaroid print. They 
are suckers for sob stories; a prostitute will often 
give her last dime to help out friends who claim 
they are down on their luck. 


Although among themselves whores refer to 
their clients as ‘‘black-eared cattle’’ (because among 
livestock men, “ganado oreji negro”’ refers to mean 
and undomesticated cattle) it isn’t unusual for a 
girl to take a busman’s holiday when away from 
the house. If a girl can afford it, her idea of a really 
great time is to take a very special boy friend and 
spend a weekend at a plush snob resort, doing all 
the things that ‘‘decent’’ people do, and make love 
with her boy friend for the fun of it. In such affairs 
a prostitute takes delight in paying for all — taxis, 
meals, tips and hotel room. She may have two or 
three lovers to whom she accords this lavishness 
and may come to regard each of them with a fierce 
possessiveness, ready to scratch out the eyes of any 
girl who ogles one of them, or cut the throat of her 
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Often prostitutes invent pregnances which they fantasize 
about so much that they begin to live in a dream world where 
they are perennially pregnant, rubbing their tummy and talking 
about the “baby which is almost due.” 


man if he proves unfaithful. If a man accepts the 
devotion of a prostitute on these terms, he is given 
a special key as a symbol of fidelity. Should he 
choose to break that agreement, he must return the 
key. 

Whores seem to love babies and most of them 
have children from preprofessional days which are 
being cared for by parents or friends. But they 
always talk about having another baby — probably 
to prove to themselves and to the world that they 
are still capable of doing so. Often prostitutes in- 
vent pregnances which they fantasize about so 
much that they begin to live in a dream world 
where they are perennially pregnant, rubbing their 
tummy and talking about the ‘‘baby which is al- 
most due.”’ 


A man who is diseased is wasting his time and 
money when he goes to a well-run Latin-American 
whorehouse. When a man decides to “go upstairs’’ 
with a girl, he must give her full payment in ad- 
vance. She pockets her share and gives the house’s 
cut to the cashier or to the manager, and with that 
she gets the key to her room. The moment she 
enters the bedroom with her client she becomes as 
suspicious as Beau Brummell’s mother-in-law; she 
inspects his shorts for signs of pus, and what would 
appear to be preparatory love play is in fact a 
quick physical she is giving her client. Should she 
detect any trace of illness she quickly leaves the 
room, returns the key to the cashier and that is 
that. The man cannot reclaim his money from 
either the girl or the management. For him to 
come downstairs and make a fuss about it would 
be to make an ass of himself in front of everyone, 
and the girls would hoot him out of the place. 

In my own whorehouse poll | tried to come up 
with an explanation for why girls become prosti- 
tutes, because in Latin America, once a girl enters 
that profession there is no turning back. Word 
spreads immediately among her friends, acquaint- 
ances and relatives. In becoming a puta she has 
burnt her social bridges behind her; ‘‘puta’’ is 
the ugliest word in the Spanish vocabulary. 

| found that often prostitution is a handed-down 
trade; the daughter of a prostitute will probably 
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The Latin male must continually invent new ways 
of proving his capabilities, especially in making 
love. He will never admit to lacking self-discipline, 
but shrugs off his promiscuity by saying: 

“1 can’t help it; all Latins are great lovers. ”’ 


become one herself when she is ostracized in the 
outside world, and her daughter may become a 
whore as well. ; 

Sometimes a married woman turns to prostitu- 
tion after having an argument with her husband; 
but almost certainly she’s been toying with the 
idea for some time, and uses the quarrel as self-jus- 
tification for her decision. Often a woman who 
finds the boredom of marriage unbearable envies 
the fascinating life of the horizontal world as it is 
described to her by a girlhood friend who has made 
good at the profession. Indeed there is something 
exciting about the crowded floor of a busy whore- 
house, where emotions are awakened, encouraged, 
frustrated, discouraged and satisfied. Each time the 
door swings open and a man enters, another emo- 
tion is tossed into the room, the eyes of every 
unoccupied girl fall upon him, appraise him; and if 
he is found agreeable, the girls compete among 
themselves to see which will snag the fee. Whores 
can be vain about their charm and finesse, of their 
ability to be the first to come up with the winning 
approach. 

However, the great majority of Latin-American 
prostitutes have turned to that profession for the 
simple reason that they were left destitute the day 
they lost their man to death or another woman. It 
is a sad fact that, with the possible exception of 
Argentina and Uruguay, the Latin- American wage 
scale for women is so low that, for any woman 
lacking technical training, it is virtually impossible 
to find employment that pays enough to keep 
body and soul together. And if she has small 
children her woes are multiplied; unless she has 
friends or relatives to turn to, she must enter 
prostitution to keep the wolf away from the door. 

In El Salvador, as in the rest of the world, men 
are prone to tire of their wives after a year or two. 
The challenge of conquest is no longer there. They 
have a great penchant for teen-aged girls, and it 
surprised me to note that many middle-aged men 
considered girls of 12 or 13, who have just attained 
puberty, as the most delicious prize of all. Despite 
his pretentiousness the Latin is not a self-contained 
man, and one can usually expect him to have a 
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LIVE AND LET LIVE 
Latin men of means 
who have a family 
usually have at 

least one mistress. 
Each of these 
women knows that 
the other exists, but 
the chances are that 
they ‘ll never meet — 
nor want to meet. 


deeply-ingrained inferiority complex. Consequently a Latin male must 
continually invent new ways of proving his capabilities, especially in making 
love. He will never admit to lacking self-discipline, but shrugs off his pro- 
miscuity by saying: ‘‘Il can’t help it; all Latins are great lovers.” 

Men of means who have a family usually have at least one mistress, and 
sometimes another family, whom they maintain at some remote but conven- 
ient home. Each woman knows that the other exists, but the chances are 
that they'll never meet, nor want to meet. The apartment or house where the 
mistress lives is called his casita (in South America sucursal is commonly 
used, it means annex) — his little house — and he pays the rent, provides for 
her needs and those of the children he has sired on her. Usually if the man 
trusts her and loves the offspring he will sign documents stating that he has 
sired the children and thereby give them legal permission to use his surname; 
this usually implies that they will have a legal share in his estate — as will 
their mother. Any child not having both his father’s and mother’s surname is 
automatically considered a bastard and finds himself handicapped for life. 
The stigma is ever present and parochial schools will not accept children who 
do not have both surnames. Chile was the first to break down this old Span- 
ish-colonial attitude; today, some 60 percent of Chilean children are born 
illegitimate. To ease the stigma upon these children, Chilean law allows an 
unwed mother to give the father’s surname to the child, whether the father 
approves or not. However, as in all the rest of Latin America, should the 
father later decide to acknowledge the child, he has certain rights to it; and 
if he can show that the mother has been neglectful, unfaithful or indecent, 
he can take the child away from her. 

Only recently Colombia has followed Chile’s example and enacted a simi- 
lar law which received the approval of the church. It practically eliminates 
illegitimacy. However, the law has its drawbacks, and an unwed mother 
usually reacts to it by considering two important factors: the need to give 
her offspring as much prestige as possible; and taking proper precaution to 
keep the father from ever acquiring legal custody of the child. Consequently, 
many a Chilean mother has elected to bestow the surname of someone other 
than the father — probably that of the most distinguished person in the vil- 
lage. In Chile, the city mayor, though completely faithful to his wife, may 
find that he has officially sired every other newborn child in his community. 

Even if not married to her, any decent man will try to provide financial 
support for the woman who has borne his son. If he doesn’t, the chances are 
that she will turn to prostitution, and his offspring will be branded as a son 
of a whore. Unfortunately, in El Salvador, there are many fathers who 
choose to ignore this, and that is why El Salvador is famous for its coffee 
and whores. I 
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It was the largest funeral I had 
ever seen accorded to an unknown 
individual. A hatless hundred thou- 
sand somber faces followed the 
casket up one avenue and down an- 
other; the two-hour procession was 
several miles long. 


Unhorsing the President 
in El Salvador 


One of the plushest whorehouses in Central 
America is the Monte Casino on the outskirts of 
San Salvador. The girls working there were the most 
amazing collection of voluptuous beauty | have 
ever seen in one place at one time. One girl was the 
mirror-image of Sophia Loren; another of Gina 
Lollobrigida, and one looked just like the Mexican 
cheesecake queen, Tongolele. By Latin standards 
their prices were extremely high: $30 by night and 
$20 by day. But beer and Cokes were cheap at 
Monte Casino, so | spent many hours there writing 
and feeling the political pulse of the country. El 
Salvador was on the verge of revolution; and when 
it came it would have to happen in San Salvador, 
the capital, for no other Salvadoran city was large 
enough to accommodate such an event. 

Then President Lemus’ power was in grave jeo- 
pardy; like most Latin-American presidents who 
start out by trying to do good, he had to step on 
the toes of the rich landowners and demand certain 
reforms. He had insisted that plantation owners 
provide adequate housing and at least one square 
meal a day for those in their employ. 
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Huffy landowners regarded this as outrageous 
and quickly withdrew their support of his govern- 
ment. At the same time the communist-infiltrated 
Medical University took to denouncing Lemus; 
public demonstrations were almost a daily occur- 
rence. At first | didn’t realize that these two fac- 
tors were closely related; but one day, discussing 
Lemus’ government with a plantation owner, | 
made the acid remark: “O.K., you don’t like Lemus 
— so what are you going to do about it?’’ Without 
batting an eye the coffee man replied: ‘‘l do like 
everyone else: | give money to the medical students 
to demonstrate against him.” 

His confession jolted me; and it answered a ques- 
tion that I’d been pondering ever since | had begun 
hanging around the Monte Casino whorehouse, a 
popular meeting place for University students who 
came there between demonstrations to spend mon- 
ey as if it were going out of style. They seemed 
to have an inexhaustible supply of funds, and it 
amazed me to see them ordering expensive wines, 
while the high fees of prostitutes were immaterial 
to them. There wasn’t an idle girl at Monte Casino 
when the students were present. 

Long before Lemus’ presidency, Salvadoran stu- 
dents had found it profitable to be contrary. Prior 
to the days of communist experts organizing and 
supervising their political activities, the most trou- 
blesome students were offered recently-invented 
and high-salaried positions in rural districts far from 
the capital. Salvadoran presidents found this to be 
aconvenient way of isolating would-be troublemak- 
ers. But at the same time it contributed toward 
encouraging students to prostitute their political 
beliefs; to exploit political situations as a means of 
financing expensive sensual pleasures which they 
otherwise couldn’t afford. 

But it wasn’t all fun for the students — already 
they had paid with blood for their political involve- 
ment. The rules of the game had changed in recent 
weeks. Previously, they had enjoyed the reassur- 
ance that, if things got too hot, they could retreat 
to the hallowed grounds of the University, a place 
which had always been considered off limits to the 
police. But recently an unknown sniper had felled 


a national policeman and, during the following po- 
litical rally, the police took their revenge: chasing 
the students back to the University, the police 
broke down the doors and, using their billy clubs, 
beat every student, teacher and employee into 
submission. 

Twenty youths were hospitalized, three hundred 
were imprisoned and several girl students were 
raped. Like static electricity, all kinds of rumors 
popped back and forth among the 250,000 inhab- 
itants of San Salvador; and the agitators did their 
best to fan the flames. | heard one report that 
claimed all of the hospitalized students had died. 
Of course it was a lie. 


But the following day, one of the injured youths 
did die. He was not a student, but an employee at 
the University, and his name was Mauricio Esqui- 
val, 21 years old. That same day a notice appeared 
in the paper, inviting the public to his funeral. It 
was signed ‘“‘the bereaved family.’’ Again the stage 
was set, and the communist agents were ready and 
waiting at the cemetery gate with their sound truck. 
Others went to help lead the funeral procession. 


It was the largest funeral | had ever seen accord- 
ed to an unknown individual. A hatless hundred 
thousand somber faces followed the casket as it 
was carried up one avenue and down another; the 
two-hour procession was several miles long when it 
turned down Espina Avenue, leading to the ceme- 
tery. 


As a bystander, | was impressed by the genuine 
sadness of the people and the absence of incident 
other than the complete snarling of traffic within 
the city. Although | asked person after person the 
name of the deceased, no one knew, they were 
only aware that the government had no right to 
take the life of this lad. No one biamed the nation- 
al policemen who were responsible for the death, 
because Lemus, in failing to publicly denounce 
these men, had obviously indicated that he en- 
dorsed the killing. Thus, in the eyes of the people, 
it was President Lemus who was to blame. 


The procession stopped at the cemetery gate 
where a blond man of about 30 was standing on 
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top of the sound truck. He didn’t look like a Salva- 
doran; and he had a microphone in his hand. The 
oratory began. It was short, well-phrased and beau- 
tifully delivered. He said: ‘‘One of our boys has 
died. So young: just when he was about to blossom 
into manhood, and guilty of no fault other than 
that of expressing his love for his country.’’ The 
blond man’s voice became louder and now rang out 
in impassioned fervor: ‘‘... And it was by the ty- 
rannical hand of Lemus that our son died! Lemus 
has killed once — and now he has killed again! .. 
But he cannot kill us all, and by the grace of God 
we shall destroy this terrible man!’ Then the speak- 
er’s voice lowered to the tenderness of a mother’s 
caress and asked the masses to pray for the soul of 
the lad who had died so young. 

Before the body was put to rest it began to rain, 
then it poured. The crowds dispersed. Perhaps Le- 
mus would have fallen that day if it hadn’t rained; 
| wonder how many times rain has played an im- 
portant role in the making of political history. In its 
emotional appraisal of the killing, the Salvadoran 
public could hardly appreciate that President Lemus 
was in no position to chastise the police; as an ex- 
army lieutenant colonel, Lemus was well aware 
that only through military strength could he stay 
in power. 

A democracy may be a fine form of government, 
but when the public becomes the pawn of mass 
emotionalism it becomes vulnerable to a hundred 
kinds of abuse — and the communists were now 
exploiting every advantage. President Lemus had 
no alternative but to declare an estado de Sitio, a 
state of siege, and place the capital under martial 
law. Immediately after the funeral, he announced 
all constitutional rights were revoked and he for- 
bade any meeting of three or more people without 
official consent. All forms of political discussions 
were forbidden and a tight censorship was clamped 
on radio and press, 

Almost immediately a clandestine radio trans- 
mitter went into action, its will-of-the-wisp voice 
breaking into regular channels to denounce Lemus 
and add to the rumors that already plagued the 
city. The voice reminded the Salvadorans that their 
loss of constitutional freedom was not due to any 


fault of their own, but caused by a group of blun- 
dering butchers in Lemus’ employ. The radio sta- 
tion urged the people to defy Lemus’ ban on all 
public gatherings and suggested they meet in the 
Central Plaza of Parque de la Libertad at 5 p.m., 
September 9, to express their grievances. Word of 
mouth carried the message to every person in the 
capital. | made it a point to be there; and so did 
scores of thousands of Salvadorans. The attendance 
was entirely male, and most of them wore black 
suits and ties, asif in mourning. Although the crowd 
completely filled the block-square area, they made 
no attempt to demonstrate; for half an hour they 
just stood around and visited. And traffic moved as 
usual. 

Then the communists went to work! 

One of the agitators, a man in his early twenties, 
pulled off his jacket and, swinging it wildly above 
his head, attracted the attention of everyone in the 
plaza. Then, screaming denunciations from the top 
of his lungs and waving his jacket high, he started 
to walk up Sixth Avenida North. Like thousands 
of sheep following the shepherd and his goat, the 
throng fell in step behind him. And so did |. 


We marched shoulder to shoulder in one great, 
unstoppable, seething mass of humanity. | felt the 
streets were bursting apart to let us through. | had 
marched in Mexico, but this was entirely different; 
every nerve fibre was tingling, every hair on edge. 
| felt more powerful than ever before. | heard 
windows break and knew that | could break them 
too, that no one could stop me. | could push my 
hand against a building and it would topple, | 
could lay waste to everything in my path, because 
| was now multiplied a thousandfold, part of a 
mob; but more than that, the mob was a part of 
me, | could not fear death, because death was only 
for those who opposed me. In a strange metamor- 
phic transition, | marched up Sixth Avenida North; 
later, in more tranquil moments, | would ponder 
this most perplexing phenomenon. 

There is more to a mob than meets the eye. To 
partake of its electricity, to feel the magnetism of 
thousands funneled and fused into one destructive 
dynamo, is a narcotic that has no equal. In its grip 
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" | made it a point to be there; and so 

did scores of thousands of Salvado- ~ 
rans. The attendance was entirely 
male. Although the crowd com- 
pletely filled the block-square area, 
they made no attempt to demon- 
strate; for half an hour they just 
stood around and visited. And the 
traffic moved as usual. 
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your new, wonderfully indomitable being is not a 

, hallucination, but a reality. One can only guess at 
the effect this has upon people who individually 
are unsure of themselves, afflicted with feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy. The more neurotic its 
participants, the more violent a mob becomes; and 
the more receptive it becomes to partaking in more , 
of the same. 

As we marched up Sixth Avenida North, only a 
miracle could stop us from creating a national dis- 
aster. But the young man waving his coat and lead- 
ing us on was not a clever manipulator. He over- 
played his hand, and a strange thing happened. 

| knew that we were marching in protest of Le- 
mus and the indignities he had inflicted upon us; to 
aman, we were anti-Lemus, and that was what unit- 
ed us in our mission. We had scarcely marched five 
blocks when | heard the leader cry out: “CUBA S/!! 
— YANQUI/ NO!!” A hundred voices picked up the 
chant. 

| had heard that chant in Mexico; and now | was 
hearing it again, even though during the past weeks 
| had begun to regard the Salvadorans as a gentle 
people who loved their neighbors. Now it saddened 
me to hear that | was wrong; that here, too, | was 


despised. But then | looked at those around me; 
and saw that they were not chanting: they were 
frowning. True that a hundred voices were chant- 
ing “Cuba S/, Yanqui No,” but there were tens of 
thousands who did not take up the chant. 

And then the most wonderful thing happened — 
the crowd stopped! 

So did |, looking around to see what had hap- 
» pened. People were shaking their heads as if they 
had made a mistake and now realized they were 
going the wrong way — following the wrong man. 
Still chanting ‘‘Cuba Si! Yanqui No!" a dozen or 
™™ so youths marched on, following the leader, and 
now we could see who the genuine communist 
core-members were. There were only few. And 
now that they were separated from us they were 
. chanting only to themselves. 
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The provocateurs had to act fast to save face. 
They came back to the silent crowd, extracted a 
few youths and halted a bus. Someone threw a 
rock against its side, then the youths began yelling 
and dancing around the bus like so many drunken 
Indians, With palm and fist they pounded, and 
there was the sound of shattering glass. 

The bus driver was furious. Poking his livid face 
from a broken window, he screamed at the youths, 
who returned his insults. They began pummeling 
the bus with sticks, stones and bricks. In a rage, the 
driver reached under the seat, grabbed a machete 
and lunged out of the door and at the nearest of 
his tormentors. Shouting oaths, he slashed out at 
the boy without striking flesh. The youth, yowling 
in terror, fled into the crowd. 


Like a Cossack doing the sabre dance, the driver 
dashed around the bus, swinging and slashing. To 
my surprise he never once made contact with flesh 
or bone. The youths hung back at a safe distance 
and hurled more rocks at him and at the bus. 

He fended off a brick with a forearm and then, 
jumping behind the wheel, he engaged the gears, 
raced the motor and in a roar of diesel smoke the 
bus lunged at the crowd in the street ahead of him. 
There was no mass slaughter; the crowd parted a 
split second before the bus reached it. 

Now the shouts of the few communists were no 
more effective than the babbling of idiots. Sobered 
by the incident, the crowd dispersed. As | left, | 
thought of the valiant bus driver; he had accom- 
plished what an army could not have. The demon- 
stration of September 9 was over, and | shall always 
admire that bus driver. 

That night so many thoughts found harbor in 
my mind and kept me from sleep. The vivid picture 
of the furious bus driver’s glistening machete blade 
kept popping into my mind, and each time it made 
me shudder to imagine what mutilation it was ca- 
pable of causing. A pistol, rifle, or machine gun 
can cause more extensive physical damage, but to 
me they are not nearly as frightening as a freshly- 
sharpened steel blade. 

A hundred soldiers with machine guns trained 


on the crowd could not have equalled the demoral- 
izing effect created by the lone bus driver and his 
machete. Was it because it is easier to relate cause 
(anger) with effect (pain) when threatened with a 
machete blade? Or was it that | still have one foot 
in the Stone Age, and the sight of a machine gun is 
so new to me that | have not yet learned to fear it 
as | do the blade held by an angry man who wants 
to use it? If | were a president and wanted to 
disperse a mob, | would have my police face it with 
drawn machetes, instead of guns. 

Back in Nebraska | had always been reluctant to 
go home early on any Saturday night that a street 
fight was rumored; and for this same reason, | 
hung around San Salvador a few more days, want- 
ing to witness the action when President Lemus’ 
government toppled. So at siesta time, September 
15, | was sitting on the edge of my bed idly study- 
ing armies of ants tugging and sliding away the 
giant cockroach I’d stepped on earlier, when the 
sound of gunfire and shouting came to my ears. | 
jumped into my pants, slipped on my boots and 
hurried toward the source of the disturbance. Three 
short blocks later, | came upon two youths running 
toward me with two policemen in hot pursuit. 
Startled, | backed into a doorway to let them by. 
Just then the policemen emptied their pistols at 
the backs of the fleeing pair. 

One lad stumbled and grasped the fender of a 
parked car, blood streaming from his side. The sec- 
ond youth ran another thirty feet, grabbed a lamp- 
post, vomited blood, staggered three steps forward 
and fell face-first into the street. What shocked me 
even more than the shooting was that while the 
police were waiting for the ambulance, they laugh- 
ed, reloaded their pistols and jested about their 
accomplishment. 

“It is the weakness of our government,’’ one sad 
Salvadoran later confided in me. ‘‘The National Po- 
lice are poorly trained, and among them are men of 
very bad character.’’ There was a widely-accepted 
rumor that, although El Salvador’s well-trained 
Army and National Guard were remaining firmly 
loyal to Lemus, the tough, roughneck National 
Police had sold out to the communists. 
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Right after the shooting, an eyewitness told me 
that the two boys were innocent bystanders watch- 
ing a mob of students from the Medical University 
smashing cars and breaking windows; and that the 
two policemen stood by idly watching the destruc- 
tion. Then, as if on cue, the police, having singled 
out their two victims, suddenly drew their pistols 
and, firing into the air, rushed them. Frightened, 


the boys fled, the police chased them for several 
blocks — and then shot them. From what | heard 
and saw, the only thing that made sense was that 
the communists needed another corpse to carry 
through the streets, and had bribed two policemen 
to get it. And now they had two. 

By now the confusion seemed part of a sinister 
plan: in breaking windows and smashing cars, the 
students deliberately created an atmosphere that 
justified the killing, and at the same time suckered 
in the two victims, like lambs to slaughter. Neither 
of the two was a student, and it seemed odd to me 
that 21-year-old Mauricio Esquival, who died a 
week earlier, was not a student either. 

That evening a candle burned on a street corner 
in San Salvador. Near its flickering light were placed 
a half dozen withering carnations, and propped 
against the curb in a pool of drying blood was the 
top torn from a cardboard carton bearing the 
words scrawled in pencil: 


“Here: Rodolfo Rivas Guardado 
— age 15, fell dead on Sept. 15.” 


The wind from a passing auto extinguished the 
flame, and a moment later a passerby stopped, 
took a match from his pocket and rekindled the 
fire. A blind man on the sidewalk nearby was sell- 
ing the evening edition of La Prensa. | bought a 
copy; on an inside page large black letters invited 
the public to Rodolfo Rivas Guardado’s funeral. 
The announcement was signed: ‘‘His Family.” 

| left San Salvador without waiting for the fu- 
neral; a re-run of what | had seen before, it would 
be 100,000 somber-faced men bearing the bodies 
through the streets with a sound truck waiting at 
the cemetery gate. | had had enough, so | paid my 
hotel bill and packed my gear. It was past midnight 
when I cranked up my machine. For an hour | rode 
aimlessly through the deserted streets and the only 
sign of life was the National Guardsmen, with 
rifles ready, on every street corner. 
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| rode past an illuminated 
statue, There was no traffic, 
nobody in sight. | took a 
picture and headed for 
Honduras. 

(This statue toppled in 


* In this case, the young 


officers who masterminded 


Lemus’ overthrow were 


leftists and predominantly 
pro- Castro; consequently 


the army Chief of Staff 
quickly disowned them, 
dissolved the junta, and 


drove a number of Castro 


sympathizers into exile. 
A civil-military council 


took over on Jan. 15, 1961; 


its members were 
Col. Portillo, Lt. Col. 
Rivera and Prof. Avelar. 
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In leaving the frightened city 


the 1986 earthquake.) _ 


The only other vehicle on the street was a squad 
car that tailed my motorcycle up one street and 
down another. | sensed the gaze of frightened 
eyes staring from the grilled windows of darkened 
homes. | rode past the Parque de la Libertad, and 
in the shadows were truckloads of troops with 
bayonets fixed, silent and ready. 

| decided that | would be glad to leave El Salva- 
dor; and wondered what awaited me in Honduras. 
The Pan-American Highway felt good under my 
wheels; the night air, teasing my nostrils, was fresh, 

Later | read of José Maria Lemus’ downfall, 
which was different from what | had expected: a 
bloodless coup took place, with a military-civilian 
junta taking over the government. Lemus had enter- 
ed his office one morning to find several generals 
waiting to inform him that he was no longer Presi- 
dent; they arranged for his flight out of the coun- 
try. The revolution that the communists had hoped 
for never took place.* 

The melodrama | had witnessed in San Salvador 
had a script which, over the years, has never lost 
favor with Communist agitators. Student manifes- 
tations throughout Latin America end up with 
either one or two, always one or two, students 


being “‘killed by the police.’”’ These selective mur- 
ders are usually negotiated beforehand, either with 
the Communist bribing a policeman to do the 
killings — or a Communist henchman, masquerad- 
ing as a policeman, selects his victim(s), and, 
awaiting the opportune moment (while students 
are throwing stones and smashing windows), kills 
and vanishes from the scene. Regardless of how 
well disciplined the National Police may be, they 
are bound to look bad when the fracas is over. 
Even more disturbing is that the Communists’ 
orchestrations of these tragedies are so masterfully 
executed that nobody, not even the police, is 
later aware of what happened — and mistakenly 
assume that one of their own men had stupidly 
“‘overreacted to the situation.” 

| believe that if democracy is to survive in Latin 
America, military coups, although unpleasant, 
must be tolerated. Shrewd in tactic and using every 
advantage that democracy provides for them, com- 
munist elements can be expected time and again to 
undermine and destroy public confidence in presi- 
dents in power; and when the national situation 
passes the point of reconciliation, the military 
must step in to prevent a blood bath. 

When Latin tempers finally subside and a suita- 
ble civilian emerges to the favor of the public eye 
— then a prototype of democracy can have another 
go at it. Had it not been for the grace of a military 
coup, El Salvador and a good many other Latin- 
American countries would today be shackled with 
communism. i 


LATER... 


I wrote an account of what I saw in El Salvador and sent it to 
the editor of the Omaha World-Herald. It was the first of many - 


articles I was to write for their Sunday Magazine. Titled ‘IT Saw 
A Red Hate Uprising,’’ the story was published Sept. 25, 1960. 
At this early date, no other journalist had properly interpreted 
the dangerous international situation which was developing 


tle banana republics.” 


there because such shenanigans were considered ‘typical of lit- 
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The crowned male 

guetzal, a long-tailed 

bird adorned with a dazzling 
combination of black, green, red 
and white plumage, likes to 

fly about in the mountains. 

If it is captured and put 

in a cage, it will die 

from lack of 

freedom. 


There is no greater: Arigsda fulfillment, no higher state of being than to 
glide about the mountains by motorcycle, enjoying life at its best. It is then 
that | unders ‘why the quetzal can only live if he is fancy free. Those 
who.-havé S never straddled a motorcycle and felt the purr of its motor under- 
neath; nor experienced the feeling of brisk mountain air in one’s face while 
gripping a motorcycle’s handlebars in search of unfamiliar paths, have missed 
one of the most ethereal experiences of life. But to taste of this pleasure is 
to yearn forever for more of the same. And like the quetzal, one can never 
again completely reconcile himself to the domestic life of a barnyard rooster 
who knows not the meaning of “Fancy Free.” 
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Prisoners of Voodo 


Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, is the only 
Central American capital city not on the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway; and the 75-mile paved spur which 
leads to it squirms among the spires and panoramas 


of blue mountain terrain. Astride my motorcycle [; 
on rides such as this, the impact of vistas where | 


earth and sky embrace each other always reminds 
me of the quetzal, which is the national bird of 


Guatemala. The crowned male quetzal, a long-tailed —& 
bird adorned with a dazzling combination of black, jam 
green, red and white plumage, likes to fly about in | 
the mountains. If it is captured and put in a cage, it-|] 


will die from lack of freedom. 


There is no greater spiritual fulfillment, no high- » 
er state of being than to glide about the mountains || 
by motorcycle, enjoying life at its best. It is then | 
that | understand why the quetzal can only live if | 
he is fancy free. Those who have never straddled a || 
motorcycle and felt the purr of its motor under- |, 


neath, nor experienced the feeling of brisk mountain 
air in one’s face while gripping a motorcycle’s 
handlebars in search of unfamiliar paths, have 
missed one of the most ethereal experiences of life. 
But to taste of this pleasure is to yearn forever for 


more of the same. And like the quetzal, one can j 
never again completely reconcile himself to the § 


domestic life of a barnyard rooster who knows not 
the meaning of fancy free. 
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Parked at the junction and waiting in the blistering sun was 
an old rickety taxi, hoping for a fare. Here a road branches 
off the Pan-American Highway and leads 

northward for 75 miles to an. 


Tegucigalpa did not please me. Ten modern mon- 
oliths, the city’s glass-and-steel government office 
buildings, ruptured the beauty of red tile roofs and 
narrow cobble-stoned streets: a desecration. Dash- 
ing over pebble and boulder, a small milk-white 
stream skirts the ugly skyscrapers, and an occasion- 
al shiny black Mercedes limousine tools over the 
cement bridge, unmindful of kneeling washerwom- 
en beating and scrubbing their laundry in the 
stream, spreading shirt, sheet and blanket on bush 
and bank to dry and bleach. 

The mistress of a Honduran governor, | learned, 
was responsible for the ugly incongruity of Teguci- 
galpa. Had it not been for her adultery, the govern- 
mental center would be 45 miles farther northwest 
at Comayagua. Today Comayagua has fewer than 
5,000 people, and only a dirt road leading to it; 
but it has an enormous cathedral and the first Cen- 
tral American university. It had been the capital of 
the Spanish colony for 300 years, but in 1827 an 
angered governor moved his government to Teguci- 
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galpa because the people of Comayagua would not 
tolerate his mistress.* 

Kinky hair and Negro-mulatto skins had a mo- 
nopoly in the streets of Teguciga!pa; yet | was told 
that ten years earlier there wasn’t a colored person 
living in the city. They had recently moved in from 
the coast. | have often wondered why Negro blood 
prevails along almost every bit of Caribbean coast- 
line of Central America and also along the northern 
and northeastern coast of South America, while, 
conversely, Negroes are virtually absent along the 
Pacific coasts of Central and South America.** Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Chile, Paraguay and Bolivia have 
no Negroes. Peru and Ecuador have only a few. 

It was not the British, but the Portuguese, who 
introduced the Negro to the New World. Between 
1500 and 1800, Portugal shipped a million and a 
half Negro slaves to Brazil, mostly from her African 
colonies of Angola, Mozambique and from the Ivo- 
ry Coast. Today Brazil has a larger Negro-mulatto 
population than any other country in the world; 
almost twice that of Nigeria, the most heavily 
populated black nation in Africa. When a Brazilian 
mother delivers her baby, it is either ‘‘born black’’ 
or it is ‘‘born white.’”’ Chances are that it’ll be born 
black because there is Negro blood in about 90 
percent of the Brazilian population. Although few 
Catholic clergymen will admit it, Macumba, a 
grotesque mixture of voodoo and Christianity, is 
the predominant religion in Brazil. 


Even though the best political positions in 
Central and South America have always traditional- 
ly been reserved for persons of white stock, there 
are no visible racial problems between blacks and 
whites. With the possible exception of Paraguay, 
Negroes are considered quite superior to the native 
Indians. To speak of a Latin man and call him puro 
Indio, a full-blooded Indian, is one of the worst 
insults possible. For a Latin wife to accuse her 
husband of having an India (Indian woman), is to 
accuse him of having a mistress so uncouth that she 
would be unacceptable in any society. 


A rather unique situation exists along the Mos- 
quito Coast of Nicaragua where Negroes have inter- 
married freely with the Mosquito*** Indians. It was 


* Although it declared 


its independence from 
Spain in 1821, Honduras 
at this time was not an 
independent nation, but 

a member of the United 
Provinces of Central 
America (formed in 1824). 
It withdrew from the 
confederation to become 
an independent nation in 
1838. The rest of the 
Central American Republic 
dissolved the following 
year (1839). 


** The exception to this is the 


Pacific coast of Colombia, 
where there is a large 
Negro population, 
specifically in the 
departments of Choco, 
Valle del Cauca, Cauca 
and Narifio, 


RK 


In recent years the 
alternate name of Miskito 
is more commonly used. 
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in this area that in 1678 Britain made her play to 
stake out a claim in Central America. Despite Span- 
ish and American objections, Britain hand-picked 
a Negro from the Mosquito Coast, took him to 
England, groomed and tutored him, then set him 
up as the Black King of the Mosquito Coast. Nei- 
ther the United States nor Spain recognized Brit- 
ain’s claim to this area. Supposedly yielding to 
Nicaraguan pressure, but more probably enticed by 
the United States’ promise to allow her to claim a 
much larger territory for her little struggling colo- 
ny of Belize, the British withdrew from Nicaragua 
in 1860. Today the northern part of the Mosquito 
Coast is still in dispute, with Honduras claiming 
some of it. More than half the boundary between 
Honduras and Nicaragua is subject to constant ter- 
ritorial arguments. Several years ago Esso unwit- 
tingly published individual maps of Nicaragua and 
Honduras; these maps are now rare collectors’ 
items because they were withdrawn from circula- 
tion when both countries vehemently objected to 
Esso’s arbitrary boundary definitions. Since then 
both Esso and Texaco are careful that their Central 
American maps do not define the boundaries be- 
tween Nicaragua and Honduras; and also give no 
recognition to the territorial claim of British Hon- 


duras. 
“A lot of our Negroes are descendants of deport- 


ed American slaves,” a professor in Tegucigalpa 
told me. “At the end of the American Civil War, 
one wealthy American organization tried to raise 
enough money to ship all the freed slaves back to 
their homeland. Ship owners were offered $100 rec- 
ompense for each Negro expatriate they hauled 
back to Africa. Thousands were shipped out of 
New Orleans, but the deal fell through when it was 
discovered that the boats were dumping their black 
cargo along the Nicaraguan and Honduran coasts 
— and going right back for more.’’ Perhaps this 
partly explains the profound African influence 
along the Carik5ean coast. On the other hand, I’ve 
never found historical proof to support the profes- 
sor’s account. 
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Tegucigalpa was uninteresting and expensive; | 
stayed only a few days and then rode on to Nicara- 
gua. The Indians of western Nicaragua are among 
the handsomest of Central Americans, generally 
much nicer looking than Latin Nicaraguans. There 
was much in this country that | didn’t like: their 
rule-by-fear Somozan government; the unpopulari- 
ty of Americans; the Nicaraguans’ keen distrust of 
one another; lack of personal cleanliness; the thick, 
low-slung hips and shuffling, sliding walk of the 
women which completely lacked elegance and 
made them all look like indolent servant women. 
Most of the men were afflicted with the ugly habit 
of wagging their thighs when sitting and | was for- 
ever tempted to go over and kick them in the shins. 
But what bothered me most was the national psy- 
chosis of spitting: on the sidewalks, in the buses, in 
the restaurants and in their homes. Why they do 
this, | was never able to ascertain; perhaps it was 
an indication, as is nose-picking, of intestinal 
amoebas; more probably it was their way of trying 
to demonstrate machismo. 

| probably wouldn't have remained in Nicaragua 
more than a day or two if | hadn’t met the Leo 
Salazars, who accommodated vacationers in their 
large, rambling, wooden home on the sprawling 
coffee plantation which they called Santa Maria de 
Ostuma, \t is located in the pine-clad mountains 
above Matagalpa. Leo was a short, balding man in 
his early 60s; cultured, and with a great passion for 
aesthetics, he came from one of Nicaragua’s oldest 
and wealthiest Spanish families. When | stepped 
into his home and saw the wooden plaque on the 


mantel, | liked him immediately; it read: ‘‘Brave 
men don’t live forever — but the cautious don’t live 
at all.’’ 


An animated conversationalist, Leo loved to re- 
late stories of adventure, lost treasure and Indian 
folklore; up till now he had contained a lifelong 
yearning to explore a haunted cave near La Trini- 
dad where an avowed fortune in gold bullion was 
hidden. When | offered to help him recover the 
loot, he asked me to bunk in his guest house with- 
out charge; my meals, he said, would also be free. 
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From my dining room table, | had a panoramic 
view of misty mountains checkerboarded with field 
and pasture and guarded by gnarled pine sentinels 
festooned with grey moss veils that never ceased 
stirring in the brisk mountain air. Leo’s green 
thumb had splashed bright red poinsettias about 
his gardens, and huge clumps of towering bamboo 
creaked, groaned and clattered as they rubbed 
against the house. From the deck of the balcony, 
one could look down upon a huge burial mound of 
some ancient culture. Leo had violated it with a 
single small tunnel, and had removed some stone 
carvings, bones and exquisitely painted pottery; 
then, shamed by his sacrilege, he had covered the 
opening, terraced the mound and planted it to 
flowers and blossoming shrubs where the hum- 
mingbirds now came to search for a meal. 

Inside the rustic dining room, rough board walls 
served as host for dozens of Leo’s air plants and 
wild orchids that bloomed at the slightest encour- 
agement; during meals a hummingbird or two 
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would slip in the window and check them out for 
nectar. Leo’s dogs were nervous wrecks from the 
nightly visits of an old tom cougar who came to 
scream and chase them around the house. The bed- 
lam that accompanied his visits made sleep impos- 
sible, but Leo did nothing to discourage the feline 
invader, and | think he loved it because it, too, was 
a part of nature. 

My host confided that one thing bothered him 
profoundly; and one day he took me down to the 
cathedral in Matagalpa to show me what it was. We 
stumbled about the dank corridors of the ancient 
structure, finally stopping in front of a huge canvas 
dangling from a cobwebbed wall. So thick was the 
dust upon it that at first | didn’t realize it was a 
painting. By straining my eyes | could faintly make 
out nymphs and religious figures camouflaged 
behind years of grime and the bird droppings of 
sparrows that roosted at night on top of the frame. 
Termites had devoured the lower part of the frame 
and the bottom of the canvas was tattered. 
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“These idiots don’t know what they have here,” 
Leo said with unconcealed anger. “Look at this.” 
He pointed to the artist’s signature on the bottom. 
The name ‘Murillo’ meant nothing to me; Leo ex- 
plained that Murillo was a great Spanish religious 
painter. Murillo (1617-1682) left about 400 paint- 
ings; one is the altarpiece in St. Peter’s Cathedral in 
Cincinnati; and The Gallegos is in the Widener col- 
lection at Philadelphia. ‘‘This painting is worth at 
least $250,000,’’ Leo said, ‘‘'and by God, some 
night I‘m going to come down and steal it.’’ He 
sounded so sincere that I’ve often wondered if he 
ever carried out his threat. | hope he did. 

The next day Salazar took me to see an ugly 
monstrosity of a cathedral in the small coastal city 
of Leon. Its fortress-like stone and cement perime- 
ter claimed an entire city block, yet the cathedral 
itself was no taller than a two-story house. Appar- 
ently a much taller structure had been planned, but 
lack of funds deprived it of its intended height. 

“Although the bishop will deny it,’’ Leo declared, 
“this cathedral was built by mistake; it was sup- 
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posed to have been built in Lima, Peru.’’ He ex- 
plained that right after the conquest, Spain decided 
to build a huge, elaborate cathedral in Lima, The 
City of Kings; and a smaller cathedral in Leén, Ni- 
caragua. Simultaneously, the Crown’s architects 
drew up all the plans for both cathedrals, and both 
projects were viewed and approved at the same 
time; however, the envelopes used in mailing some- 
how got switched without anyone realizing the 
difference. When the architectural designs arrived 
everyone in Leon was happily surprised; the padres 
in Lima were bitterly disappointed when they saw 
what they had to build. Ten years later the mistake 
was discovered. By then the extensive catacombs 
for the cathedral of Leon had already been dug and 
bricked in; the building itself was halfway up. So 
the ecclesiastics there sadly put a roof on what 
they had built, and the remaining funds were used 
to fancy up the cathedral in Peru. Although Lima’s 
cathedral has been demolished by earthquakes and 
rebuilt several times, the original perimeter of its 
structure has remained the same; it does not cover 
a third of the ground encompassed by the one in 
Leon. The Church has never officially acknowl- 
edged its colossal blunder. 
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TALL ! 
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DIAMOND - 
STUDDED 
CUSTODIA 
IN THE 
CATHEDRAL 


The bishop of Ledn allowed us to view the 
church’s treasures. After turning a dozen keys, he 
opened a vault beneath the altar and showed us a 
solid gold custodia, six feet high! Too heavy for 
one man to lift, the reliquary was studded with dia- 
monds, but many of the stones were missing from 
their sets — sometimes a whole row at a time. | 
could well imagine the temptation to dig out a few 
every now and then; and | suppose that some day 
they will all be gone. The bishop showed us several 
other smaller custodias; there were golden crowns 
and ruby bracelets — riches to dazzle the eye and 
confuse the brain. It reminded me of the bleak 
Mexican countryside where the villages do not have 
churches; instead — each church has its village. 
Throughout Latin America, the glory of colonial 
Spain lives on, its opulence surrounded by poverty 
and want. Perhaps the elegance of resplendent 
churches can offer spiritual inspiration, but it also 
suggests another reason why the cry for revolution 
so often falls on responsive ears. 

The sight of gold, diamonds and rubies whetted 
our lust for riches, so the next day Leo and | set 
out to recover the gold bullion from the haunted 
cave of La Mocuana. The villagers in La Trinidad 
were terrified then they saw us getting ready to 
scale the cliff to get at the infamous grotto where 
Leo’s millions awaited us. We chopped several 
poles, lashed them end to end to make a 30-foot 
ladder, propped it against the cliff and, while Leo 
steadied, | shinnied up it and into the cave of La 
Mocuana. My flashlight found only bat manure; 
the cave did not live up to its reputation, and Leo 
smiled away our failure — but | suddenly became 
groggy, and for the next two days lay tossing in 
bed with a skull-splitting headache. 

| blamed my illness on mental and emotional 
strain; but Leo maintained it was due to the curse 
attached to the cave four centuries ago by the In- » 
dian Princess La Mocuana. She was the daughter of 
Sébaco’s chieftain, who greeted the first Spaniards 
with thirteen large sacks of gold nuggets which he 
asked to be sent as a gift to the King and Queen of 
Spain. It is a documented fact that in return the 
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Inside the cave, | 
looked down upon 
the valley of 
La Trinidad. 


Leo Salazar, pointing © sy Pan 

up to the legendary ~~ SS 
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honorable and generous people of Sébaco.”’ At that” © 

time, Sébaco was on the shores of Lake Moyoa and® = 
had 40,000 Indian inhabitants, but since then it* 
has been moved three times, and today, sitting on™ 
the banks of the Rio Viejo, it is a small pueblo of 

several hundred poor and superstitious people. 

They all believe that their village is cursed and re- 
late a legend telling how, shortly after the Sébacoan,. ~ 
chieftain sent his gift of gold to Spain, a Spaniard, ~ 
pretending to be a monk came to Sébaco and won ys 
the confidence, and eventually the clandestine 
love, of the Princess La Mocuana. Through her he “| 
learned that the Indians of Sébaco had a goldenE® 

hoard in a cave on the cliff above La Trinidad. La 
Mocuana led him to the gold and, to compound his R™ 
treachery, the’ imposter sealed the princess in the ® 
cave lest she betray him. Before the Spaniard could 
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steal the gold the chieftain saw through his lies and 
slew him. But when the Indians went to rescue La 
Mocuana they found her insane and pregnant; she 
refused to leave the cave. When her son was born 
she cast him from the cliff and each evening there- 
after appeared at the mouth of the cave, screaming 
curses, pulling her hair and terrifying villagers in 
the pueblo below. Today, four centuries later, ev- 
ery person in La Trinidad and Sébaco still fears 
her. | talked with several who swore they had seen 
and heard her. Sébacoans declare that when the 
moon is dark La Mocuana slips into the village to 
search out and strangle newborn sons, and then, to 
compensate for her deed, leaves beside the body a 
halved gourd full of gold nuggets. This, | was told, 
explains why some families had suddenly become 
rich, and left Sébaco. 

Only recently an old hag entered the little church 
at Sébaco and interrupted mass by declaring that 
she was the Princess La Mocuana, and had come to 
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“THE OLD, SEMI-ABANDONED | 
CHURCH IN THE CURSED 
VILLAGE OF SEBACO 
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reaffirm her curse on the village. Terrified, every- 
one fled the church and thereafter not a single Sé- 
bacoan would come near it. Shortly afterwards 
» someone broke a window and stole the church’s 
, valuables, among them a large gem-encrusted custo- 
dia, one of the 16th-century gifts from the Spanish & 
royal family. Eventually the diamonds and rubies = 
from the custodia appeared in Managua and were © 
sold in places of contraband. Most of the stones 
were purchased by the family of President Somoza. 


‘a 
Main street 
of Sébaco. 
Cursed, but life 
goes on as usual. 


Leo Salazar and | visited the abandoned church, | | 
| a small, simple stuccoed building on a rocky knoll ~ 
overlooking the dusty streets of Sébaco. We discov- * 
ered that it had been built on top of a rock forma- 
tion which was streaked with veins of gold-bearing 
-) quartz. On a side hill behind the church we found a | 
* small opening to a grotto which, although familiar ~ 
’ to the villagers, had been avoided because of ethe- | 
» real voices which periodically emerged from its 
~*~) depths at night. Armed with a flashlight, | crawled 
~~ inside and found that it was an ancient mine shaft | 
that had probably been dug by Indians centuries |” 
, ago. More surprising yet were pickaxes and signs of | 
recent activities where persons unknown had been 
working a vein of quartz, mining gold. 
Leo and | decided that our discovery explained 
the hag who had frightened the praying Sébacoans 
with her curse. Whoever she was, her mission had 
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served a twofold purpose: the resulting abandon- 
ment of the church made it a simple matter to rob 
it of its riches; and also provided more privacy for 
the persons working the mine shaft that tunneled 
underneath the building. 

Nicaragua is probably more gifted with gold 
deposits than any other country in the Americas; 
but, because of the monopolistic Somozan govern- 
ment, it is almost impossible to stake out and work 
a mineral claim in that country. Consequently 

* there is a lot of illicit mining, and | know of several 
Americans who have made their fortunes in this 
manner. Old Indian mines are plentiful in the rug- 
‘ ged highlands. At one point, where the Rio Upa 
~.™ swings past the side of 4,000-foot Mt. Pancazan, 
there is a stone ledge hanging out over the stream 
where Indians for centuries have chiseled at an 
; outcropping vein of pure gold. Today the ledge 
with the gold vein is still there — but nobody has 
ever been able to bring in equipment to work it 
out. 

Walter Welch, general superintendent of Nello & 
Teer Road Construction, told me that, while he was 
building the Rama Road through the Chontales 
district of Nicaragua, his bulldozers cut through 
two mountains extremely rich in gold- bearing ore. 
He talked to the then President Somoza, his 
personal friend, about exploiting it. However, E/ 
Presidente wasn't interested; he already had 175 
businesses valued at $90 million and said he didn’t 
want to get involved because the mine would have 
_~ political implications. Besides, if Somoza_ later 

decided he wanted the gold, he knew that it would 

__ still be there. Several months after this conversation 
__ President Somoza was assassinated by a Nicaraguan 

“laborer, and his son Luis Somoza took over the 

_ government. 

' been scratched and from what | saw I realized 
ne that it is a digger’s paradise; there were no Nicara- 
~ guan laws which forbade or controlled excavations. 
ae pee The countryside was pocked with the ruins and 
~~ tombs of unidentified cultures, and their presence 
~— goes virtually ignored by those who stumble over 
them. Ancient clay pots unearthed on Lake Nica- 

ragua’s floating islands are used in Managuan homes 
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as flower pots and regarded as ot little value. Stone 
animal carvings of nebulous origin end up as chil- 
dren’s toys rather than museum pieces. However, 
the Jesuit college in Managua has an amazing col- 
lection of idols found on the Island of Zapatera, 
and they have golden figures which were recovered 
from the caves of Las Quijadas. \In view of the 
achievements of its ancient artisans, it would seem 
that Nicaragua must have been a melting pot of 
northern and southern Indian cultures. | saw finely- 
carved bone figures of llamas and giant armadillo 
which had been dug up ina farmer’s cornfield; both 
of these South American animals are unknown in 
Central America. 

Although most anthropologists reject his theory, 
Leo Salazar insists that for several centuries the 
Peruvian Incas were on friendly terms with the 
Aztecs of Mexico and had established a well-worn 
trade route between themselves. Leo claims that 
while crossing Nicaragua, the Incas built a stone 
highway through the Matagalpan mountains — to 
avoid hostile tribes along the Pacific coast. Remains 
of this stone road are still visible, he declared, 
adding that he had seen several short sections of it 
not far from Matagalpa. 

After spending a lifetime piecing together Indian 
legend, folklore and fact, Salazar is convinced that 
a pack train of about a thousand Inca bearers, 
headed for Mexico with a shipment of gold, silver 
and coca, were making their way through Nicara- 
gua when runners intercepted them with news of 
Cortés’ siege of the Mexican Aztec capital. Ac- 
cording to Salazar, the Incas camped and waited 
in Nicaragua for several weeks — but when condi- 
tions in Mexico did not improve they buried 
their shipment and returned to Peru, planning to 
come back later. Not long thereafter, Pizarro 
invaded Pert and conquered the Incas. Leo believes 
that the shipment is still hidden somewhere in 
Nicaragua, awaiting the lucky finder. It could be 
that the thirteen sacks of gold which the Sébacoan 
chieftain gave to the Spaniards were taken from 
the abandoned Inca cache. 

| learned that gold dust could be panned along 
the sand bars of the Rio Coco. My map showed 


that this river tumbles down out of the western 
Nicaraguan mountains and slashes northward to- 
ward the swamplands of Puerto Cabo Gracias a 


Dios. Just looking at the map was enough to cor- 


rupt my mind with visions of riches; symptoms of 
gold fever began to appear. | was about to interrupt 
my motorcycle trip and take a canoe down the Rio 
Coco when | met a fellow Nebraskan who discour- 
aged me. 

“That river leads into Mosquito Indian country,” 
Jim Costello, formerly of Schyler, warned me. 
“Take my advice and stay away from there or 
you’ll never come back.’’ Bronzed, hard and lean, 
Jim had spent several of his 30 years in the Nica- 
raguan mountains looking for gold, and had finally 
found it in the beautiful Nicaraguan widow he 
married. They lived on her plantation not far from 
Sébaco. 

“The Mosquito Indians have African blood and 
customs,”’ Jim said, ‘‘and they practice voodoo. 
Mosquito women go nuts when they see an un- 
familiar light-skinned stranger; and the first woman 
to ‘fix him up’ is the one who gets him. They use 
some secret love potion, and once a man is under its 
power he can never leave. A guy like you wouldn’t 
stand a chance in Mosquito country.” 


At the time | talked with Costello | was not 
convinced that voodoo was something other than 
a gross practical joke that superstitious black folk 
played upon each other. Since then | have wit- 
nessed what an awesome power it can be, and can 
well understand why voodoo rituals are outlawed 
in many areas. | was still skeptical when | saw sev- 
eral black men walking around like brainless robots 
in Golfito, Panama, and found out that they were 
not men, but zombies; that they had been just 
normal individuals, until they lost their souls to 
voodoo power. 

Later, in Lima, | met a Haitian professor, Yves 
Lebours, who told of encountering a zombie in the 
streets of Port-au-Prince, the voodoo center of the 
Americas, and was shocked to recognize it as an 
uncle whose funeral he had attended a week earlier. 
A zombie, the professor explained, is the victim of 
some evil individual who, by using voodoo power, 
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* Only recently | came upon 


the awful reason for this 
macabre practice of 
“making zombies.” 

A zombie becomes a 
valuable asset for those 
who have made him so, 
and eventually his murder 
is negotiated by master 
voodoo cultists who have 
taken on the job of 
assassinating some 
important individual — or 
Chief of State. These 
voodoo assassinations 
come high, and may even 
exceed a million dollars, 
but are practically 
fool-proof. 

Once the deal has been 
made, the zombie is taken 
to a secret place and 
submitted to a prolonged 
ritual during which he is 
baptized with the name of 
the person to be 
assassinated. Then the 
zombie is killed in such a 
way that, sooner or later, 
will bring about the tragic 
‘death by magic’ of his 
namesake, 
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has caused the person’s body to drop into a form 
of suspended animation with no detectable pulse 
or respiration; the victim, considered dead, is 
buried. A night or two later voodoo masters 
exhume the body and break the spell, but by then 
lack of oxygen has destroyed the brain’s voluntary 
functions. Although the body has no mind of its 
own, it can respond to the commands of others. 
Even though the victim may live for several more 
years, the mind never recovers, speech is impossible 
and the body movements will always be like those 
of a robot — because it has become a zombie.* 

The living dead, although once a common sight 
in Haiti, are now rarely seen, thanks to a gruesome 
ritual performed before each funeral. The Haitian 
professor explained: ‘“‘When my brother died of 
unknown causes and our family met to make fu- 
neral arrangements, my father handed me a knife 
and said: ‘‘You are his oldest brother — and it is 
your duty; we know that the mind is dead and that 
the spirit has left the body — but we are not certain 
that the body is dead, so it is up to you to push the 
blade into his heart to make sure that your brother’s 
body joins the spirit and cannot become a zom- 
bie.”’ Everyone in the family felt relieved when the 
professor performed his duty. 

Since it is the female who conceives and, by giv- 
ing birth, creates life, she obviously is much closer 
to the mysticism of life and death and the spirit 
world. Therefore, because of their omnipotence, it 
is usually the women who have mastered the secret 
methods and are most active in administering — 
and negotiating, voodoo. 

Usually held at secret altars of sacrifice, voodoo 
rituals employ human and animal blood offerings, 
and also psychosomatic suggestion and certain 
powerful herbs. The Mosquito Indians of Nicaragua 
were burying coconuts to culture fungus for 
treating sores and infections long before the 
medical profession struck upon a similar method of 
developing penicillin. Malaria was never a problem 
along the Mosquito Coast because the natives there 
knew how to control it with an extract boiled from 
corn husks. They have developed a wide knowledge 
of plants and potions which can produce specific 


changes in the mental and nervous functions of 
both men and beasts — to the extent that there- 


after these functions can be controlled, at a dis-. 


tance, by the will of the person who administered 
the treatment. 

It isn’t uncommon for a Mosquito family to use 
herbs to train a poisonous snake to guard the house 
in their absence. If a Mosquito Indian buys another 
man’s dog, he rubs it with a certain leaf and imme- 
diately the dog accepts him as his one and only 
master. To prevent their escape, certain Amazonian 
tribes have long used a similar treatment on the 
women and children they kidnap from other tribes. 
Many thousands of miles away from the Mosqui- 
to Coast, the women of Saja, alittle coastal pueblo 
just south of Chiclayo, Peru, are similarly infamous 
for their ability in casting spells over men, and the 
symptoms are similar. A man under a Safa or a 
Mosquito woman’s power is overcome with a 
strange lethargic feeling which renders him mentally 
and physically incapable of leaving her; should he 
try, the skin on his whole body suddenly breaks 
out with caratejo: ugly black and white swollen 
blotches which exude a sticky, oily substance. 
This condition is usually followed by emotional 
shock which persists until the victim returns to 
his woman, whereupon all symptoms immediately 
disappear. 

Peruvian doctors who have seen these symptoms 
believe that the Safia women cast their spell by 
dropping some form of alkaloid herb, probably 
chamico which grows wild near Iquitos, into the 
drink or food of the intended victim. In my tra- 
vels through South America it was rather common 
to hear about some woman whose husband had 
been enyerbado, and had left her, to live with an- 
other woman. Probably most of these cases were 
simple triangle affairs where the defaulting wife 
preferred to blame witchcraft rather than her own 
lack of charm — but | also knew of a few cases 
where the grievances were genuine. 

While working on this manuscript, | went to visit 
an ex-Nazi general who had lived for twelve years 
in Ecuador along the Rio Napo — with his Negro 
mistress. An. old but still powerful man, George 
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Former Nazi and weight- 
lifting champion of Germa- 
ny, Herr George* was now 
y living along the Rio Napo 
with an ugly black woman 
who, apparently, had “fixed 
him up” with magical herbs. 
", While he used his brawn to 
" scrub floors and dishes, she 
sat and smoked — and 
sometimes went to pan a bit 
of gold dust from the icy & 
river. 

* (now deceased) 
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had once been the weight-lifting champion of Germany. His handsome face 
seemed much out of place alongside the ugly black hag with whom he lived. 
She sat, smoked and sometimes read, while George used his brawn to scrub 
the floors, do the dishes and cook the meals. | grew progressively disgusted 
with Herr George, listening to him all day long muttering endearments to 
his woman and repeating over and over how beautiful and graceful he 
thought she was. It was sad, | thought. 

How this German fell under her spell | do not know, and of course | 
didn’t ask. Perhaps his Negress used the wet-palm method practiced by the 
women in Yungay, a small pueblo along the Santa River in the Cordillera 
Blanca of Peru. They conceal a certain kind of wet leaf in their palm prior to 
shaking hands with the man they want to capture. If the man’s hand is 
moistened with the herb, he’s had it — unless he can quickly find a witch 
doctor who can break the spell. There are several brujos in Yungay who will 
do it for a price. 

| don’t mind jungles with snakes and wild Indians, but towns like Safia, 
Yungay and other places along the Mosquito Coast, | like to avoid. One can't 
simply write off the stories as ‘‘superstition” because there are just too many 
cases that can be verified. 
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For fear that | might end up abandoning my motorcycle trip 
to live with some Mosquito gal, | decided to research the region 
from a distance. Everyone who had been in Mosquito country 
told me that the women there were extremely frank. A doctor 
told me of a shocking conversation he had one day while 
making his way into that country where he had been assigned to 
work with an evangelical mission. That incident occurred as he, 
his wife and an evangelical pastor were crossing the Rio Coco in 
a commercial canoe that ferried passengers from bank to bank. 
Among the passengers was a smoldering Mosquito beauty of 
about 18; with a disrobing gaze she studied the handsome 30- 
year-old doctor’s lean, six-foot-six frame, his blue eyes and 
blond hair, then turned to the pastor and spoke to him in the 
Mosquito tongue. The pastor blushed. 

“What did she say?” the doctor wanted to know. ‘‘She said 
that she would like to have ason by you,” the pastor answered. 
By now the woman’s eyes were riveted on the doctor's midsec- 
tion — and she spoke again, biting down on her lip. ‘“‘What did 
she say?” the doctor asked again. ‘‘Well — the nearest that | can 
come to translating it,’’ the pastor said, ‘‘is: ‘I’ll bet he has a lot 
of good juice.’’’ The Mosquito woman had no intention of 
being vulgar; she was just speaking her mind, as most Mosquito 
women do. She was probably thinking of hexing him, but 
fortunately his wife was along; he never saw the Mosquito 
woman again. 

Another doctor, this one a family man from Louisiana, was 
not so fortunate. He went to visit Bluefields, a port on the Mos- 
quito Coast, and it wasn’t long before one buxom, black Mos- 
quito woman put the screws on him. The last | heard, he was 
still there helping her gather coconuts for a living. However, he 
had left her once — when a United Fruit ship, whose captain 
was gravely ill with a bowel obstruction, pulled into port. The 
doctor was summoned and performed emergency surgery — but 
peritonitis had already set in. Knowing that the captain would 
die if not attended professionally, the doctor asked his Negress 
for permission to accompany the ship back to the States. She 
gave her permission, but even at a distance was able to retain 
her hold upon him. When the captain was safely in a New 
Orleans hospital, the doctor, remembering the wife and children 
he hadn’t seen for several years, phoned and told them that, 
although he wanted to see them, he didn’t have permission 
to do so; he then caught the next boat back to Bluefields. 
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| heard of another American who, although living with a 
Mosquito woman, made frequent trips back to the States. A 
millionaire, he lived near Waspan, where he had a chicle planta- 
tion under contract to Wrigley Gum. Once or twice a year, 
when business demanded, he rode a mule into Waspan, caught a 
bus to Managua and flew to New York, quickly did his business 
— then flew right back. Those who have seen his Mosquito 
wife all agreed that she was old, wrinkled and ugly. 

Another of these unusual cases of sequestered men: the last | 
knew, the wife and three sons of Jimmy Haflan had given up all 
hope of rescuing him from the Mosquito woman who had held 
him for fifteen years. Jimmy, of English-Nicaraguan parents. 
had lived with his wife and sons in Matagalpa; his wife was 
Rider Pineda, the oldest daughter of a distinguished family in 
Leon. Jimmy and his father, James Sr., were in the cotton and 
tobacco business and thinking to expand their holdings when 
Jimmy made a trip into the Pefia Blanca territory to look for a 
new farm. The Pefia Blanca is in Mosquito Indian country. The 
land looked promising and he made several more trips into the 
area, where he eventually fell under the spell of a Mosquito 
woman. Once she got her hooks into him, Jimmy never once 
went back to see his family. Several times his wife and sons 
went in and pleaded with him to return; when James Haflan Sr. 
died, they begged him to come to his father’s funeral — but 
to no avail. Mrs. Haflan told how her husband listened with a 
strange vacant look in his eyes — and then slowly uttered: ‘‘No. 
... 1 can’t leave.”’ 

| was visiting with Mrs. Haflan the day that Cerro Negro, a 
little volcano near Leon, suddenly burst into action; within days 
it fouled the heavens, colored the sunsets and littered the Nica- 
raguan landscape with ash. Volcanic disturbances are a common 
occurrence in Nicaragua where, for longer than man can remem- 
ber, the earth has been tossing and splattering its entrails about 
the land. Several times | saw traces of kimberlite and the 
hint that undiscovered diamonds may have been born. | rode 
out to see the lava and ash of Cerro Negro, and then turned my 
wheels toward Costa Rica. 

Nicaragua remains in my mind as one of the most fascinating 
countries | have known; an enigma of riches found and riches 
lost; of men lost, and found and never recovered. It is a land 
that has revealed scarcely a single page of its book of secrets. 
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In writing a book about personal adventures one sooner or 
later reaches a point where one has to compromise between 
what actually happened and what one feels he should tell his 
readers, For those who abhor the easier path of fabricating al- 
ternative versions to replace actual facts, it is easier to just skip 
over such areas without having to deal directly with a painful 
manuscript. Writing about the Costa Rica—Panama section of 
my Alaska to Argentina odyssey presented problems of this 
nature and, consequently, in the early 1960s when I wrote all of 
the preceding chapters, I simply skipped over the Costa Rican 
chapter and moved on to the Darien Gap story — and overland 
to Pert, where my text bogged down again. : 

Rather than try, at this late date, to reconstruct an honest 
account of what happened when Arlene intercepted my travels 
at San José, Costa Rica, I think it best to insert two magazine 
stories which cover, in part, what did take place. But before 
reproducing my articles ‘39 Rivers to Cross,’’ which appeared in 
the November, 1961, issue of “Cycle’’ Magazine, and ‘These 
Stones Aren’t Rolling,” which I wrote for the “Omaha Sunday 
World-Herald Magazine’’ (now “Magazine of The Midlands’’), I 
would first like to share with my readers ‘‘Adventure — The 
Exotic Enchantress,”’ a story for which ‘‘American Motorcy- 
cling” paid me fifty dollars. The story was profusely illustrated 
with pictures I had taken along the way, and appeared in the 
March 1961 issue. 


Adventure - 
The Exotic Enchantress 


South of the Rio Grande adventure awaits the 
motorcyclist; lands enchanting and exotic beckon 
you must not resist. Get the motorcycle over- 
hauled, quit your job and go! Know the exhilara- 
tion that can be yours by sacrificing security. Go 
before you become too old and stiff to ride. Listen 
not to your conscience, but instead, answer the 


beckoning of the devil within you — and savor the 


wine of adventure. 

Perhaps you long to journey, but fear hardships 
that may dull the glitter — or have questions which 
remain unanswered. Most of all, you want advice 
and suggestions, so let us depart from the romantic 
and dwell upon the practical. 

The best time to travel? December, January and 
February, during the dry season. 

First of all, have a good machine and equip it for 
a rugged journey. Take all of the accessories off, 
put on a belly plate, gripper tires front and rear, 
take off those soft shock absorbers and put on 
heavy duty ones beefed up with springs for side car 
service. Change your sprocket or gearing so that 
you have a very slow first gear. Put on heavy-duty 
rims and spokes and the biggest saddlebags you can 
find. ; 
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Buy a set of straight pipes and just before you 
cross the Rio Grande take off your mufflers and 
put them on. This is very important as you later 
will learn that the ever-present pedestrians will fear 
you and the police will envy you. Mothers will 
hurry to scoop up the children playing on the road. 
You will scare the bus drivers sufficiently so that 
they will give up the center of the road and let you 
pass. 


Put on the loudest horn you can buy, then learn 
to use it — by blowing it most of the time just like 
everyone else does. Most of the country south is 
mountainous so you must be sure to sound your 
horn as you come to every curve. 


Travel light — very light. Better yet, leave every- 
thing at home. If you must take something, take 
along a few wrenches, a set of plugs, points and an 
extra tube — no more. A B-4 bag is ideal to put on 
your luggage carrier; you’ll need it for the souve- 
nirs you buy. Put all of the heavy things in your 
saddle bags to keep your bike from getting top- 
heavy. 


Sleeping bag or tent? In the U.S., Canada and 
Alaska yes, but southward — never! You must sleep 
in hotels or pensions, and at night always take your 
machine either into the patio or your room. This is 
where the slow first gear is nice — going up steps. 


Documents. First of all get a passport and two 
dozen passport-size photos. Letters from the sheriff 
stating that you are not wanted by the law, and a 
travel agency vouching you are a bona fide tourist. 
A letter from your banker stating that your credit 
is good and you have funds sufficient to maintain 
yourself wherever you may be. Money — lots of it. 


Although Alaska has 80 cent gasoline and $1.00 
hamburgers, compared to Mexico which has 18 
cent gas and 50 cent steaks — your southern trip 
will cost more than an Alaskan jaunt. 


See your doctor and let him shoot you with 
everything he has: typhoid, tetanus, smallpox, 
cholera and anything else he may have. Yellow 
fever shot is necessary, but harder to get locally. If 
you are going by way of Texas, get it in San Anto- 
nio as it isn’t available at the border. Then get all 


of these innoculations listed on a government in- 
noculation certificate. Take along a Spanish- 
English, English-Spanish dictionary, and tranquil- 
izer pills for use in applying for visas and going 
through custom formalities at each border. 
If you want to make things real easy on yourself 
weara specially made uniform* —tall boots, breech- * This is no longer advisable 
es, belt and shoulder strap; something on the Royal raat cr as 
Mounted Police order. If you wear this outfit when : 
applying for visas and going through customs you 
can get along without the tranquilizers. You will be 
judged at all times by your appearance. Let your 
beard grow and dress slovenly and you will be de- 
tained time and time again by police. After buying 
a Fidel Castro-style cap at an Army-Navy store 
in Panama City, | didn’t get more than half a block 
from the store before | was arrested, and was then 
detained for a hour and a half. 
Don’t expect any attention or assistance from 
motorcycle clubs in the Latin countries. Motor- 
cycles there are used for transportation, not sport. 
O.K. All set, let’s go south of the border. Now 
you are out of your environment and any Spanish 
you may have previously learned will now be pre- 
cious. In entering Mexico be sure to double check 
with the immigration officials to be positive you 
have all of the required stamps and seals on your 
tourist card. 
As soon as they paste the tourist sticker on your 
windshield, scratch it off; “TURISTA” in Spanish is 
is Mexican for Sucker. 
Once in Mexico you are at the mercy of those 
who want your money so you must forget that you 
are a Norteamericano and become a shrewd, hard 
businessman. Never buy anything without first ask- 
ing the price. Do not eat at a place that does not 
offer a menu with price list. Be quick to recognize 
whenever you are overcharged and then argue long = ** onjy in Mexico is 


and loud, for if you do not you will be classed as a “gringo” considered a 
ringo** f |. Wh ip i r lem — you derogatory insult. 
& vg on i ae ll oble y Southward it usually 
will be reminded. is applied to persons from 
“How do you like Kennedy for President?” you the United States. In Pert 
will be asked time and time again. “Greatest thing rial i ely gy nt 
since popcorn!’’ you must beam, even though you Argentina it is applied to 
might be Republican. Other than this, refuse to be both Europeans or 


drawn into any political discussion. Pooeriaaets 
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Do not travel at night in Latin America; the road 
is hazardous enough by day, with livestock of every 
kind on the road, plus pedestrians, drivers and, 
worst of all, large rocks thoughtlessly left upon the 
road after being used as blocks for tire removal. 

After a couple of weeks south of the border you 
will want to go to a druggist and ask for ‘“Entero 
vioformo,”’ iodine tablets to check your diarrhea. 

Now that you know Mexico, you wish to go far- 
ther south. Go to the Guatemalan Consul in Mex- 
ico City to get your visa. You have a choice of 
three ways to enter Guatemala: 

1. Journey from Veracruz to Yucatan, past mys- 
tic Mayan Temples and into British Honduras (ride 
on the Jeft side please). You will like Belize — it is 
different. On Tuesdays, you can board the Heron 
H and sail to Puerto Barrios, Guatemala ($5 for 
the motorcycle, $10 per passenger, meals included). 

2. Enter Guatemala by way of the Pan-American 
Highway which becomes a nightmare at the border 
and improves little from there to Guatemala City. 

3. Go to Arriaga and put your machine on the 
train for Tepachula. This day-long ride will cost 
about $10 for you and your machine. When you 
arrive in Tepachula, the Immigration Officer there 
will ask to see your passport. 

“Ah, too bad!” he will say. ‘“You do not have all 
of the necessary seals. I’m sorry, but | will have to 
take your passport. You may call for it tomorrow 
afternoon at my office. These things sometimes 
take days to straighten out. However — for a price 
perhaps this can be arranged tonight.’’ Do not sur- 
render your passport without a signed receipt and 
written statement explaining why. When you offer 
to surrender your passport under these conditions 
the officer will quickly decide he can overlook the 
fault in your papers. 

Avoid going through customs on Saturdays, 
Sundays or from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. To pass through 
at this time usually involves delay and charge for 
extra services. 

In Guatemala City get your visa for El Salvador. 
In San Salvador get your visa for Honduras and Ni- 
caragua, for you may not want to take the side trip 
from the Pan-American Highway to Tegucigalpa, 
the capital of Honduras. 


. 
(Carcharhinus lencas) 


* Long considered as a 


different species, the Lake 
Nicaragua shark, 


As you are leaving Nicaragua you will find the Carcharhinus leucas, is 
road is very dust d bet ted to tak caine ad wae west 
; ; y Gusty and may be tempte oO take a bull shark, also known as 
swim in the lake or one of the many rivers — but “club shark.’* Reaching a 
don’t. | know a fellow who did just that and lost a wer pacha ‘6 
. « . weight o pounds, this 
leg. The lake and rivers are infested with fresh wa- particular species of shark 
ter sharks.* is distributed world-wide in 


the warmer seas and loves 
to prowl far up rivers in 
its food-hunting forays. 
Strangely, in Lake 
Nicaragua this shark will 
not hesitate in attacking 
bathers, whereas along the 
Florida coast where it 
is very common, it has 
never demonstrated such 
nasty behavior. 


A woman doing her 
laundry along the edge 
of Lake Nicaragua. 
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Now you are in Costa Rica and it’s a pretty safe 
bet that you will go no farther. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of South American expeditions fail at San José. 

Why? Because Costa Rica is the oasis of Central 
America where the world’s most beautiful women 
live. Every evening at 6 p.m. the girls in lovely at- 
tire promenade along Avenida Central vying for the 
attention of the caballeros. 

You will sit in the sidewalk cafés of Ave- 
nida Central, sip coffee and marvel at these 
gorgeous creatures who outnumber the 
men eight to one. As they come past you 
say “‘Adios,’”’ they in return flutter their 
eyelashes and coo: “‘Adios.”’ 

The climate and the girls of San José 
will bewitch you. You stay until your 
money runs out, then sell your motorcy- 
cle and stay some more. | doubt that 
you'll ever leave Costa Rica. 


City 
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| doubt 
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ever leave 
Costa Rica 
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‘T ROLLING 


Palmar Sur, Costa Rica 


The rain forests of Costa Rica contain one of the 
strangest mysteries of Central America: stone balls 
of unknown origin are strewn about the jungles 
that embrace the valley of the Rio Térraba, and no 
living man knows why they are there. No one 
knows who made them or when they were made. 
No man can tell you how they were moved to their 
present locations — or where they were moved 
from — because these spheres are made from a kind 
of stone that cannot be found elsewhere in Costa 
Rica. 

Equally mysterious is the manner in which they 
are formed. Ranging from the size of a baseball to 
monolithic spheres seven feet in diameter and 
weighing more than 20 tons, they are perfectly 
round. The balls have been measured, and even the 
largest have been found to be perfect spheres. 

Some people believe they are not made of stone 
at all, but rather of some secret cement whose for- 
mula has been lost in the mists of time. 

| talked to a construction contractor on the Pan- 
American Highway who shares that theory. 


“If you knew the ingredients and methods of 
this cement process, you’d be rich,’’ he told me. 
“The stuff is tougher than granite. Some of the fel- 
lows from my crew tried drilling one of the big 
ones to blast it open with dynamite. The stuff was 
so hard they didn’t have much luck.” 

My wife, Arlene, and | first became interested 
when we saw several basketball-sized stones around 
the homes of United Fruit Company employees of 
this banana-producing region. The challenge of 
moving a stone ball that is seven feet high can best 
be appreciated by trying to pick up one the size of 
a basketball. 

All of the larger balls are in their original loca- 
tions, since even the biggest of highway construc- 
tion machinery here has been incapable of hauling 
one into town. 

After hearing about the huge stone spheres, we 
had trouble finding anyone who knew exactly 
where they were. Those we asked would point 
toward the darkness of the jungle and reply: ‘“‘They 
are in there.”’ 

Mario Julio, superintendent of the Palmar Sur 
section of the banana company, seemed to be the 
only one who could be specific. He offered to 
guide us. 

But in the rainy season, which usually lasts all 
year, the roads are not good. Some days record as 
much as 27 inches of rain. , 

When we finally sloshed to a clearing where Ma- 
rio had seen seven of the largest balls lying in a 
straight line spaced several yards apart, we encoun- 
tered a perfect example of jungle camouflage. 

For more than an hour we probed the vines and 
underbrush with our machetes — at the same time 
keeping a watchful eye for snakes. We were about 
to give up when my machete struck something 
hard. 

| slashed away the vines with my blade, revealing 
a huge ball. The others were nearby, as Mario said 
they would be, arranged in a perfect line. 

I'm glad we found them. If we hadn’t, | think 
that | would have forever doubted the existence of 
the mysterious stone balls hidden in the jungles 
near the Rio Térraba. 
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When | rode into San José, Costa Rica, | was 
rather surprised to find Arlene waiting for me. ‘‘l 
thought I’d better come down and see if you hadn’t 
fallen on your head,’’ my wife greeted me. 

“Well — ah — er — it was like this,’’ | began to 
explain how, on a short trip to Oklahoma and 
Texas, my BMW had become completely unman- 
ageable and dragged me across Mexico, Guatemala, 
British Honduras, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and, somewhere along the line, sold me on the idea 
of riding to the southern tip of South America. 

“1’m going with you to South America,” Arlene 
interrupted. 


| could teil by the sound of my wife’s voice that 
it was no use arguing. And that’s why the two of us 
rolled south of San José in a gentle rain. Loaded 
“much more heavily now, the Tumbleweed churned 
through ash and cinder up the 11,322-foot volcano 
Irazu so we could peek into its smoldering crater. 
South of Cartago the road twists and turns like a 
tormented serpent as it ascends El Cerro de La 
Muerte: The Mountain of Death. At the pass rain 
was freezing on our windshield. Water was coming 
down in torrents when we slid into San Isidro del 
General and hauled our luggage into a mangy hotel 
room. 


My 1958 BMW R-60 
actually had two different 
names: ‘‘My Weakness”, 
which was of personal 
significance and ‘The 
Tumbleweed” after the 
western song which | 
often sang while riding... 
“Lonely but free 1‘Il be 
found, drifting along 

with the tumbling 
tumbleweed.” 
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BUENOS AIRES 
COSTA RICA 


oss THE 
BEST HOTEL 
IN TOWN 
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The BMW churned through the 
ash and cinder so we could peek 
into Irazu’s 
smoldering 
crater. 
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It rained all night and continued unabated the 
following day. Having already rained continuously 
for four days, the temporal was to continue with 
equal fervor for 10 more days. : 

“The four-wheel-drive truck that goes to Buenos 
Aires 46 kilometers south of here hasn’t been able 
to get through because the rivers are muy bravo!”’ 
a road foreman reported with gestures. 

“The road from here to Panama is under con- 
struction, with 39 bridges yet to be built. An army 
helicopter flew over it last week and estimated that 
there was at least a million cubic meters of land- 
slide on the road.”’ 

Despite the warnings we started out — and five 
weeks later the Tumbleweed crossed the last of the 
39 bridgeless rivers! 

With Arlene walking and pushing through the 
red clay to the first river, we found it too deep and 
swift to wade so we sat down and waited. Several 
hours later a heavy diesel motor grader hauling a 
cargo of barrels and nine men came plowing up. 

With the same Latin kindness accorded the de- 
mented and feeble minded, the men hoisted the 
BMW aboard and added us to their cargo. After 
crossing six more rivers they deposited us in the 
village of Buenos Aires. 

Unable after two days to wrest control of our 
hotel room from the hordes of rats who claimed it 
as their own, we pushed on. 

After crossing a smaller stream we came to the 
roaring Platanares. Half a day later, a D-9 Caterpil- 
lar pulling a scraper added us to its collection of 
passengers, with the BMW riding in the scraper. A 
D8 Cat followed and helped push all of us up the 
ridge on the opposite shore. 

The camp where we spent the night overlooked 
the blood-red Rio Térraba some 300 yards wide, 
carrying trees and logs on its rampage to the sea. 

The next morning, we borrowed an Indian dug- 
out canoe, hollowed from a single log, and rowed 
the BMW to the opposite shore. Back on the road 
again we had not gone over two miles when a huge 
mountain slide churning in slow-motion rolled 
down trees, boulders and soupy clay, completely 
blocking the road ahead. 
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Beyond the village of 
Buenos Aires were 39 
bridgeless rivers. We 
crossed the first, the 
Rio Volcan, by hitch- 
ing a ride on a road 
maintainer. 
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The river beds were always covered with round, slippery stones and boulders. 
These, plus swift currents, made it virtually impossible for us to cross anything 
but shallow streams with our motorcycle. The force of the Rio Platanares 
was so swift that I had trouble posing for this picture — holding the motor- 
cycle’s windshield against the icy current. 


A couple of weeks after Arlene took this picture she 
returned to the States. While | continued traveling she sent Mememest 
accounts of our adventures to various motorcycle maga- fas 
zines. Motorcyclist magazine published my article ‘‘Fancy 
Free” using the above picture in their April 1961 issue. 
Before using it, the editor called Arlene and queried her 
about the trip and the illustrations. Then, rather begrudg- 
ingly, he decided to use the photo — with the following 
caption: 


YES, there’s supposed to be a motorcycle underneath the author in this shot of him 
crossing a river in Costa Rica. It is reported that he wrapped the engine with a plastic 
bag obtained from a nearby banana plantation. (ED—However, we have our suspicions. 
We've seen a lot of strange photos cross our desk over the years, but this one takes the 
prize! In any event, a most unusual shot.) 


The photo used in ‘‘Motorcyclist’? —»> 
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We did our laundry and waited. Later that afternoon a bull- 
dozer came down the track. The operator smiled when we asked | 
if he could take us to the opposite side of the river. 


omega 


We hung 


pln len Moning, _ the BMW 
F ‘inside a dirt 
si scraper, and 

with one 


Cat pulling, 
another pushing, 
we crossed the 
Rio Platanares. 
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On the other side of the river we found the road. Two miles 
later a huge mountainslide, churning in slow-motion, rolled 
trees, boulders and soupy clay do 


Pan-American 
var? Highway. .- 
wherefore 
art thou? 


<A 


yp mint 
" 


= 
are 
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Abandoning the machine, equipment and all, we 
set out on foot for Palmar Sur, 55 kilometers ahead. 
After crossing four more rivers, we were overtaken 
by darkness. Scenting wood smoke, we found our 
way to an Indian settlement. The chief ordered one 
family to vacate its thatched hut and gestured us 
inside. We slept in the best they had: a bull hide 
strung over a bamboo frame. 

Back on the road again; while we were wading 
rivers and crawling over landslides, Arlene once 
came within inches of stepping on a deadly coral 
snake. Toward midafternoon we could hear the 
chatter of riveting hammers — a bridge crew at 
work; and Palmar Sur just beyond. We had eaten 
only oranges and bananas for two days. 

The construction foreman declared it would 
take at least three weeks to push a road through 
the landslides to where the Tumbleweed was 
stranded. An army helicopter pilot offered a lift to 
retrieve the saddle bags and luggage from my ma- 
chine. 

Arlene’s arms and legs were swollen with insect 
bites, one of which began to fester. Later, round 
eggs the size of a matchhead would periodically 
emerge from the sore. 


Four days of travel on a banana company train 
and by bus brought us to Panama City where she 
sought treatment for her insect bite. A week later | 
waved goodbye to her as she boarded a jet, bound 
for the U.S. and further medical attention. 

With the end of the temporal, | returned for my 
BMW. Although the slides were not yet cleared, 
they were dry enough for me to get over them. 
Hardest work was cutting with a machete through 
the many trees that lay across the road. 

Crossing rivers, it was impossible to keep the 
water from getting into the motor. Once across it 
was always the same procedure: remove the plugs | 
and suck the water out of the cylinder with a hol- 
low reed, then wait for the ignition to dry out, 
start up — and on to the next one. 

Yes, there really are 39 rivers without bridges on 
the Pan-American Highway of Costa Rica. Take 
my advice and cross them in the dry season. J 
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The landslide blocking our 
way was too soupy to cross. 
With the river to the left and a 
sheer cliff to the right, there 
was no way around. Leaving the 
machine, saddlebags and_ all 
equipment, we walked to Pal- 
mar Sur. There, a U.S. Army 
helicopter pilot offered to fly 
me back for the saddlebags and 
luggage. Then, from Palmar Sur 
Arlene and | made our way 
overland to Panama City. She 
returned to the States and | 
trudged back for my machine. 
The heavy rains had ended; | 
crossed the last of the bridgeless 
rivers on Thanksgiving Day, 
1960. Then, in Panama City, 
| planned my assault upon the 
Darien. 


“El Tapon del Darién”’ 
The World’s Greatest 
Road- 
Block 


The infamous 
part of the 
Pan-American 
Highway, which, 
e it seems, will 
never be built! 


THE 
DARIEN 
GAP 


Face to Face 
with the Darien Gap 


The paint on the sign was blistered from the sun. 
| was not surprised to find this warning; | had 
known it would be there at the end of the road. 

Cutting the motor, | leaned over the handlebars 
and peered beyond the blistered sign. 

Jungle. Jungle and river — quiet and formidable. 

“The Darien Jungle,”’ | said aloud and the words 
sounded wonderfully mysterious to my ears. “So 
at last we meet.’’ | halfway expected the jungle to 
answer and acknowledge the challenge. 

Balboa had crossed this jungle. He had gone into 
the Darien to become the first white man to reach 
the Pacific shore. It was a daring feat, | admitted 
to myself, but mine would be even more daring for | 
| had neither army nor slaves. | was alone. | would 
cross the Darien, not to discover the Pacific Ocean, 
but to satisfy my obsession; to make the first over- 
land journey from Alaska to the southern tip of 
South America. 

A group of Panamanian Negroes appeared to 
stare at my motorcycle and me. One of them 
spoke: ‘‘You can’t go no farther, mon!” 

“Why not?’ My voice was angry for | had come 
to loathe the pessimism of my _ self-appointed 
advisors along the road in Central America. 


* Also spelled “Kuna.” 
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“No more road,”’ the Negro shook his head, and 
so did the others. ‘‘There’s nothing but selva from 
here on.” 

“Then Ill walk!” 

“Mon, you’re crazy! That’s Hill Cuna* country 
out there.”’ He pointed a black finger at the Darien. 
“Them Hill Cuna Indians are cannibals! Mon, you 
go in there and you ain’t never comin’ back!’’ 

The other blacks nodded in somber agreement. | 
laughed, but no one shared my mirth. So | turned 
around and rode back to Panama City to prepare 
for my trek through the Darien. 


More than a year had passed since | had pushed 
my motorcycle to the very edge of the Arctic Cir- 
cle in Alaska, dipped its front wheel into the Yukon 
River and then headed southward. 


The journey had not been easy, and below Mexi- 
co my progress had been painfully slow. In Guate- 
mala | had wallowed on my motorcycle through 
mud and landslides; in Costa Rica | had strug- 
gled for five weeks to cross a hundred miles of jun- 
gle and thirty-nine flooding rivers which had no 
bridges. | had found that as the continent tapered 
to a narrow isthmus at the southern end of Central 
America, the jungles and rainfall increased. Here 
the monsoons were lashing the narrow neck of land 
as if Nature’s wish were to drown every living thing 
and reclaim the land for the sea. | had finally made 
it to the Panama Canal, but thirty-six miles to the 
south of it the road ended, and the Darien Gap 
began. 


The road-builders of the Pan-American Highway 
refer to the Darien as the last stretch of jungle and 
swamp to be overcome in completing a road which 
some day will link the two continents. But the 
Darien is much more than that. It is one of the 
least known regions on earth. On its western edge, 
the thick jungles creep as far as the Panama Canal 
and to the very outskirts of Panama City. Four 
hundred miles away, to the east and south, the 
Darien spills into South America and then finally 
peters out in the swamplands of Colombia’s 
Atrato River. The isthmus of the Darien is unmark- 
ed by city or machine, nor has it conceded an inch 


of coastline to man on either its Atlantic or Pacific 
shore. 

“The Darien is no longer impenetrable,” declared 
burly Thomas Guardia, Jr., when | sought his ad- 
vice at the Darien Sub-Committee’s office in Pana- 
ma City. His job was to survey a highway route 
through the Darien and | later learned he was 
Panama’s top jungle engineer. He probably knew 
more about the Darien than any other man alive. 
“During the last dry season we took two four- 
wheel-drive vehicles through the Darien as far as 
the Atrato River and then floated them 250 miles 
to Quibd6, Colombia. From Quibd6 there is a road 
to Bogota,” he told me. 

“‘How long did that take?” 

“Four months and twenty days. Only rarely did 
we drive the vehicles and most of the time we used 
our winches. We kept a crew working ahead of us 
felling trees and building makeshift bridges. Dug- 
out canoes brought in our fuel and supplies as well 
as the fresh trocheros that we recruited to replace 
the sick and exhausted. An average man can stand 
only about two weeks at a time in the Darien.” 

“How much did a venture like that cost?” 

“Roughly, thirty thousand.’’ 

“Dollars?” | inquired. 

“Yes, dollars.”’ 

| reflected momentarily on my current assets of 
sixty-eight dollars and fifty-five cents. ‘‘And walk- 
ing? Can one make it by walking?”’ | queried. 

Guardia frowned for a moment and then nodded. 
“It would be a rough walk, but it could be done if 
you wait two more months until the rains quit and 
then get an Indian to guide you,” he said, and then 
he added: ‘‘You’d never make it now, though, be- 
cause the rivers you’d have to cross are flooding 
and too swift to swim across.”’ 

| knew that a two-month wait in Panama City 
would drive me nuts. There was a large map of the 
Darien on the wall; | stepped up to it and noticed 
that the trail they had blazed favored the Pacific 
side. 

“What kind of Indians would | meet if | follow- 
ed your route?” | asked, thinking of all of the 
stories | had heard about poison dart blowguns, 
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cannibals and the headhunters of the Darien. 

“You might occasionally meet a Choco Indian 
along the rivers. They are a friendly lot and some 
of my men tell me that a Choco man considers it 
his duty to loan one of his wives to comfort any 
stranger who enters his hut.”’ 

| knew that the Choco Indians had the reputa- 
tion of being a handsome people with pearl-white 
teeth and that their women are unusually large of 
bosom and wear nothing more than a small sarong 
around the waist. 

Studying the map more closely, | appraised the 
Atlantic side of the Darien. | noted that the two 
main rivers originated in the middle of it and flow- 
ed in opposite directions along its length. My solu- 
tion seemed obvious. ‘‘Rather than wait for the dry 
season, suppose that | went by canoe up the Baya- 
no River, then walked overland to the Chucunaque 
and followed it downstream to El Real?’”’ | asked. 

There was a long pause and | thought that Guar- 
dia had not understood. | was about to clarify my 
question when he spoke: “That is Hill Cuna coun- 
try,’’ he said in a tone that rang with finality. 

“‘Are they friendly?” 

“They don’t like outsiders.” 

“Have you ever been in their country?” | asked. 

“Four years ago we sent a runner in with a letter 
from the President of Panama requesting permis- 
sion for three of us to enter their territory. Several 
months later the runner returned with their approv- 
al. We went in armed to the teeth and at one village 
we found the Cunas so hostile that we were glad to 
get out with our skins. No white man has travelled 
through Hill Cuna country since then and the jun- 
gle grapevine has it that the chiefs are still angry 
that we had come with firearms.” 


All night | tossed fitfully in my sticky, humid 
hotel room, pondering the future and groping for a 
plan to cross the Darien. ‘‘Take a plane to Colom- 
bia,” my conscience pleaded. ‘‘NEVER!’’ screamed 
the devil within me. ‘‘Or take a boat,’’ common 
sense suggested. ‘‘And die of shame!’’ my guardian 
devil taunted. 

Dawn came and | had neither slept nor decided. 
| walked the streets of Panama City in search of an 


answer to my dilemma, and found it at the Chevro- 
let agency. There, poised, awaiting the dry season, 
was a Caravan of 4-wheel-drive Chevrolet pickups 
and Corvair cars which would attempt to cross the 
Darien in search of promotional publicity. 

“When the dry season arrives,”’ | told myself, 
“walking the Darien will be like going down High- 
way 101. Chevrolets, Corvairs — what a blow to 
my trans-continental adventure! Hill Cunas, here | 
come!’’ and | rushed to Guardia’s office to pro- 
claim my decision. 


Guardia grinned and | suspect that he was secret- 
ly pleased with my decision. He loaned me a snake- 
bite kit and jungle hammock and arranged for me 
to meet Alberto Mathews, who lived along the 
Bayano River. Alberto had a 36-foot dugout pira- 
gua canoe and an 18-horse Johnson motor to push 
it. Guardia told me that Alberto was the only 
white man that the Cunas along the Bayano toler- 
ated and the only one who, perhaps, could get me 
as far as the headwaters of the river without en- 
countering serious trouble. ‘‘Beyond there, for 
three hundred miles of uncharted jungle,’’ Guardia 
said, ‘“‘you’ll have to depend upon your own re- 
sourcefulness. .. but a big strong fellow like you 
should be able to make it through.” 

When | met Alberto, | felt sharp disappointment. 
He was frail of body, a man of about forty with 
greying temples, bloodshot eyes and face a sickly 
yellow. Guardia had told me Alberto had spent 
months in the hospital with blackwater fever and | 
could see by his sweat-drenched clothes that he 
still had the malaria in his blood. We talked for less 
than fifteen minutes, and it was obvious that Al- 
berto was extremely nervous and probably short 
of temper. “If you buy a fifty-gallon barrel of gaso- 
line and pay me twenty dollars, we can start upriver 
tomorrow,”’ he said. 

It was agreed. | took my motorcycle to the air- 
port and after removing the license plate dispatched 
it by air freight collect to Medellin, Colombia; then 
wrote a letter to my wife back home in Nebraska 
and told her of my plans and asked her to send 
some money to Medellin, which | hoped to reach 
in less than a month’s time. .. Cunas permitting. 
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Taking my motorcycle to the airport, 
I shipped it to Medellin, Colombia. 
Then, I set out to cross the Darien 
by dugout canoe and Indian trail. 


| tied the Alaska license plate to the flap on my 
backpack, shoved my snake-bite kit inside, some 
penicillin, salt and sugar, jungle hammock, camera 
and film, two four-foot-square sheets of plastic, 
several handfuls of garlic, and two days’ supply of 
food, then strapped on my machete and set off to 
meet Alberto. ‘‘Probably the most poorly equipped 
expedition to set foot in the Darien,” | told myself. 

It was dark by the time the dilapidated, epileptic 
taxi hauling Alberto, me and the barrel of gas made 
it to La Capitana, the tiny river port where Alberto 
had moored his piragua canoe. We rolled the barrel 
into the piragua and a big tropical moon came to 
see us off as we descended the Mamoni, and then 
started up the Bayano at 10 p.m., December 5, 
1960. 

We were in luck. It had not rained for a week 
and the river was almost free of debris. In the days 
to follow, my admiration would increase for the 
uncanny ability of Alberto in handling the craft, 


by darkness or light, in rivers tranquil or angry. And 
| never ceased to marvel how the piragua, made by 
the Choco Indians from a single tree trunk, could be 
so perfectly hollowed out into a craft so seaworthy. 

The night was cool and the drone of the Johnson 
hypnotic, the wine-blue sky was bubbling with 
stars and somewhere ahead great adventure await- 
ed. | was pleased, and | slept. 

The bark of a dog roused me from slumber. To 
my left a dozen ghost-like shapes huddled along 
the river’s bank; it was the grass-hut village of El 
Llano which, but for a single dog, slept away the 
beauty of the night. 

Less than a mile upstream from E! Llano, Alber- 
to swung the piragua to the river’s edge and cut the 
motor. “This is where | live,’”’ he said, ‘‘we’ll stay 
here overnight and go on in the morning.” His dog 
bounded up with uncontrollable happiness, and the 
fact that its master did not notice did nothing to 
dampen its hysteria. 

Alberto’s simple frame house stood on elevated 
stilts atop the highest part of the river’s bank. 
“When we get a big rain on the upper Bayano,”’ 
Alberto said, ‘‘the river here rises as much as fifty 
feet overnight.’ 

His house had no light. | waited outside while he 
climbed the stairs, fumbled around inside and re- 
turned with a lighted candle. | heard a woman’s 
voice telling him: ‘“‘The American can sleep in your 
room and you can sleep with me.” 

The smell of boiling coffee and rattling of dishes 
awakened me in the morning. | dressed, and walk- 
ed into the kitchen where a buxom Negro woman 
was preparing breakfast. ‘‘My husband Alberto 
have a bad headache,”’ she said simply. The state- 
ment jolted me. | had no idea that Alberto, of 
Spanish-English ancestry, was married to a Negro 
woman. | was sipping my coffee in silence, ponder- 
ing whether Alberto’s headache would postpone 
our departure, when dressed only in shorts he stum- 
bled into the room and gqulped two cups of coffee 
in rapid succession. ‘‘O.K.,”’ he said, ‘‘let’s go.”’ 

“I’m going along,’’ the Negress announced. Al- 
berto responded with an outburst of profanity, 
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finally summarizing it all with: ‘‘You’re not going 
and that’s final,’’ put on his trousers and stomped 
outside. | followed him, relieved that he was the 
boss of his home and that we wouldn’t have to 
take a woman along. 

The river had dropped fifteen feet during the 
night and the piragua was sitting high and dry. 
Having been hollowed from a mahogany tree trunk, 
the boat weighed several hundred pounds and it 
was back-breaking work pushing it into the river. 
Before we could get off, Alberto’s wife appeared, 
wearing a straw hat and jeans. ‘I’m going along,” 
she informed us. 

| watched helplessly as the argument raged back 
and forth, with the Negress cool and confident and 
Alberto venting his rage by repeatedly kicking his 
dog. After ten minutes his voice began to wane and 
shoulders started to droop. “‘Alright,’’ he conced- 
ed, “but first I’ll have to slip over to El Llano to 
borrow a larger piragua; this one isn’t large enough 
for the three of us.”” He started the Johnson and 
was off before | could hop in to accompany him. 
A half-hour later he was back with a four-foot 
longer piragua, but by now the Negress had exercis- 
ed her female prerogative; she had changed her 
mind and decided to stay home. 

Alberto sighed and we shoved off. Two hours 
later we approached Majé, the first Cuna village. 
The outboard motor had announced our approach 
and the river’s edge was a tangle of Cunas; men in 
simple attire of felt hats; boys, bronze-skinned and 
naked; women and girls in gaudy costume, heavy 
gold rings suspended from their noses, cheekbones 
painted crimson, ankles and wrists bound with 
ornamented fabric — a photographer’s dream!. | 
grabbed my camera, jerked the case open and 
brought it to eye level. 

| could have achieved the same results by 
turning a tiger loose among them: shrieks and 
screams rent the air as the females fled in panic. 
Men rushed forward, shouting and shaking their 
fists at me. One older man waded into the river 
toward our boat, roaring with rage, and stopped 
shaking his fist only when the water swept him 
from his feet. 
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Then it was Alberto’s turn to admonish me. 
“Put that camera away!”’ he shouted. “‘No man can 
take pictures of Cuna women,” and he nosed the 
piragua back into midstream. 

Sheepishly, | put the camera into my backpack 
and from then on removed it only on most discreet 
occasions. Alberto insisted that when we reached 


the village of Piria on the upper Bayano | would — 
need a guide to lead me overland to the Chucunaque © 
_ valley, so he stopped frequently at riverside Cuna 


camps and villages to ask if there was a Spanish- 
speaking Cuna whom | could hire. Always the 
answer was negative. As long as | kept the camera 
out of sight the Cunas seemed entirely peaceful 
and the women crowded forward, tittering with 
delight, and with animated gestures were undoubt- 
edly discussing the strange palefaced giant. 

Few of the Cunas exceeded five feet in height. 
The men were broad and powerful in chest and 
shoulder, narrow in waist and had scrawny, bandy 
legs. Alberto had told me that they fanatically 
rejected civilization, and that it was considered an 
unpardonable heresy to hitch a ride in a motor- 
powered canoe; any tribesman caught doing so 
would automatically be banished from the tribe 
forever. Eventually | came to know other unique 
Cuna customs. Cuna women go through life name- 
less because the mere mention of a woman’s name 
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Wearing gaudy costume 
and heavy gold nose- 
rings, female Cunas are 
a photographer’s dream. 


by a man other than her husband would be regard- 
ed as adultery. Marriage outside of the tribe is for- 
bidden and Alberto told of once finding the body 
of a Cuna woman floating in the river and later 
learning that she had been killed by her own peo- 
ple because she had become pregnant by a Negro 
mahogany cutter. Firearms, machetes and cotton 
goods are about the only items of civilization allow- 
ed in a Hill Cuna village. A boy receives his name at 
such a time as he demands it of his father, usual- 
ly at the age of ten. The boy may select his own 
name, but once it has been applied, he is thereaf- 
ter required to wear trousers. 

Single-hut Cuna work camps are scattered along 
the river banks and are temporary dwellings for 
families when they leave their village to work their 
farms and tend their banana, orange, lemon and 
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yuca (cassava) plantings. Once the farm work is 
done they pick up their belongings, chickens and 
crop harvest and pole the piragua back to their 
permanent residence in their village. 


Alberto eyed, with nervous apprehension, the 
thunderheads which now darkened the sky; and, 
when crackling explosions of fire-lightning gave 
final warning of Nature’s intentions, monkeys 
screamed hysterically from their treetop rookery 
and green parrots argued incoherently. A Cuna 
camp appeared upriver on the starboard bank. We 
raced the elements and came in a tie at the finish; 
the skies opened up the moment the piragua touch- 
ed the shore. Oh, but it can rain in the Darien! The 
water came down in a solid sheet as if to merge the 
sky and earth into one. The family living in the 
palm-frond hut knew Alberto and expressed neither 
friendship nor anger. The man of the house, a 
broad-chested, middle-aged Cuna of about four- 
foot-ten, sat sucking his pipe and staring indiffer- 
ently into his fire as we pushed our equipage under 
the protection of his shelter. 


His excited wife and their three children made 
up for his lack of concern, and they touched or 
fingered everything we brought into their simple 
pole-and-thatch home. One of the children was an 
albino boy of about eleven years. It is said that the 
albino occurs more frequently among the Cunas 
than any other living race. They are known as 
“moon children’’ because the Cunas believe that 
their pigmentation defect is the result of their 
mother having gazed at the moon too often during 
her pregnancy. Cuna albinos seldom marry, but are 
always treated with extreme kindness because the 
Cuna believes that the Spirit reserves a privileged 
position for the albino upon his death, and, when 
one’s time has come, it is always nice to have an 
influential friend. . . up There. This was the first 
time | had ever seen an albino human and my 
shutter finger began to twitch at such a photo- 
graphic opportunity. | turned to Alberto, ‘‘Do you 
suppose they would let me take. . .”’ | began. 

He already knew what | was thinking. ‘“‘I’ll ask 
his father,’’ he interrupted. 
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The albino full-blooded 
Cuna “Moon Child” and 
his older brother. The 


somewhat like jerked 
beef. It had been killed © 
oh neta edt tat 
— a 


The Cuna granted approval without taking the 
pipe from his mouth or without taking his eyes 
from the log fire. He seemed so completely en- 
grossed in his smoking that | couldn’t help wonder- 
ing what brand he used. 

Mother, however, showed maternal interest and 
instructed the albino to put on a pair of trousers. 
When | had taken the picture she ordered him to 
take them off again. 


Among Cunas it makes a difference if you are 
born boy or girl. If you happen to have turned out 
a boy, your birth is scarcely worth mentioning and 
as soon as weaned you are pretty much on your 
own. But if you are a girl — things are much differ- 
ent. The tribe showers gifts upon infant and par- 
ents alike, and from then on you couldn’t have 
been pampered more had you been born a princess. 

The fireplace in our shelter was typical of the 
simplicity of all Cuna homes. It consisted of three 
logs, each about eight feet long, which had been 
pulled under the shelter and placed cartwheel fash- 
ion in the middle of the room. Ignited at the hub 
where the ends meet, the fire can be stoked by 
simply shoving the logs closer together. 

Interest was finally aroused in our nicotine fiend 
host when | tied my hammock to two of the four 
upright poles which supported the shelter and 
started to crawl into it. When he realized what | 
was doing he jumped to his feet, almost dropping 
his pipe into the fire, and rushed forward to stop 
me. Waving his arms and emitting a torrent of Cuna, 
he made me realize that the poles to which | had 
tied my hammock ropes were not cross-braced — 
and were incapable of supporting my ‘‘enormous 
weight.’’ | removed the hammock, and, reassured 
that his house was no longer in danger of being 
toppled over, the Cuna regained his composure 
and returned to the hearth and his smoking. 

| slept on the ground that night. 

It was still raining sporadically in the morning. 
The rising river was a tangle of floating debris and 
blood-red water rushing to find the tranquility of 
the sea. Alberto had not slept during the night; he 
was burning up with fever. | suggested that we wait 
until after the river had crested, but he would not 
hear of it. Throwing the equipment into the pira- 
gua, he barked, ‘‘Get in,” and we pushed off. J 
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Chief Nele, the stunted, 
weasel-faced Cuna, car- 
ried a rifle slung over his 
shoulder, carelessly hold- 
ing it club-fashion by the 
end of its barrel. As we 
left he tenderly put his 
hand on Alberto’s shoul- 
der, “When you come {| 
back,” he said, “bring me 
some dynamite. ”” 


The 
Jesus Christ 
lizard: he 
walks on 

the water 


Cuna Country 


Within an hour the river became a nightmare. 
Giant tree trunks, bobbing and rolling through the 
rapids, bore down upon us and the boiling, swirling 
water was coming over the gunwales faster than | 
could scoop it out. The black clouds hung down to 
the treetops and roared insults upon each other as 
the staccato crash of lightning shook the jungle. | 
glanced back and looked into the face of the man 
at the motor. Eyes squinted and bloodshot, teeth 
gritted, hunched forward against the force of the 
rain, he swung the motor first one way, then the 
other. Half demented by the fever that possessed 
him, Alberto dodged with animal instinct the wood- 
en demons that tried to intercept and crush us. 

Even more formidable was the unforeseeable 
danger of a submerged log or vine striking our 
propeller. If this happened, the soft-metalled pin 
on the propeller shaft would shear in half to spare 
more serious mechanical damage; and then the 
motor would be useless until we could find some 
place safe enough where we could stand up, lift the 
motor into the boat, and replace the broken pin. 
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Had | been a religious man | would have prayed. Instead, | 
removed my shoes and secured my backpack to the piragua, 
expecting the worst. 

Miraculously, Alberto and the Johnson feinted our craft out 
of the reach of destruction for another two hours. Then we 
entered the rapids where the full force of the river surged 
against a chalkrock bluff before veering sharply to boil through 
the jungle, heedless of the normal course it followed when not 
in flood. 

With the motor twisted to full throttle, the piragua was bare- 
ly inching forward. We made it to the bend, past the chalkrock 
bluff, and we had almost ascended to the last of the foaming 
rapids when it happened! There was a sickening thud as the 
propeller struck a log. The laboring motor suddenly whined a 
dozen times faster, its revolutions increasing unrestrained. The 
propeller shaft-pin had sheared! 

Instantly the motor was useless and we became a helpless 
part of the debris which was rushing toward the chalkrock 
bluff. Just when it seemed the piragua would strike it, the 
current deflected us and we shot back into the main channel 
with renewed velocity, backwards. 

Below the rapids the river divided. Since the Bayano had 
risen more than forty feet, most of the flood roared on through 
the tangled jungle with a current several miles wide. It was only 
a matter of time before an eddy in the flow would spin us 
sideways and smash us against the trunk of one of the jungle’s 
half-submerged trees. | could swim — but where to? There was 
no land in sight. 

| felt sick. | had been at the mercy of a fever-crazed man and 
now the two of us were at the mercy of the river. | knew that 
there could be no escape... 

“Grab that branch!”’ 

| turned to see Alberto pointing to a tree limb that hung 
close to the water. In the instant it flicked past the side of the 
piragua, | grasped it with both hands and flung myself upon my 
back, bracing my bare feet against the inside prow. | felt the 
branch bend; the pressure increased. | expected it to snap but it 
did not. Braced as | was, | could not be pulled from the boat; 
either | would lose my hold or the piragua would come to a 
stop. . . if the branch did not break. It was as if | was having a 
tug-of-war with death — and if | won, life would be the reward. 
My hands locked themselves to the branch and my arms felt as 
though they would be torn from their sockets; the tree branch 
bent even more. Then | felt the pressure lessen; the piragua had 
stopped. We were anchored to the branch! 
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“Hold it! I’ll change the pin,” | heard Alberto scream. 

After a wait of what seemed an eternity, | heard the motor i sania then 
felt the ecstasy of the piragua moving forward. 

“Let’s tie up to a tree and wait until the worst of the finiddzoiint has pass- 
ed,’’ | begged. 

The madman would not hear me. We forged back against the current, past 
the chalkrock bluff, up the rapids and further on up through the flood. 
Fortune was on the side of fools that day. During the afternoon we sheared 
the pin four more times, and each time we were in a favorable part of the 
stream and could paddle to the safety of the river’s edge to replace the pin. 

By late afternoon, Alberto was near physical collapse and | heaved a sigh 
of relief when he pointed to where a smaller stream was emptying into the 
Bayano and said, ‘‘We’ll pull in there — until tomorrow.” 

The tributary was free of runaway tree trunks, 
its blood-red water slow and sluggish. “During the * probably 


Second World War, | used to pay the Cunas ten dol- Pereskia Bleo, 
lars toll to let me come up the Bayano to look for act a gen an 

° ’ utrala and utilize Tor 
herbs which were needed by the Army,” Alberto stopping haemorrhages 
related. ‘‘Farther.up this stream there grows a me- caused by snake-bite. 
dicinal plant* which was used in the battlefields to pate i a 

. . Its nemostati ualities 

check bleeding; | made a small fortune collecting alee mace eaisital |e 
it. This is the Diurachicqua River and the Cuna stopping bleeding during 
chief who rules here always charged me an addi- seria wuldpaty, 


tional ten dollars toll each time | came. This chief 
Nele** is a wicked little bastard, and the other 
Cuna villages will have nothing to do with him; 
they say that he has poisoned more than twenty of § 

his enemies.” = 


~ wht) a 
** Mele (pronounced ‘Nelly’ x - : 
in Cuna means ‘‘Shaman,’ 
or ‘Village Medicine Man.” a 


The Diurachicqua 
was free of runaway 
tree trunks, 


* A Spanish word for 
“chief” universally used 
throughout Latin America; 
not necessarily limited to 
Indians, it is also commonly 
applied to mafia and the 
esmeraldero ‘“‘capos’’ who 
monopolize the sale of 
emeralds stolen from 
Colombia’s Gov't-owned 
mines. 
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We started up the stream and within a half-mile | 
could see on the right bank ahead of us the grass- 
hut village. A stunted, weasel-faced, shirtless Cuna, 
shoulders and face smeared with reddish powder, 
was standing at the river’s edge. This was the chief 
Nele. We pulled up alongside of him and tied up to 
the bank. Nele held out his hand; ‘‘Ten dollars,’’ he 
demanded in understandable Spanish. 


Alberto was in a surly mood and in an outburst 
of Spanish-mixed-with-Cuna told the chief to go 
chase himself. ‘‘Nele, the only reason we're in 
your damned village is because the Bayano is crest- 
ing!’ Alberto snapped. 

The Cacique* of the Diurachicqua Cunas looked 
more surprised than angry at such a response and 
never mentioned money again. | thought it most 
unusual that so deep in the jungles | would find 
Indians with an obsession for money; then | re- 
called having asked Thomas Guardia back in Pana- 
ma at the Sub-Committee Office if it was true that 
the Cunas were headhunters, and his reply: ‘‘Yes 
they are: Lincoln, Jefferson and Washington heads.”’ 
| was beginning to understand what he had meant. 

““Alberto!’’ someone shouted and | turned to see 
a young adult Cuna dashing from one of the grass 
huts to grab Alberto’s hand in unrestrained delight. 
“It is good to see you again!’’ he beamed in perfect 
Spanish. ‘‘Tell me, did you see the tall white man 
who is coming up the river in a piragua?” The Cu- 
na’s eyes fell upon me for the first time. ‘‘Oh!’’ he 
said, lowering his voice. ‘‘He was coming with you.” 


| couldn’t help but wonder how these Cunas had 
learned of my approach, because we had not seen 
another boat on the Bayano and | knew that all of 
the overland trails through the jungle were made 
impassable by the flood. Cunas do not use talking 
drums — but then perhaps they do not need them. 
And, of course, they have certain tribal secrets 
which are never shared with white men. 


My guide problem was solved. This Cuna, whom 
| came to know as Manuel, said he would lead me 
to the Chucunaque valley. He himself had never 
been there, but he was confident that he could fol- 
low the trail which led to it. | offered to pay Ma- 


nuel three dollars a day and his face lit up as if he 
were about to inherit a fortune. 

Manuel had a plumpish, shy wife who, in the 
style of all Cuna women, wore a thick, gold nose 
ring and was dressed in a multicolored hand-sewn 
mola blouse and skirt. They were the parents of 
twin three-year-old girls who were inseparable; 
they always walked together hand in hand. Manuel 
allowed me to photograph them and they were ter- 
ribly frightened when | did so. Already a gold ring 
hung from the nose of each child. 

This village, like all Cuna settlements, had in its 
center a long, thatched-roof building called Casa 
del Congreso which was used as a meeting place 
to thrash out local problems. Since it would be 
against Cuna law for Manuel to ride in our motor- 
powered boat, Nele, being both shaman and chief 
of the little village, called a special meeting in the 
Congreso. 

The cacique harangued for hours and took no 
notice when several of the two dozen villagers fell 
asleep. Though | couldn’t understand a word of it, 
| thought that his speech was a riot. He constantly 
spat on the dirt floor as he spoke, and frequently 
got stuck on a single word which he repeated at 
least a dozen times before giving it up. | was rather 
shocked the first time he stopped talking, squinted 
his eyes, strained, farted loudly and then resumed 
his oratory. This happened several times and was 
accepted with total absence of expression on the 
faces of the listeners. | concluded that, for Nele, 
voluntary flatulence must have been just another 
means of attaining oratorical eloquence. 


Finally, Nele grunted loudly, ‘“‘Uh-huh,’’ and the 
meeting was over. Alberto explained to me that it 
would be permissible for my Cuna guide to ride in 
our piragua. However, when he returned he would 
have to pay the chief five dollars. 


| got Alberto to ask Nele if | could take his pic- 
ture, Permission was granted — if | would take the 
picture in the morning. 

When we were ready to leave, Nele was nowhere 
in sight and | suspected that he was welshing on his 
promise. When finally he showed up, | didn’t know 
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whether to laugh or weep; he had on a clean white 
shirt and choking his neck was an oversized bright- 
red and white tie which hung to his crotch. Nele 
was still barefoot, but his trousers were neatly 
pressed and parrot feathers adorned his dirty felt 
hat. He carried a rifle slung over his shoulder, care- 
lessly holding it club-fashion by the end of its bar- 
rel; as he came closer | saw the huge, shiny star 
that was a badge pinned to his tie. The letters 
“LONE RANGER” were stamped across the star. 
He stiffened with pride as | photographed the king 
who would be clown. 

We were getting into the piragua when Nele 
came up to Alberto and tenderly put his hand on 
his shoulder. ‘‘“When you come back again, bring 
me some dynamite,’’ he said. Alberto gave no an- 
swer, started the Johnson and we pushed off to- 
ward Piria. 

What a strange request, | thought. ‘‘Alberto, 
why did Nele want dynamite?” 

“For killing fish.’’ 


NELE : 


“*a wicked 
little bastard ”’ 


Manuel sat ahead of me at the prow of the pira- 
gua. He was visibly elated by the speed with which 
the Johnson pushed us upstream and several times 
looked back at me to see what my own reaction to 
it was. | smiled back and nodded. Manuel was a 
handsome Indian, about 26, rather slightly built, 
maybe five feet tall and very soft-spoken. As a 
teen-ager, he had gone to Panama City to study 
Spanish, sent there by Nele who wanted an inter- 
preter to accompany him if he should ever decide 
to go to Panama City to visit the President. The 
Ministry of Education had always encouraged this 
sort of tribal enlightenment and other Cuna chiefs 
had sent students to Panama also. Manuel told me 
that he had seen nothing in the civilized world 
which could have ever lured him again from his jun- 
gle home; however, he had brought back from Pana- 
ma City a bed and a mattress which he had thought 
would be a big improvement over a hammock. 


“‘Nele,”’ he said, ‘‘went into a rage when he saw 
the bed, and threw it into the river.”’ 


“Why would he do that?” | asked. 


“He never told me, but | think he saw that the 
bed would have a corrupting influence on my peo- 
ple, and that it would cause others to want beds 
also.”’ Manuel paused for a moment and added, 
“As | grew older, | had time to think about it, and 
| think that Nele did the right thing.” 


When | got to know Manuel better | found that 
he was a very moody person, and there was always 
a certain inexplicable sadness in the depths of his 
coal-black eyes. | wondered if the white man had 
put it there; it was a sadness that | never saw in the 
eyes of other Cunas. His nose was the most Cuna 
characteristic about him. It began at the level of his 
eyebrows and descended parrot-like in a slow arch 
to the tip. As on most Cunas, the skin between his 
wide nostrils had a peculiar prominence, and was 
anchored lower than normal to the upper lip. 


He never disclosed to me his actual Cuna name 
and confided that it would be dangerous for him to 
do so. Later, when | again asked him about it, he 
explained that if | knew his real name, | might make 
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the mistake of uttering it when we were out in the 
jungle. Although he didn't explain any more than 
that, | concluded Manuel was afraid that if evil 
spirits overheard, they then would have the means 
for establishing his true identity, and thereafter be 
able to do him harm. 

Manuel's visual sense was fantastic. From our 
boat he pointed out iguana lizards on treetop 
branches which | seldom was able to discern, and 
| often lied and said | did, lest | lose his confidence. 
He also pointed out alligators sleeping on sand bars 
which looked so much like logs that they had 
escaped my notice. 

One of the strangest of all jungle creatures was a 
thin, slender-tailed lizard about 20 inches long 
with tiny arm-like front feet and huge, powerful 
hind legs and extremely long webbed toes. | often 
saw them basking on sand bars and whenever we 
startled one he would stand upright like a human 
and dash out over the water. It looked ridiculous; he 
resembled a tiny man out to win the 100-yard dash 
—with skin-diving flippers on his feet asa handicap. 
Some did manage to make it all the way across but 
usually they stubbed their toes on some debris or 


+ hod, 


MANUEL, — J. . 
MY CUNA ; 
GUIDE 


He refused 
to disclose 
his Indian name. 
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tripped over a wave and splashed face-first into the 
water, whereupon they would float downstream 
with only their head, arms and shoulders bobbing 
out of the water. 

| couldn’t help but laugh every time | saw one of 
these little athletes. ‘‘What do you call them?” | 
asked Alberto. 

“That is the Jesus Christ lizard,’”’ he replied with 
a straight face. 

“How did he get a name like that?” 

‘Because he can walk on water.” 

We reached Piria about noon that same day. This 
was the final Cuna camp on the upper Bayano 
which could be reached by a motor-powered ca- 
noe. From here my Cuna guide and | would try to 
walk overland toward the Chucunaque River which 
flowed in the opposite direction — toward South 
America. | asked Alberto how long it would take 
the Cuna to lead me to the opposite valley. ‘“‘I 
haven’t the least idea,”’ he said, “that’s Hill Cuna 
country all of the way, and no white man could 
answer that question.”’ 

| paid Alberto his twenty dollars. As soon as he 
had the money in his pocket he jumped into his 
piragua and headed back downstream without even 
waving a decent goodbye. | watched him till he 
ti disappeared and then | felt very much alone. In 
i leaving he had taken with him the last shred of 
civilization as | knew it. He had severed my ties 
with the modern world — and now | was alone 
with only the primitive, in the forbidden land of 
the Hill Cunas. | recalled Guardia’s words: ‘‘Beyond 
Piria, for three hundred miles of trackless jungle, 
you'll have to depend upon your own resourceful- 
ness — but a big strong fellow like you should be 
a PREY able to make it through.” | knew that the engineer 
ie ea had been pleased with my decision to cross the 
Darien through Hill Cuna country instead of delib- 
erately avoiding it as all other expeditions had 
Sd ... done. A suspicion began to dawn; could it be that 
he had been pleased because my journey would 
resolve once and for allif it was possible for a white 
sie man, alone and unarmed, to get through? Such a 

-_ ee journey had never been done before! @ 
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Jungle Trail 
and an Indian Warning 


Piria was without a chief. They had all gone to 4 
tend their farms, leaving the village Secretary in | 


charge. He was a loquacious fellow and spoke 
Spanish fluently. “‘When | was young | worked in 
Panama as a laborer,’’ he confessed, and took me 
on a guided tour of Piria. ‘‘We have sixty-nine hous- 
es, and we are the largest Hill Cuna village in the 
Darien,” he declared. ‘‘This is the Congreso, where 
we hold meetings,’’ he said, showing me a large 
thatched structure about a hundred feet long and 
forty wide. “‘It will cost you fifty cents for each 
night that you wish to hang your hammock inside; 


you may pay me in advance if you wish.’’ | saw > 


that there already were three hammocks hung up 
in the center of the room. ‘‘Come, I’ll show you 
where the toilet is,” and he led me to a bend in the 
river several hundred yards downstream. He left me 
there and went back to the village. 


| had seen that the Cunas always squatted in the | 


water when relieving themselves and then wiped 
with their own heels. | don’t believe in going native 
or this ‘“‘When in Rome. . .’’ sort of thing and have 
never traveled without a-roll of toilet paper. When 


When they say “‘you can’t” 
— that’s where adventure begins. 
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PIRIA 


According to the national 
census, in 1970 there were 
23,945 San Blas Cunas and 
1,540 Hill Cunas. 
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| walked back into Piria, two excited Cuna boys 
came running after me, shouting, and apparently 
trying to stop me. When | finally halted, they hesi- 
tated a moment to catch their breath and then 
stepped forward and handed me the strips of tissue 
| had ‘‘forgotten,’’ then beamed as if they had 
done me a great favor. : 

The Secretary’s eleven-year-old son asked me in 
rather good Spanish: ‘‘Do you come from Panama 
City?”’ | explained that | had come many thou- 
sands of miles from a much different land, where 
there were no jungles and the climate was much 
different. ‘‘Now do you understand where | come 
from?”’ | asked. 

“Of course,”’ he nodded, ‘““You come from the 
San Blas Islands.’’ | was beginning to realize how 
limited the world must be to these jungle children. 
To them, anything which was not a part of their 
own jungle, or of Panama City, would of course 
have to belong to the three hundred San Blas Is- 
lands which are strung along the Atlantic coast of 
the Darien. That is where a separate clan of several 
thousand Cuna families live.* 


Piria accepted me. Wherever | walked in this vil- 
lage there was always a little brown hand slipping 
itself into mine, as the bronzed, naked boys fell. in 
step beside me. Most of them wore necklaces made 
from monkey teeth and tried very hard to imitate 
their elders by spitting as often as they could. Al- 
though | don’t smoke, | had brought some ciga- 
rettes along to offer to anyone whose picture | 
wanted to take. | didn’t want to push my luck in 
Pirid by taking pictures, so | gave the whole pack- 
age to the Secretary; besides, they were starting to 
fall apart from dampness. He took one for himself 
and distributed the rest to the boys who then de- 
lighted in swaggering around playing ‘big shot’ and 
blowing smoke into each other’s faces. While | was 
hanging up my hammock in the Congreso, one lit- 
tle tyke who couldn’t have been over four surveyed 
my procedure while he leaned against a pole suck- 
ing on a lighted cigarette. 

| thought | would try out for comfort one of the 
three hammocks hanging in the center of the Con- 
greso. The boys howled their protest, and when | 
disregarded them and climbed into it anyway, they 
all ran outside as if struck with terror. The Secre- 
tary later explained: ‘“‘Those hammocks are the 
‘thrones’ which the chiefs sit upon when we hold 
meetings here.” 
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THE TYPICAL CUNA HOME 
/S SIMPLE — BUT 
ADEQUATE AND 
COMFORTABLE ee 


\ i Ps 
= AY 


\ 
or 


For 
a stove, 
three logs 

are placed together 
like spokes on a wheel, 
and lighted at the hub. 


A notched log for a 
ladder, a hammock 
for the bed 


Walls of stick 
and bamboo; the 


No nails; the 
frame of the house 
is lashed together with fiber and vines. 
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* Fer-de-lance 
(Bothrops atrox) 
is related to the 
bushmasters and tree 
vipers. Has a thick, 7-foot 
body, lance-head and 
cat-like eyes and a great 
amount of venom which 
attacks the blood system, 
causing internal 
haemorrhage. | was told 
that the female when in 
heat is especially aggressive 
and will track and pursue 
aman until she 
accomplishes her mission. 


Bushmaster 

(Lachesis muta) 

lives in holes in the ground. 
Slender and up to 12 feet 
in length, this pit viper is 
more aggressive than 

the cobra. Will pursue 
aman and dangerous 

both day and night. 
Venom fatal within 

5 minutes. A bushmaster 
will continue striking until 
its victim dies. 


Coral Snake 

(Micrurus Corallinus) 

is a cannibal snake, up to 4 
feet long, has short fangs 
and strikes with a peculiar 
side-swing, hanging on 
after piercing the 

flesh — then begins to chew 
a series of bites to inject its 
venom. Victim dies from 
asphyxia, blood becomes 
watery and breaks out 
through the eyes. 


é 


“‘When do you hold meetings?” | asked. 

“Whenever it is time to decide matters such as 
seining for fish, planting crops or punishing anyone 
who has broken the law. .. things such as that.’’ 

“What is the most serious crime a Cuna can com- 
mit?” | asked. 

The Secretary wouldn’t say, but declared that 
stealing was one of the worst. | asked him what the 
punishment was for murder. 


“Y don’t believe we have ever had a murder in 
Piria,’’ he said, ‘‘but a killing between Cunas is not 
a matter to be discussed in a Congreso. It is up to 
the relatives of the victim to decide if the killing 
was justifiable. If it wasn’t, it is their duty to pun- 
ish the killer. No one else may interfere.’’ 

Manuel was busy visiting friends in Piria and | 
didn’t see him until he came in the evening to ask 
if he might cook my meal. | gave him a can of stew 
and the last of my rice which he took to his friend’s 
home to prepare. | was famished, and wolfed down 
the meal he brought me. Manuel sat and watched, 
and when | was finished | handed him the empty 
bowl to return to his friend. | felt awful when he 
looked into the empty bowl, said nothing and took 
it away. | had forgotten that he must have been as 
hungry as I, and had expected to eat what | had 
left in the bowl. | didn’t see him again until morn- 
ing when he awakened me with: “‘It is a long walk 
to Cafazas so we must start early if we want to get 
there before dark.” 

The Secretary pointed out where the trail to the 
Chucunaque valley began and then confided: “It 
has been a long, long time since anyone from Piria 
has gone to the Chucunaque,”’ and | thought it 
sounded like a warning. |’ almost asked him to 
explain, but then my suspicion seemed absurd and 
| didn’t. 

| stuffed some crushed garlic into my shoes and 
pockets before we started down the trail. | knew 
that through these jungles slithered deadly coral 
snakes, bushmasters and also the terrible fer-de- 
lance* — which, when disturbed, will attack and 
even pursue a human. How could | ever hope to 
outrun a snake — in a jungle so thick? Why not, | 
thought, take the advice of the old medicine man 


who lived at Monkey River on the Yucatan coast 
— and use garlic to keep the snakes away? 

Manuel had brought along a shotgun which must 
have been his most prized material possession. | 
often saw him caressing it with great tenderness 
and sometimes he even talked to it. Instead of a 
box of ammunition, he carried a single brass car- 
tridge which he reloaded and used over and over 
again. He also carried a pouch of gunpowder and 
lead-pellet shot and a packet of primer caps; the 
brass cartridge had to be roloaded every time it was 
fired. For wadding to hold in the powder and shot, 
he stuffed a milkweed-like plant fiber into the end. 

With gun in left hand and a long-bladed machete 

in his right, Manuel took the lead. Other than my 
own machete, | carried no weapon. | put on my 
backpack and followed, carrying my guide’s bundle 
of supplies as well. The elements did not overlook 
the opportunity and the inundation began anew. 
' The trail was nothing like what | expected; in- 
stead of a path it usually was no more than a hole 
chopped through a tangled mass of vegetation, and 
only large enough to allow a small Indian to slip 
through. Being more than six feet tall, | usually 
had to walk hunched forward as | moved through 
what seemed to me more like a green tunnel than a 
trail. This was the first time | had been in a jungle 
so thick, and | realized that to penetrate the Darien 
on foot without hacking through with a machete 
would be impossible; much of the vegetation bris- 
tled with spines and was so dense that one would 
have had trouble shoving a hand through it; and 
even more in pulling it back out. Overhead the 
green canopy rattled with the patter of a driving 
rain beating on its leaves. The musty odor of de- 
composing vegetation was always present, and very 
little light filtered down to us. Even at midday we 
were in a semi-darkness. 

| had expected to see many birds and animals; 
again the jungle disappointed me, and for hours at 
a time the only creatures visible were the endless 
armies of leaf-cutter ants. They had criss-crossed 
our path in clearing their tiny four-laned freeways 
along which bustled a steady stream of two-way 
traffic. Empty-handed ants hurrying for their loads 
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* Eventually, | learned 
that most jungle Indians 
prefer to go barefoot so 


they can ‘‘read"’ the jungle. 


Just like a blind man 
reading a Braille book 
with his fingertips, 
Manuel read the jungle 
with the soles of his feet. 
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kept to one side while meeting the others stagger- 
ing under coin-sized pieces of leaves held upright 
over their heads. The waggling and flopping pieces 
of green always caught my glance before | was 
close enough to see the ants. The first time | saw 
them, | thought that they were having a celebra- 
tion and carrying green banners in the parade. In 
Salvador, a coffee grower had told how these ants 
would select a single tree and then carry away all 
of its leaves overnight. They took the leaves into 
their underground chambers to be used in cultivat- 
ing a fungus upon which the entire ant colony fed. 


Rarely did the trail lead through level country; 
but, when it did, the floor of the jungle was a sea of 
floating muck through which we waded knee-deep. 
Each stream had swollen to river-like proportions. 
The smaller ones we waded; and being much the 
taller, | carried all of our gear above my head while 
crossing. Too short to wade, Manuel sometimes 
had to swim. Frequently a deep, narrow ravine was 
bridged by a single thin, slippery log. While | pon- 
dered if it would support my 200 pounds, Manuel, 
barefoot and with the balance of a tightrope walk- 
er, skipped across, then waited while | straddled 
the pole and ‘shinnied’ along its length. 


Manuel’s bare feet* often gave him the advantage 
when we climbed up the banks of a ravine; he 
gripped the mud with his toes for better purchase. 
Since | wore shoes, | had to use my hands to help 
pull myself up the slope. However, when going 
downhill | could dig in my heels for brakes while 
Manuel often slipped and fell. Once when | felt my 
feet slipping out from under me, | instinctively 
grabbed hold of a branch for support. Pain seared 
my hand and | looked to find it impaled on the 
four-inch long needles of a spiny, black chonta 
palm branch. Three of the black spines had gone 
clear through and were protruding between my 
knuckles. Manuel helped pull me loose. The spines 
were smooth and shiny, and withdrew without 
breaking; fortunately they had penetrated through 
the flesh without striking a bone. | bled only brief- 
ly; then Manuel took a lemon from his pack and 
squeezed its juice on the wounds. | was surprised 


to note that two days later my hand neither pained 
nor had infected. 

| soon learned that the jungle can be painful in 
many other ways. Once when | climbed out of a 
ravine and leaned against a tree to catch my breath, 
a congo ant* crawled under my shirt and stung me 
near the base of my neck. Immediately | fell to the 
ground convulsed with pain. The congo ant’s sting 
can be fatal, but ten minutes later | had recovered 
enough to go on — and never leaned against a tree 
again. 

The trail became fainter and fainter, and then it 
disappeared entirely. We used our machetes to 
hack our way through the tangle of vines and ferns, 
and after two tiring hours of this | was positive 
that we were lost. Manuel assured me we were still 
on the trail, but that it had grown over since the 
last time it was used. 

Then, as we'came to a clearing, the Cuna sud- 
denly froze in his tracks and slowly raised his hand, 
warning me not to move. He pivoted his head from 
side to side, testing the air with his nostrils. Though 
there was not a breath of wind, he riveted his eyes 
on a rotten log and pile of leaves some forty feet 
ahead of him. | had no idea what had caused his 
alarm. With the caution of a bird dog, smelling 
carefully before each step, he began working his 
way toward the log, machete held in readiness. | 
waited and watched. His progress seemed so pain- 
fully slow. When he finally reached the particular 
spot upon which he had riveted his eyes, he 
reached out with his machete and flicked over a 
single flat leaf; and then chopped savagely at the 
ground with his blade. 

He waved an all-clear sign to me and went on. 
When | passed the spot, | saw the wiggling halves of 
a tiny six-inch coral snake he had killed. After that, 
when the Cuna said we were on the trail, | believed 
him. 

Several more flooding ravines slowed our prog- 
ress and Manuel urged me to hurry if we were to 


reach the Cuna village of Cafiazas before dark. 


When | suggested that if worst came to worst we 
could camp for the night in the jungle, he looked 


* Paraponera clavata 
is over an inch long, 


has a slender body, huge 
head and massive jaws 


with which he grips 


aman while harpooning 
him with the poisonous 


stinger on his belly. 


Anyone who has been 
stung by both scorpion 
and congo ant will tell 


you that the bite 
of the congo ant 

is the more painful 
of the two. 
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The Cuna’s flag for the 


* In 1925 Richard O. Marsh, 
an American rubber buyer 
and promoter who wrote 
the article ‘‘Blonde Indians 
of the Darien Jungle” for 
the May 1925 issue of 


fe 


Republic of Thule 


the Reader’s Digest, 


encouraged the Cunas to 
revolt and establish the 
Republic of Thule. The 
Cunas selected as their 
national flag a huge black 


swastika on a field of 


yellow bordered by two 
stripes of red. For a few 
weeks, the swastika of 
Thule (We, the People) 


flew over the Darien 


and, purportedly, caused 
alarm among security agents 
at the Canal Zone who 
thought German Nazis had 
established a base there. 
However, Hitler employed 


a destructive inverted 


version of the life-oriented 
“armed cross’’ which the 
Cunas selected. The “‘pin- 
wheel” position of the arms 


on the Thule swastika 
suggests the left to 


right clockwise motion 


harmonic to cosmic 


movement which created- 


— and sustains — life. 
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The Nazi swastika 


at me as if horrified. ‘‘We cannot stay out in the 
jungle at night!’’ he said. ‘It would be dangerous — 
unless the camp is first cleansed of devils by a reli- 
able shaman.”’ He further explained that a Cuna 
never ventures into the jungle without a compan- 
ion, nor without a good luck amulet; and then 
showed me the carved wooden figure that he 
carried in his gunpowder pouch. 

My arms were getting heavy from the drudgery 
of hacking a hole through the jungle when sudden- 
ly, as if by magic, there ahead of us were unmis- 
takable signs of a footpath; and final proof of 
Manuel’s uncanny ability to read the jungle. Pres- 
ently we came upon plantings of cocoa, lemons, 
oranges and bananas. | wanted to stop and sample 
some of the sweet-lemons, but Manuel urged me 
on. “It is against the law to steal another man’s 
fruit,’’ he warned. 

The trail led to a stream where a piragua was 
tied to a tree. On the bank two paddles were stuck 
in the sand and | was surprised to see a black swas- 
tika* painted on one of them. ‘‘These belong to the 
Cafazas Cunas,”’ Manuel remarked, then tilting his 
head back, he emitted a trilling scream which could 
have been taken from a Tarzan movie script. | sat 
down to empty the water which had been sloshing 
in my shoes. When | looked up, there were two 
young Cuna men laughing and jesting with Manuel. 
They offered to paddle us to their village on the 
opposite shore of the stream. The nineteen huts 
of Cafiazas were, like all Cuna villages | saw, 
perched on a high bank overlooking the river. A 
few Indians stood at the river’s edge watching our 
approach, but there was not the usual hubbub | 
had become accustomed to with the noisy motor- 
powered piragua on the Bayano. 

We went straight to the Congreso building, where 
| hung up my equipment to dry. Manuel was dis- 
turbed when he saw that the only clothes | had 
were those | wore, and that | had nothing dry to 
put on. He slipped out of his trousers and put on 
his dry pair. There were several women in the Con- 
greso watching us and | was surprised that he dis- 
roved in their presence; however, he had pushed 
his genitals back between his thighs and out of 


sight, and, presumably, had maintained his mod- 
esty. 

We sat down and ate my last can of beans. | was 
still hungry and since we had shot no game | gave 
Manuel some money and told him to go buy some 
food. He came back with oranges, several boiled 
eggs and a smoked monkey. | was especially hun- 
gry for meat; had | not been | would have had 
trouble eating the monkey. Only its entrails had 
been removed before smoking; the reddish hair 
was singed and its eyes were frozen in a mummy- 
like stare. The meat was tough and dry. “‘It hasn’t 
aged long enough,’’ Manuel apologized. ‘‘Smoked 
monkey should be left to tenderize for several 
months before eating.” 

It would take us another day to walk to the 
Cuna village of Uala on the Chucunaque valley, so 


CANAZAS 
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The Cunas have learned 
that in dealing with whites 
it is extremely dangerous 
to do anything as a favor. 
“Give one of them your 
finger — and he'll grab 
your whole arm,” is all too 
true, they have painfully 
discovered. Consequently, 
it’s strictly ‘cash and carry’ 
with no lingering 
obligations or feelings of 
gratitude on either side. 

| think that they know us 
better than we know 
ourselves — because the 
Cunas have been dealing 
with whites, and getting the 
short end of the stick from 
them, ever since the days 
of Balboa. 
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we saved the boiled eggs to take along. Manuel still 
had some of his original supply of soft, brown 
dough made from a mixture of bananas and cocoa 
wrapped in a green banana leaf. ‘‘There is enough 
here for both of us,”’ he said. ‘‘This is the best food 
of all for making a man strong.” 


A half-grown boy watched me stringing up my 
hammock. | pointed a finger at him: ‘‘And what is 
your name?”’ | asked. He whirled around and ran 
like mad. Just then four Cuna men entered the 
Congreso. They all had felt hats, were shirtless and 
wore sawed-off trousers. The youngest of the 
group stepped forward; ‘‘l also, am a stranger here,”’ 
he said in Spanish. ‘‘l come from the San Blas Is- 
lands. These three men are the chiefs of this village 
and they have been made angry by your disrespect- 
ful behavior.” 

“What did | do wrong?” | thought he was joking. 
The three chiefs sat down on a bench, spat on the 
ground and took turns telling something to their 
spokesman, the San Blas Cuna. 


“You have been insolent by sending your guide 
to buy food from their people without first asking 
the chiefs for permission to do so,’’ the San Blas 
translated. Again the chiefs spoke and spat. 

“You are not to leave this Congreso without 
their permission.” For the next half hour, the 
chiefs, through their interpreter, read me the riot 
act. : 

“It will cost you one dollar for the privilege of 
sleeping in this Congreso; the chiefs know that if a 
Cuna had to spend a night in Panama City — it 
would cost him that much to stay in a white man’s 
house. * 


“When you wish to go to the toilet you must 
send your guide to ask the chiefs; they will instruct 
him when and where you may go to relieve your- 
self.’’ 

His last demand seemed absurd and unreason- 
able and | flushed with anger, but said nothing. | 
later realized that Cunas always evacuate in the 
water, and, since they get their drinking water 
from the river, they certainly wouldn’t want me 
defecating upstream from the village. 


“We know that you have a picture-taking ma- 
chine; you will take no pictures in this country,’’ 
the San Blas Cuna warned. 

“One of the chiefs says that he saw you lcok at 
one of the women; don’t let it happen again. 

“Several years ago one of your white friends 
came to this village. He was an angry man — as an- 
gry as the little dog that came with him. He had no 
money, yet he expected to get food. When he 
didn’t get any he went out at night and stole fruit. 
Of course such a crime had to be punished; let 
what happened to him serve as a warning to you.” 


“What was his punishment?” | asked. He didn’t 
answer. 

| tried to explain that | didn’t know the white 
man with the dog who stole their fruit, but this 
apparently mattered not. ‘‘Your people,’’ the San 
Blas Cuna’s lips drew into a hard line, ‘‘have made 
my people on the San Blas Islands a degenerate lot. 
They say that our gods do not exist, and bring to 
them a disease called tuberculosis. The San Blas 
Cunas have seen the motors which power the white 
man’s canoes and now they are unhappy unless 
they own such motors also. When some of the San 
Blas Cunas intermarried with white people, | left 
and came here where the Hill Cunas still have pride 
and dignity, still maintain their true customs. They 
will never allow themselves to be tainted by the 
white man.’’* 


The chiefs called their interpreter into confer- 
ence. They stood shoulder to shoulder in a huddle 
and | wondered what they were cooking up now. 
The three chiefs then sat down and the San Blas 
spoke to me in a slow and deliberate voice, measur- 
ing out each word, as if he wanted complete exact- 
ness in his statement. ‘‘The chiefs have said: ‘You 
will have to show us your respect if you want to 
win ours,’ ’’** 


These words burned a permanent place in my 
mind. This code, so important in the Cuna way of 
life, is mostly ignored or forgotten in my so-called 
‘civilized culture.” My world would have judged 
these men as heathens and savages; yet they spelled 
out to me a lesson which | probably never really 


* In 1980 the San Blas Cunas 


got fed up with the 
scandalous behavior of 
American tourists smoking 
marijuana and parading 
about nude on one of the 
beaches of the San Blas 
island where a 52-year-old 
American, Tomas Moody, 
ran a tourist hotel. Twenty 
Cunas attacked the hotel, 
killed two police of the 
Guardia Nacional, shot and 
wounded Moody, drenched 
him with gasoline and left 
him tied to a tree. 
Panama's Minister of 
Justice Jorge Ritter reacted 
by revoking Moody's hotel 
permit. 


** More accurately, the Cunas * 


accord respect only to 
those who merit respect. 
A Cuna’s concept of 
“merit’’ has a much higher 
meaning than it does in 
Caucasian cultures. 
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had learned and probably too seldom applied. Why 
could not my teachers in school or my own parents 
have worded it as well as this savage — that all re- 
spect must be mutual? 


The lecture was over and two men brought in 
two gourds heaped full with cooked yuca roots 
mixed with boiled eggs and onions. Manuel and | 
ate. | paid for the food and for the lodging, then 
with a full belly crawled into my hammock... 
tired, but unable to sleep. 

There was so much that | didn’t understand. The 
Darien to me was now more of a mystery than 
ever. Lying in my hammock, | listened for sounds 
of the night. It was so very quiet. Somewhere in 
one of the village huts a Cuna woman was crooning 
to her child. Her voice sounded so mournful and | 
wondered what it was that she sang. The man who 
had brought me up the Bayano in his motor-power- 
ed piragua — | had already forgotten what he look- 
ed like; all | could remember of him was that he 
was a very sick man and that his fever made him do 
desperate things when he was in the river steering 
the canoe. We had been lucky, | thought; drowning 
is not a nice way to die — there are better ways. 
My Cuna guide did not take such wild chances; 
after he had smelled the snake, warned me and kill- 
ed it, | began to feel safer with him — more so than 
| did with the white man. Manuel was my only 
bridge, my only hope among these people and 
this jungle which | did not understand. Without 
him | would be as helpless as a piece of driftwood 
in a wind-tossed sea. | had asked Manuel many 
things about his customs and his people — of the 
jungle. Usually he answered me, sometimes he 
didn’t; and always my questions were prying, pry- 
ing as | tried to catch a glimpse of this other world. 

And | thought, lying in the darkness: 

How strange that since | had entered Cuna coun- 
try | had not felt the bite of a mosquito or of the 
painful morongoi sand fleas. | listened in vain for 
the bubbling croak of night toads which back in 
Panama City had chorused the whole night through. 
Perhaps there were no toads here because there 
were no mosquitoes or morongoi for them to eat. 
But why the lack of insects? Did the Cunas have a 


way of exterminating them or had these Indians 
instead selected for their homes a region where 
there were no such pests? A pair of bats were dart- 
ing and flicking about in the Congreso, and several 
times they brushed past my face. | had seen bats in 
the Congreso in Piria and also in Nele’s village; per- 
haps the bats had eaten all of the insects. 

And | wondered: Could a road ever be built 
through the Darien to link the two continents; 
would there ever be a day when one could drive 
overland all of the way from Alaska to Argentina? 
Some men claimed that it was possible to push a 
road through the Darien. | was beginning to hope 
that it would never be built. 

Civilization had never done much for the Darien. 
When Balboa first hacked his way into it, he saw 
the Indians wearing golden ornaments; after that it 
wasn’t long before the place was overrun with 
Spaniards, looting and killing the natives, enslaving 
the tribes to build roads and forts and to work the 
gold mines of the Darien. Eventually the Cunas 
rebelled, slaughtered their captors and then, shov- 
ing slips of bamboo and cafazas plants into the 
trails and roads, retreated deeper into the jungle. 
Within weeks every access was grown shut; even a 
razor-sharp machete cannot cut through the cable- 
tough cafiazas which covered the trails. Though 
today there are less than two thousand of them, 
the Hill Cunas remain inviolate. 

It is rumored that somewhere in their jungles 
stand the crumbling remains of a Spanish fort with 
a large cache of gold bullion which the Spaniards 
had accumulated there at the time of the Indian 
rebellion. | had often asked the Cunas where they 
got the gold for their women’s nose-rings and never 
once got a straight answer. Even Manuel refused to 
discuss it. | know of an American pilot who, in the 
1920s while flying over the Darien, delighted in 
diving down over the Cuna villages and bombing 
them with paper sacks filled with flour, just to see 
the Indians run when the sacks struck the ground. 
He finally gave up his buffoonery after this one 
mission when a rifle slug struck his fuselage and 
embedded itself in his parachute. When he dug it 
out, he found that the slug was made of solid gold! 
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During the rubber boom of the last century the 
Cunas gathered and sold latex from their wild rub- 
ber trees, but when others went into their jungles 
to tap the trees, these men simply disappeared — 
and were never heard of again. 

Currently, the Cunas were still stubbornly 
refusing to give the Pan-American Highway survey- 
ors permission to enter their land. In Panama 
City, one engineer told how he and his crew, think- 
ing there were no Cunas in the area, had landed a 
helicopter to make an altitude survey along the Rio 
Mortf. However, within minutes they were sur- 
rounded by them. The engineer was allowed 
to radio Thomas Guardia at his office and then the 
chiefs listened to Guardia’s pleas. After a palaver, 
the chiefs granted Guardia’s request and allowed 
the men to take off in their helicopter. Recalling 
the incident, Tommy chuckled and added: ‘‘The 
engineer who told you about this is a tough sonova- 
gun, and I’m glad the Cunas let him go peacefully 
— because he was getting ready to shoot it out 
with them.” 

Still smarting from yesterday’s lecture | was glad 
when we got out of Cafiazas; but the trail ahead 
was much worse than what we had traveled before. 
Its course was ridiculous. Once the trail led up a 
steep pyramid-like hill; bathed in sweat after a half 
hour’s strenuous work scratching and pulling our- 
selves to the top, | looked down to see that the trail 
descended to within a hundred yards of its initial 
ascent. We crossed a river, and then another, the 
Rio Sabalo. After we skirted around a small Cuna 
village we crossed the Rio Sabalo eight more times. 
Each time we crossed, Manuel swam, while | waded 
neck-deep, holding overhead the backpack, shot- 
gun and clothes. About noon the trail, which | sel- 
dom really saw, entered a water-filled ravine and 
disappeared. It took the Cuna more than an hour 
to find where it emerged from the water along a 
fallen tree trunk a half-mile upstream. | am sure 
that the trail to Uala intentionally followed the 
most difficult and devious route — to discourage 
intruders. Manuel looked worried and confided 
that the Cafiazas Indians had told him the Uala 
Cunas would not allow us to go any farther. 


Manuel shot our first game when he whistled a 
timanou* partridge within range; and then he shot 
a five-foot iguana lizard from its perch on a tree 
branch. | tied them both to the top of my back- 
pack and gloated; we would eat meat for supper 
and at Uala we wouldn’t have to ask permission to 
buy food. The thought gave me a feeling of inde- 
pendence. 

By mid-afternoon, the rain had ended and shafts 
of sunlight pierced through the canopy of lianas 
and jungle growth. A troop of red howler monkeys 
tormented us from above, chattering obscenities 
while throwing wild fruit and broken branches 
down upon us. | wondered if they knew that | had 
already eaten one of their kind. When we ignored 
them, several large males took up a position above 
the trail ahead and urinated on us when we passed 


beneath. | noted one large, surly male had defe- 


cated into his. hand. Sensing his intentions, | 
kept an eye on him — then nimbly dodged the 
excrement when he flung it at me. 


* = Timanus major 
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“Manuel!’’ | hissed at the Cuna. ‘‘Shoot that 
sonovabitch!”’ 

The Cuna pretended that he did not hear me and 
waded into a small stream; from the opposite bank 
the trail was cleared and well-worn. The monkeys 
apparently lost interest and stayed behind. | could 
see that Manuel was getting very nervous and was 
now sweating more than ever. Often he would stop 
and test the air with his nostrils; then he started to 
limp. “Go on ahead, | have to pull a thorn from 
my foot,”’ he said. 


“Let me help you,” | offered. 


“‘No, | can get it,’’ he protested, ‘‘go on ahead.” 

| was getting concerned about what was bother- 
ing my guide, but | did not know him well enough 
to recognize the warning in his actions. Shortly | 
came to some plantings of lemon and orange trees 
and looked upto see the trail barricaded with fresh- 
ly cut sticks and poles stuck into the ground be- 
tween two large trees which embraced the path. A 
flat surface had been chopped from the side of the 
tree trunk on my right and yellow lettering was 
painted upon it. 


| felt of the paint; it was still wet. ‘‘What do you 
make of this, Manuel?” | asked, studying the letter- 
ing. 

There was no answer. My guide was nowhere in 
sight. My Spanish was self-taught and to me read- 
ing the language was laborious. | pondered a full 
ten minutes trying to translate the message into 
English and finally concluded that it said: “UALA 
TERRITORY. Anyone trespassing must face the 
CONSEQUENCES.” 

| decided to sit down and wait for Manuel. It 
seemed strange that anyone in the village ahead 
could write Spanish; that they could, | rational- 
ized, was obvious evidence that they were civilized, 
and therefore certainly could be reasoned with. A 
half-hour passed and still my guide did not appear. 


Oh well, why wait; the Ualas will probably be hap- 
py to see me, | reassured myself with counterfeit 
enthusiasm as | walked gingerly around the barri- 
cade and advanced on alone. 


| came to a small stream where the mud and 
sand were trampled with human footprints. The 
tracks were very fresh, made by both adults and 
children; all barefoot. The stream’s bottom was of 
solid limestone with pockets of gravel plainly visi- 
ble through the crystal-clear water. Bowls made 
from halved gourds were scattered about and a pile 
of gravel several feet high had been scooped up 
onto the opposite bank. As | started to wade across, 
| saw several yellow flecks reflecting sunlight from 
the gravel underfoot. At first | thought that they 
were flakes of mica until | reached down, picked 
up a handful of gravel and held it to the sunlight. 
Several grains sparkled like spangles; | held my 
breath and looked closer. 

“Gold!’’ | uttered aloud, and the word frightened 
me. | looked around, half expecting to see myself 
surrounded by Indians. | was still alone. Picking up 
one of the gourd-bowls, | scooped up some gravel 
and began sloshing it around in the fashion | had 
seen an Alaskan prospector do while panning gold. 
| washed away all but a thin layer of coarser stones 
which clung to the bottom of the bowl; held it up 
again to the sunlight. A dozen grains of gold daz- 
zled my eyes — and | got gold-fever. 

| was chuckling with cupidity and in the process 
of washing myself a fortune, when, with a sheepish 
look on his face, my guide suddenly appeared. 
When he saw what | was doing, his face clouded. 
“No! No! It is forbidden!’’ he admonished, spoiling 
my fun. 

| knew how the Cunas felt about strangers with 
a lust for gold, and that Manuel’s concern was gen- 
uine; so | sat down to regard the small poke of gold 
dust | had collected. A moment ago it was the 
beginning of a huge fortune which | was wresting 
from the jungle; now, | saw instead a heap of trou- 
ble in my hand. Finally, shrugging my shoulders, | 
remarked, ‘‘Oh well, easy come — easy go,” and 
dumped the dust back into the stream. Jj 
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My journey to Piriaé had been 
entirely by dugout canoe. 
From there | backpacked 
overland to the Rio Chucu- 
naque. With my Cuna guide 
leading the way, we walked 
to Cafiazas, spent the night 
there and then moved on past 
Sadbalo and headed toward 
the forbidden village of Uala. 


The Rio Bay ano 
goosenecks around 
the village of Piria, 
giving it the unusual 
advantage of river 
frontage on both 
sides. 


My Tribunal 
before the Cuna Chiefs 


The fresh footprints on the trail ahead had been 
made by persons in haste. No doubt we would be 
expected in Uala. Manuel, | noticed, wasn’t limp- 
ing anymore — but he was more nervous than ever. 
We came to a thatched lean-to shelter and | mis- 
takenly thought we were entering the village. There 
were no other buildings around so | looked under 
the roof and saw several clay pots blackened with 
soot lying on the dirt floor; also two wooden stools 
and several hand-carved totem figures with gro- 
tesque faces sticking out of mounds of loose earth. 
“This is where the Ualas have buried their dead,” 
Manuel explained and urged me on, obviously a- 
fraid that | would take a picture. 

| could hear the sound of river rapids and | knew 
that we were nearing the great Chucunaque River 
and the village of Uala. This was the first time | 
had ever approached a Cuna village from the rear 
without first seeing it from the river. A speckled 
chicken looked up from its scratching, squawked in 
fright and ran toward the huts to sound the alarm. 
There was no response. The village was silent and 
not a soul was in sight. | thought the settlement 
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was abandoned. ‘“‘Hurry!’’ Manuel hissed and head- 
ed for the Congreso. | almost had to run to keep 
up. 
Once inside the darkness of the large hut he led 
me to a row of benches. ‘‘Sit down,’’ he whispered 
and did likewise. As my eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, | saw that we were not alone; in the 
far end of the room was a tangle of about thirty 
Cuna men. They were shirtless and barefoot; all 
wore sawed-off trousers and felt hats. Bright red 
paint was smeared over their faces. Speaking in 
subdued tones, they huddled for a few minutes, 
then in a single silent group moved toward us. 

| looked at Manuel. He was holding his wooden 
good luck charm in both hands before his face, his 
eyes were closed and he was mumbling a prayer. 
This looked like a very good idea and | felt like 
doing the same thing when the Indians formed a 
tight circle around us. 

The largest Indian, about 5% feet tall and with 
a deep scar disfiguring one side of his face, stepped 
forward, pointed a finger at me and jabbered sev- 
eral dozen words. As he spoke | saw that his front 
teeth were missing and saliva slobbered out of the 
corner of his mouth. He finished with a grunt, indi- 
cating that he was through and it was my turn to 
speak. He spat on the floor and the others did like- 
wise. A silence followed as the Cunas awaited my 
reply. . 
“The devil you say!”’ | blurted. Not trusting my 
voice anymore than that, | grunted. Everyone roar- 
ed with laughter except Manuel. He was still pray- 
ing to his amulet. 


The room darkened as a figure came through the 
doorway. The laughter stopped and a hush fell over 
the group as everybody turned to face him. A mid- 
dle-aged Cuna, dirtier than the others and wearing 
a battered felt hat and tattered trousers, stood just 
inside the entrance. It was Ewinapi, the sahila, or 
head chief, of Uala. He looked more like the village 
bum. Three Cunas went to meet him: the one with 
the scarred face, and two bandy-legged oldsters. | 
suspected that they were subordinate chiefs. While 
they held a discussion | noticed that Ewinapi had 
an..ugly skin condition with dark liver-spots all over 


the visible parts of his body. Probably this was 
what made him seem dirtier than the others. 

The chiefs came over to us. Ignoring me, they 
grunted something to Manuel who then finally 
opened his eyes, stood up and marched outside. 
The chiefs and most of the others followed. 

Those that remained crowded around me like 
children looking at a two-headed circus freak. They 
jabbered constantly and felt of my clothes and the 
skin on my arms. One Cuna discovered my shoes 
and everyone got down on hands and knees to 
examine them and feel the leather. Someone lifted 
up my backpack and cackled with delight; soon the 
others were picking it up, testing its weight and 
arguing. To try and escape my uncomfortable situ- 
ation | took my notebook from the backpack and 
began penning notes. That was a mistake; immedi- 
ately brown arms reached in and started pulling 
out the contents. | grabbed the things away from 
them, slammed the flap down and strapped the 
pack shut. Meanwhile another fellow picked up my 
notebook, turning it over and over like a monkey 
examining a coconut. By this time | felt like cold- 
cocking a couple of Cunas — but instead pulled it 
gently from his grip. 

As | did so, one elderly Cuna shoved his finger 
under my armpit and then raised it to his nose to 
smell; several others leaned over and smelled of the 
finger also. When | began writing again, a Cuna 
pulled the pen from my fingers and made scribbling 
marks on his forearm to the amazement and delight 
of the others watching his accomplishment. 


| pulled the pen away from the aspiring tattooist, 
watching his face for sign of hostile expression as | 
did so. He showed no anger, and, as | resumed 
writing, he pushed his face close to the pad and 
studiously observed how | was doing it, mumbling 
his interpretations of my progress to the others. 


A dozen or so Cuna women entered the Congre- 
so. All were decked out in the usual Cuna makeup 
and attire, except that they did not wear blouses. 
Most of them were old hags with razor-strop 
breasts, but one of the group was a firm-breasted 
beauty of about twenty years. While the other 
females cackled and pointed at me with apparent 
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ridicule, she stared into my eyes with a smolder- 
ing, penetrating gaze. | found it difficult to keep 
from staring back at her, and couldn’t help but 
notice how the scarlet rouge on her cheeks and the 
heavy nose-ring, plus the black line painted along 
the bridge of her nose and the purple circles 
tattooed around the areolas of her nipples — all 
enhanced her savage beauty and emphasized her 
provocative sensuality. | knew how Cuna men 
felt about strangers staring at their women, so | 
tried to keep on writing. She came closer and lean- 
ed over my shoulder to watch, her breast pushing 
against my arm. | wondered if she did this in in- 
nocence or to taunt me, or to cause me embarrass- 
ment. 

When everyone tired of examining me and my 
possessions, the Cunas struck upon a new form of 
entertainment; they decided to use me for frighten- 
ing the children. The old hags went out to drag in 
the younger naked boys, to prove to them that 
there really was a bogey man. The first one was 
howling with terror even before they pulled him 
through the door; and, when he saw me, his most 
horrible fears seemed confirmed. He fought tooth 
and nail trying to tear away from the women who 
kept shoving him closer to me, and screamed till 
his voice was a hoarse squawk. | felt terribly foolish 
and couldn't bear to look at the frightened face. 
Finally satisfied with the youngster’s performance, 
the hags turned him loose to run for his life; and 
then went out to get another. The more each boy 
screamed, the more amused were the adults. The 
boys were always brought in separately; either to 
prolong the entertainment, or to set a more sinister 
stage to frighten the child. Girls were spared the 
ordeal. One of the oldest boys secured a hold on 
one of the thick poles which supported the build- 
ing and wouldn’t let go. It took four adults to pry 
him loose so that they could drag him closer to me; 
but he scratched, bit and kicked so violently that 
they couldn’t hold him, and he ran away. 

| felt of my three-day beard and wished that | 
had shaved. Not only did | tower more than a foot 
higher than most of the others, | was white and 
had whiskers; to these children, | really must have 


been a monster, and probably stunted the growth 
of every boy in the village. 

| was glad when Manuel and the others returned. 
The nonsense came to an end and everyone rushed 
to grab a place on the benches which, like arena 
seats, were all facing the center of the room. The 
group which entered now was much larger, at least 
a hundred more; probably the rest of the village. 

When Manuel sat beside me, | looked into his 
face. It shocked me. His eyes were bloodshot, his 
face a twisted mask of pain and his body drenched 
with sweat. | studied him, head to toe, for sign of 
bruise marks or blood. | saw none. ‘What happen- 
ed?” | whispered. 

“‘Nothing,’’ he said hoarsely through gritted 
teeth. | knew that he was lying. 

Ewinapi and Chiefs Number Two and Three 
went to the center of the Congreso, where three 
hammocks hung side by side, and crawled up into 
them. Ewinapi got into the middle one. The bench- 
es which faced the chiefs in their hammocks were 
filled as the latecomers squeezed out a place to sit 
down. 

The trial of the white intruder was about to be- 
gin. 
The Village Secretary got up and gave a long- 
winded speech, none of which | understood. My 
Cuna vocabulary was limited to a grunt and three 
words: pina (slowly), nicka (has), and orro (mon- 
ey). Since Cunas apparently have no word for 
“very,” they linger in repetition on any word to 
which they wish to attach the emphasis of ‘‘very.”’ 
For a Cuna to say ‘‘very slowly”’ he would say 
“pina, pina, pina. . .’’ repeating the word dozens of 
times before adding pinagua, and continuing. 

When the speaker finally ran out of wind, he 
grunted and Chief Three got out of his hammock 
and gave his interpretation of the situation at hand. 
Chief Two (missing teeth and scarred face) then 
spoke his part. He was the most eloquent of all; 
pacing back and forth in front of the other chiefs, 
he spoke and stuttered, spat constantly and farted 
with amazing frequency. He was a true politician at 
heart. Everyone gave him his undivided attention, 
except Ewinapi, who reclined indifferently in his 
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hammock, swinging to and fro, seemingly bored 
with the whole matter. 

When he finally finished, Chief Two addressed 
Manuel. My guide stood up and started to speak in 
a weak, wavering voice. He had scarcely uttered a 
dozen words when Ewinapi suddenly swung out of 
his hammock, landed on his feet, took two steps 
toward Manuel and, with almost unbelievable loss 
of composure, screamed at the top of his lungs. 

Manuel was marched outside again, with about 
twenty men following him. Ewinapi returned to his 
hammock. 

Intermission. It was getting dark; two Cunas 
brought in torches to illuminate the Congreso. 
During the delay, the women went outside and 
soon returned with bowls full of a brownish liquid 
looking something like a cocoa drink. Each woman 
waited her turn to offer her bowl to Ewinapi. At 
his leisure he took a tiny sip from each bowl and 
handed it on to the next Indian. This taste-it-and- 
pass-it-down-the-line procedure continued until the 
bowls were emptied. Then each woman claimed 
her bowl and, tittering with delight, went outside 
to put her bowl away. | felt a bit ostracized when 
nobody offered me a taste. 

When Manuel was brought inside everyone rush- 
ed back to his seat. As he sat down beside me the 
same mask of pain was on his face, only now his 
eyes were glassy and he was having trouble breath- 
ing, seizing his breath in sporadic gasps. Again, | 
could see no mark upon his perspiring body, and 
thought that maybe they had forced him to drink 
some kind of a drug, perhaps poison. Up to this 
point | had regarded the whole trial as a comic 
opera; but now | suddenly saw the true seriousness 
of our situation. ‘‘What happened?’’ | asked in 
Manuel’s ear. ‘‘Nothing,”’ his voice was almost a 
whisper. “Would you have brought me here if you 
had known what you know now?” | asked without 
expecting him to answer. ‘‘Never, never, never, 
never. .. ’’ he repeated over and over again till the 
word faded to a faint movement on his lips. 

The speeches began anew and continued for 
another hour. Manuel’s breathing was improving, 
| noticed, and the glassy stare left his eyes. The 


chiefs got out of their hammocks and put their 
heads together in a private council, then called over 
another old Indian who hitherto had said nothing. 
This man then came over to me, the spectators’ 
eyes following him as he did so, and the chiefs 
crawled back into their hammocks. 

The old Indian bent over to speak to me. | trust- 
ed his face immediately and his words were spoken 
in a kind, gentle tone. ‘“‘! am Mastal, doctor of the 
village of Uala and the only Cuna here who can 
speak Spanish. The Chiefs have asked me to inquire 
where you come from.” 

“Tell them,” | said after pausing a moment to 
think, ‘‘that | come from a people who live many 
months’ travel north from here, from a place by the 
name of Niobrara.” 

“Niobrara?” 

“Yes... Niobrara.” 

Mastali, the doctor, then conveyed this informa- 
tion in an oration which lasted at least a half hour. 
He concluded with the usual Cuna grunt. | was 
surprised when Manuel, without being asked to, 
stood up, and began shouting at the chiefs. Ewinapi 
jumped from his hammock again, pointed at my 
guide and yelled a command. Poor Manuel, he 
should have kept his mouth shut. They marched 
him out of the Congreso. It was now late at night 
and the trial continued without interruption. Mas- 
tal’ talked briefly with the chiefs and then came 
over to me a second time and said, ‘‘The Sahilas 
wish to know . .. what office do you hold in the 
Niobrara tribe?”’ 

| weighed what he had said, and asked him to 
repeat, so that | could have a few more seconds to 
think; a thousand thoughts rushed through my 
mind. | looked about the room: hundreds of eyes 
were upon me. My answer would be decisive; and 
perhaps, if | gave the wrong answer, conclusive. 
Respect! Who and what did the Cuna respect? 
Somewhere in one of the villages | had seen a post- 
er hung in a Congreso with a picture of a Latin face 
and El Presidente printed beneath. The President 
of Panama. They respected him! 

Mastalf was waiting for my answer; the chiefs 
were waiting; hundreds of eyes were staring at me 
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waiting for my answer — and it had to be the right 
one! 

| rose and stood stiffly, lifting my chin in the 
haughtiest attitude | could muster, and stared pierc- 
ingly, shifting my gaze from one Chief to the other 
and then moving it slowly over the spectators. The 
dusky room, lit only by flaring torches, was totally 
silent. | returned my gaze to Ewinapi, who was 
now sitting upright in his hammock. In a voice so 
loud and clear that it both surprised and frightened 
me, | boomed in Spanish for everyone to hear: ‘‘l 
am President of the Niobrara Community Club!” 

The effect was almost immediate. A look of awe 
swept over the faces of the spectators. Ewinapi got 
out of his hammock and huddled briefly with the 
other Chiefs. They then called the doctor Mastali 
over. The old medicine man was beaming as he 
walked toward me to deliver the verdict: ‘‘You are 
free. Tomorrow my son and | will take you down 
the Rio Chucunaque in my piragua. We will take 
you as far as the limits of our country, several days 
downstream from here.”’ 

“And Manuel?’’ | asked. 

The old shaman’s face clouded. ‘‘He will stay 
here. Tomorrow there will be another Congreso 
meeting,’’ he said. 

Two Cunas brought me food and, instead of 
paying for it, | gave them the lizard and partridge 
that Manuel had shot. A few Cunas waited to 
watch me eat and then left me alone in the Con- 
greso. The trial had lasted till long after midnight 
and it scarcely seemed worth hanging up my ham- 
mock; but | did, and then lay in it to appraise what 
had happened. 

| couldn’t help wondering what they had done 
to Manuel or would do with him after I left, but | 
was shamefully more concerned about my own 
safety. The thought occurred: suppose the Ualas 
changed their mind about letting me go? If only 
Lady Luck would not forsake me now, in a few 
days | would be out of Hill Cuna country. Even 
then, | would still be less than half-way through 
the Darien and the obstacles remaining were for- 
midable, but at least | would be out of the reach 
of these vindictive people. How nice it would be to 


pick some fruit without committing a crime, to go 
to the toilet without first asking permission, to 
hang up a hammock and not have to pay. | was 
sick and tired of the Cunas and wanted to get away 
from them all. 

My thoughts drifted back to the Colombian 
Consulate in Panama City where the official mak- 
ing out my visa had warned me about the hostility 
of the Indians on the Chucunaque. According to 
him, several years earlier a young Colombian adven- 
turer who had taken his canoe up the Chucunaque 
had stopped at Uala to inquire about the possibility 
of trekking overland to the Bayano. Several weeks 
later a group of black Colombians cutting trees on 
the lower Chucunaque had found the lad floating 
down the river on a log. He was emaciated and near 
death, the soles of both feet barbecued from 
innumerable candle-flame tortures. The men had 
taken him to Yaviza and from there a plane flew 
him to a hospital in Panama City. While waiting for 
the flight, the young man mumbled a story of an 
ugly cacique who became infuriated by his presence 
and ordered him tortured. For several days he was 
kept tied to a stake and repeatedly whipped by the 
villagers, who impassively ignored his pleas for food 
and water. Even the children, he said, took turns in 
kicking and lashing him. Back in Panama City, 
where | heard this story, | assumed it to be a prod- 
uct of somebody’s imagination. But now as | lay in 
a hammock in Uala, the tale seemed possible, if not 
authentic. | later confirmed that it was. 

It bothered me, thinking how | had terrified the 
children of Uala and how their fright had delighted 
their elders. It seemed that the strongest factor in 
the life of a Cuna, young or old, was fear. Fear 
appeared to be the hub of their life; their standard 
in measuring a man. If | had come armed into their 
jungles or revealed any sign of fear, | would not be 
writing this story. These Indians can detect the 
odor of fear which the body exudes, and, quite 
probably, that was the reason the Cuna had stuck 
his finger under my armpit and smelled of it. Per- 
haps the stronger odor of garlic on my body saved 
my life, and | am more convinced than ever of its 
snake-repellent qualities; Manuel had killed the 
only snake | saw in crossing the Darien. 
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In my backpack | carried a well-worn copy of 
Argosy magazine with a story authored by a 
Swedish professor who claimed to have walked 
through the Darien. It had been my strongest reas- 
surance; but by now his lies were obvious and dis- 
crepancies convinced me that the article was just 
what Guardia back in Panama City had told me: a 
fabrication based on information gleaned from an 
interview with Guardia and others at the Darien 
Sub-Committee office. 


In the morning Mastali the medicine man came 
to take me to his hut. His wife gave me food and 
Mastal’ explained that | would have to pay him 
eight dollars for taking me downstream. | paid. 
Also, | handed him twelve dollars more to pay my 
guide what | owed him. It was a revolting way to 
conclude my relationship with Manuel, but Masta- 
lf assured me that it would be best if | didn’t try to 
see him. The old man had such a warm, convincing 
manner that | never doubted his sincerity. Mastali 
excused himself, saying that he had to go look for 
some plants to make medicine for one of his pa- 
tients. Medicine — for my guide? | was still on un- 
certain ground, and anything | might try to do for 
Manuel would only make things worse for both of 
us. | was sure that the Ualas would find him guilty 
of bringing an unauthorized stranger into their 
camp, but what his punishment would be | could 
only guess. Perhaps they would fine him the twelve 
dollars he had earned in guiding me. | never found 
out, and still sometimes wonder if Manuel ever 
made it back to his shy, plump wife and twin 
daughters who live in the village where the avari- 
cious Chief Nele ruled. 


While | waited for Mastali | won over his two 
smallest grandsons by singing them Bohemian beer- 
drinking songs. By midday when he returned, the 
two children were fighting for a place on my lap 
and gurgling requests for just one more song. 


We were ready to leave when Mastali’s son, 
Olotonowipinapi, appeared with his own son, who 
still was nameless, and naked. The four of us shov- 
ed off downstream in Mastali’s piragua. 
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We shoved off downstream, , 
in Mastali’s piragua. His 
nameless grandson snuggled 
up close to him, comforted. 


Olotonowipinapi 
watched the treetops 
for iguana lizards 


The rains relented, the river dropped more than 
twenty feet and became clear again. There wasn’t a 
single mosquito or morongoi to harass us. The days 
we spent floating lazily with the current were al- 
most idyllic. The little boy snuggled and slept in 
the safety of his grandfather’s lap as Mastali proud- 
ly paddled and steered the canoe. Olotonowipinapi 
paddled at the front and watched for iguana lizards 
which might be perching in the tree limbs overhead. 
When he spotted one, he picked up his rifle and 
shot it; then, when the lizard struck the water, 
Mastali dived overboard to retrieve it. Occasionally 
we stoned a sleeping alligator, and my eyes became 
so accustomed to the jungle that | could spot the 
tapir and wild pigs which Mastali pointed out to 
me. Once we surprised a black jaguar drinking from 
the river; when he saw us he vanished like magic. 
Black cormorants were fishing in the shallows and 
Jesus Christ lizards entertained us with their water- 
walking antics. 


Each time his son 
shot an iguana, Mastal/ 
dived overboard to 
retrieve it. 


/guana meat 
is a delicacy 
and tastes 
something 
like chicken 


The jungle and its river never seemed friendlier 
— but now a pain, which had been with me since 
my exposure to the monsoon rains in Costa Rica, 
was almost unbearable. Finally | removed my trou- 
sers and showed Mastali the fungus rash which had 
become so infected that pieces of skin were slough- 
ing from my groin and thighs. | was worried and 
each step | took caused anguish. “You have that 
because each day you wear the same pair of trou- 
sers,’’ Mastalf diagnosed. ‘‘All Cunas carry along an 
extra pair and change frequently to keep dry.’ | 
remembered that Manuel had been distressed when 
he saw that | had no clothes other than those | 
wore. The witch doctor steered the canoe ashore, 
went into the forest and returned with several lem- 
ons. He cut one open and smeared the juice over 
my sores. | almost went wild with pain. The next 
day he treated me again; then the infection began 
to heal until it eventually cleared up entirely. 

| asked Mastali where his people got their 
clothes, ammunition, machetes and other things 
that were manufactured in a world they seldom 
saw. ‘‘We get most of these things,”’ he said, ‘‘from 
the San Blas Cunas who buy them from the trading 
boats which come to buy their coconuts. The San 


Blas always want us to pay with money or, more 
preferably, with gold — for making nose-rings.”’ 

| told Mastali that | had seen gold in a stream 
along the trail to Uala. ‘Yes, that was in Pikanti 
Creek,” he said. ‘‘There is much gold, platinum and 
silver in our country — but Ewinapi and the other 
sahilas will not let anyone touch it. None of the 
other Cuna tribes have such wealth, and they re- 
sent that we do not share it.’”’ 

Perhaps the legend of an abandoned Spanish fort 
with a cache of gold hidden in the Darien is true; it 
could be somewhere near Uala. This would account 
for the Ualans’ hostility toward intruders. 


Several times | tried to get the old witch doctor 
to tell me what he thought would probably happen 
to my guide, Manuel. He always changed the sub- 
ject or simply remained quiet. Mastali made no 
secret of his dislike for Ewinapi, but | later learned 
that in primitive tribes there usually is a rivalry 
between the chief and the witch doctor. | had al- 
ready convinced myself that it must have been 
Mastali who painted the ‘‘No Trespassing’”’ sign on 
the trail; but then one afternoon he confided that 
both he and the liver-spotted sahila Ewinapi had 
worked in Panama City for several years, and that 
both of them could speak and write Spanish! Could 
it be that Ewinapi had painted the sign? The more 
| learned about these Cunas, the more perplexed | 
became. It was better to put them all out of my 
mind and watch the treetops for the iguana lizards 
that Olotonowipinapi was going to shoot behind 
their ears, as he always did. | found the iguanas 
delicious — after Mastali showed me how to eat 
them. The first time | tried was at night in the 
feeble light of campfire when Mastali handed me a 
portion of the lizard he had cooked. | chewed and 
chewed to no avail, until Mastalf took notice, and 
explained that, during the cooking process, the 
tough skin had to be left on — but was not to be 
eaten. The flesh underneath | found even tastier 
than chicken. 


It was all too soon that we came to a huge ma- 
hogany tree whose great branches spread far over 
the waters of the Chucunaque. Here Mastali said: 
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* Pronunced cho - KOH, “This tree marks the boundary of Hill Cuna coun- 


the correct spelling has an try, Beyond lies the land of the Choco*, our sworn 
accent over the F 


last ‘‘o’’: (Chocé). 


enemies. We can take you no farther.” . 

He helped put my things ashore, then handed 
me some oranges and the last three lizards that 
Olotonowipinapi had shot. ‘‘When you come back,”’ 
he said, and | like to think that | saw a tear in his 
eye, “bring me one of the pictures you have taken jj 
of me and my children, and buy something nice for 
me before you leave the city. When you come to 
Uala my piragua will be there, and it will take you 
wherever you wish to go. If they tell you in Uala 
that | am dead, then you ask for my son Olotono- | 
wipinapi.”’ 

| shook hands with the two men as the little boy 
without a name looked up at us; | don’t think he 
understood. | watched until they were out of sight 
and then | felt the swarms of mosquitoes and gnats 
biting at my arms and legs. Nor could | — under- 


"te “Beyond here live the Choco, our sworn enemies; we can take 
you no farther.” Mastali handed me the last three lizards, and — 
ey started poling back upstream — toward Uala, their home. 
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We came to a huge 
mahogany tree 
whose great 
branches spread far 
over the river. It 
marked the 
boundary of Hill 
Cuna country. 
Beyond it was the 
land of the Choco. 


Chucunaque Flood 


The insects denied me the luxury of pausing to 
take stock of my situation. A feeling of foolishness 
began to creep over me as | stood, soaked to the 
skin and with a motorcycle license plate strapped to 
my backpack, under a dripping mahogany tree in 
the middle of the Darien jungle. | felt more than a 
little bit lost. Here | was, at least two hundred miles 
from the nearest road, but | wasn’t sure whether | 
was closer to the road in South America — or to 
the one in North America. For the first time, | was 
alone with the jungle | had dared to challenge. The 
ocean was probably fifty miles away; but | didn’t 
known whether | was closer to the Atlantic or to the 
Pacific. It didn’t really matter; right in front of me 
was the Chucunaque River and the only possible 
course now was to follow it downstream, 

The hungry insects welting my body assured me 
that the sooner | started walking, the better. | had 
but one choice, and that was to follow along the 
river’s edge until somewhere downstream | would 
find a Choco encampment. | felt no apprehension 
because | knew the Choco were friendly to white 
strangers and sometimes would even offer their 


! knew the Choco were 
friendly to white strangers 
and sometimes would even 

offer their women as a 

gesture of hospitality. 


| had no trouble making 


friends with the Choco 


children. 
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* A similar lack of insects 


occurs on the Rio Negro, 

a northern branch of the 
Amazon, where scientists 
have established that insect 
life is difficult because 

of the sterilizing effect of 
stagnant pools of water 
which absorb the acids of 
fallen palm leaves. Any 
insect eggs coming in 
contact with this ‘palm tea’ 
are quickly sterilized, and 
this of course inhibits 
reproduction. 
Consequently, the Rio 
Negro is almost devoid of 
fish, and anybody traveling 
in its waters must carry 
sufficient food because one 
cannot depend on the 

river to provide fish for 
subsistence. 
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women as a gesture of hospitality. | salted down 
the three iguanas the witch doctor had left me, 
shoved them into my backpack, stuffed the or- 
anges in my pockets and, machete in hand, set out 
to follow the river. There was no trail and recent 
flooding had left debris piled high on the river 
banks; yet | had expected worse, and although the 
sticky silt sucked at my shoes, | had to use my ma- 
chete only occasionally to hack a passage through 
the snarled vegetation. 

As long as | kept moving, the insects hovered 
above my cap. Apparently they preferred inactive 
flesh, because as soon as | stopped to rest they 
rushed in for more blood. The mystery seemed 
even greater now: why were there neither mosqui- 
toes, gnats nor morongoi sand fleas in Cuna coun- 
try, but just beyond it — so many?* 

So | kept plodding on until nightfall, when | 
built a fire, roasted an iguana and, my belly full of 
lizard, crawled into the hammock to scratch my 
bites. No jungle quiet here, and for the first time 
since | had entered Cuna country, the orchestra- 
tion of toads and shrill fifes of insects filled the 
night air. 


The patter of rain on tree fronds awakened me. 
It was light and a pair of green parrots were nosing 
along the tree that held my hammock. When | 
crawled out they stopped their foolishness to ogle 
and squawked advice while | shook the water from 
the canvas canopy; then supervised my work as | 
untied the ropes, folded the netting, rolled up the 
hammock and shoved it into my backpack. 

Suddenly | became aware of the curiously strange 
odor of putrifying flesh. The undulating top of the 
jungle revealed that there was a wind and showed 
its direction. Less than fifty yards away at the edge 
of the river lay the fly-covered body of a tapir, cast 
ashore by the recent flood. The strange creature 
resembled a cross between a black pig and an ele- 
phant; it must have weighed four hundred pounds. 
Parts of the long prehensile snout and pig-like ears 
were torn away and its offal was ripped out. The 
tracks in the mud left no doubt that during the 
night a jaguar had fed on the carcass — a stone’s 
throw from where | was sleeping! 


| felt desperately anxious to get going. At mid- 
day | was neither tired nor hungry, so, stopping 
only to eat an orange, | went on. How nice it would 
be to drink clear pure water instead of the stuff | 
was sucking out of the river. When | felt myself 
getting weak, | folded a cup out of a palm leaf, 
scooped up some water and mixed sugar into it. 
Drinking this gave me strength, but once | overdid 
it with a whole handful of sugar and almost burned 
up. Like an over-stoked furnace roaring to burn off 
its overload of coal, for half an hour or more my 
body was drowning in sweat, my jaws chattered 
with chills, and my lips cracked with fever — until 
finally my system threw off its overload of carbo- 
hydrates. 

| knew that sooner or later | would have to ford 
a branch of the Chucunaque. The roaring sound of 
water rushing out of the expected tributary came 
to my ears long before | was close enough to see it. 
With fingers crossed | approached, hoping that it 
would be shallow enough to wade. It wasn’t. Feeling 
sick in the stomach, I stood watching the huge river 
merging with the Chucunaque and fouling it with 
red silt. The tributary was as big as the Chucuna- 
que! Mastalr had warned me that | would encoun- 
ter such a river; the Cunas called it the Teeingua 
River, and Mastali had seen it when he was a young 
man going with a Cuna war party to raid the Choco 
camps along the Rio Subcutt. 

| pulled my soggy map from my backpack and 
studied its version of the Chucunaque River. It 
identified an Artigarti River entering from the south 
bank; it and the Teeingua were probably one and 
the same. Since leaving the Cuna village of Uala, | 
had counted eight large rivers entering the Chucu- 
naque’s north bank* — the chart showed three. 
When Tommy Guardia had pulled this map out of 
his files at the Darien Sub-Committee Office in 
Panama City, he warned that it was inaccurate, but 
there was, he said, nothing else available on the 
Darien. Such as it was, the map was compiled from 
eighteen years of persistent aerial surveys of the 
Darien area. During the dry seasons of almost two 
decades, daily photo-reconnaissance flights had 
totalled but a half-hour of visibility and photogra- 


* According to 
Mastali, they were: 
Tiamu; Ibugande; 


Uti; Argidi; Namnadi; 


Esloghandi; Tituma 
and the Morti. 
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A Choco home is a simple 
affair with thatched roof and 
open sides. In time of flood 
the animals and belongings are 
moved to upper levels. 


Nil i sy 


MILT 
Lila. 


The plural of Choco is 
sometimes written Chocoes 
or Choquois, especially 

in Panama — where the 
singular is usually 
“'Chocoe,”’ 
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phy! Other than permitting that one fleeting 
glimpse at its jungles, the Darien had remained 
predictably cloaked in mists and fog. 


A short distance up the tributary | found a place 
where the current veered sharply from my bank 
and swung over against the opposite shore. | felt 
confident that with a little luck | could swim across 
to a sand bar that had several logs lying on it. To 
keep my camera and other things dry, | fashioned a 
small raft from pieces of driftwood and vines, put 
my backpack on it and found the thing would float 
high enough to keep my equipage out of water. By 
swimming behind it, | would steer my floating 
backpack toward the sand bar. Feeling rather proud 
of my ingenuity, | stripped and was about to put 
into the river when two of the logs on the sand bar 
moved; and then another waddled into the river, 
splashed with its tail and disappeared. | had stupid- 
ly gone through all this preparation to swim to- 
ward a bunch of alligators! A bit shaken, | put on 
my clothes and backpack, then went on upstream 
to look for a better solution. 


| blinked my eyes and looked again: there were 
people standing at the edge of the river — and there 
was a dwelling. It was more than my eyes could 
absorb, than my mind could comprehend — less 
than a mile from where | had thought to swim the 
river, | had stumbled into a Choco* Indian camp. 

There were two women; one was washing her 
hair. Neither was aware of my presence. There was 
only one hut. Less than fifty feet from the stream, 
it was perched high above the ground on ten stilts. 
The was completely open on all sides, and was 
sheltered only by a wide, sprawling thatched roof. 
The framework was made of poles lashed together 
in a tinker-toy concept of Tarzan’s tree-house. 

| later saw other Choco homes: they all were 
somewhat alike. Because they lacked walls and one 
could see right through them, these homes always 
had the appearance of being no more than half- 
finished. 

Instead of a rope or vine ladder to climb up into 
the hut, the only access was a long slanted pole 
with step-like notches hacked into its upward sur- 


face. Several children, all naked, were scampering 
up and down the steps, whooping and squealing 
in a game of tag, oblivious to my presence. The 
unique stairway fascinated me; | found myself 
musing how it had been made, and stupidly mum- 
bling, ‘‘Take a pole about a foot thick, and four- 
teen long, lay it on the ground and chop steps on 
one side, then lean the pole against the house — 
and presto, you have a ladder.” One of the children 
ran up the pole ladder, turned it half-way over, so 
that the notches were on the underside, and then 
giggled at the futile efforts of the others trying to 
shinny up the pole. 

The one on top was the first to see me, and 
shrieked the alarm. The kids on the ground were in 


complete pandemonium until they got the ladder- The oldest picked up the 
pole straightened out, and then scrambled up into Sv dali engl 
the shelter. The two women showed surprisingly direction, walied at ia y 
little anxiety. “Buenos dias!’ | held up my hand in me and up into the house. 
a sign of friendship. They didn’t answer and appar- She was of middle age and 


empty-breasted. 


ently didn’t understand Spanish. Both wore printed 
cloth wrapped around the waist and nothing more. 
Hoping that they wouldn’t get frightened, | ap- 
proached as nonchalantly as possible and com- 
mented on the weather. Still no answer. The oldest 
picked up the utensils she had washed and, with 
scarcely a glance in my direction, walked right by 
me and up into the house. She was of middle age 
and empty-breasted. The other washing her hair 
must have been her daughter and was probably 
nineteen or twenty. She wrung the water from her 
tresses and tossed them over her shoulder till her 
hair fell in a shiny black mane to her waist. She 
was very light of skin and had no paint or tattoos. 
When she leaned back to shake her hair, a faint 
tinkle came from the large bangles hanging from 
her ears. Maybe they were of silver; | din’t notice, 
but they made a noise while | stared dumbly at her 
incredible breasts — so generously large and yet so 
obviously firm. Like her mother, she scarcely 
noticed me as she walked past toward the stilted 
house. | lifted my stare long enough to see that she 
was beautiful, had large coal-black eyes, a small 
impish nose and full lips parted to reveal perfect 
teeth. As she brushed by | would have sworn that 


| stared dumbly at her 
incredible breasts — so 
generously large and yet 
so obviously firm. 
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She wrung the water from her tresses and 
tossed them over her shoulder till her hair fell 
“ina shiny black mane to her waist. When she 
leaned back to shake her hair, a faint tinkle came 
from the large bangles hanging from her ears. 
As she brushed by | — 
~~... would have sworn.that 
there was a flirtatious 
smile on her face. 
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there was a flirtatious smile on her face — but it 
could be that | just imagined it; one’s mind gets a 
little strange in the heat of the tropics, and out in 
the bush so long. 

| didn’t see any men, but in the clearing were 
plantings of manioca and bananas, and some fresh- 
ly spaded dirt, so they were probably working 
nearby. | decided to await their return, and felt 
confident they would offer to take me down the 
Chucunaque. Although no canoe was in sight, a 
paddle leaning against a house stilt assured me that 
they had one. It was getting late and | noticed that 
they had turned the pole ladder: the steps were 
upside down, so | prepared for the night and hung 
my hammock from two trees close to the Choco 
home. Since obviously no supper was forthcoming, 
| started a fire and roasted an iguana. Apparently 
| had done a poor job of salting the other lizard 
because it was starting to smell and | could see 
little maggots squirming through its flesh. Some of 
the meat had already turned green, so | threw it 
into the river. 

| crawled into my hammock with an absurd 
feeling of self-contentment. The roasted iguana had 
tasted good, had filled my belly. | now had nothing 
left to cook, but | couldn’t have cared less. Here | 
was, somewhere in the middle of the Darien Jun- 
gle, probably halfway between the nearest Colom- 
bian town and Panama City, and a million miles 
from civilization. | really should have been worried, 
but instead | gloated smugly and scratched my 
bites. Watching the fireflies flashing their hide-and- 
see signals in the jungle beyond the clearing, | 
finally concluded that they made no more sense 
than did the toads, and went to sleep. 

In the morning thunder and lightning were shak- 
ing the earth and large drops tapped on the top of 
my canvas canopy. | poked my head from the net- 
ting and looked at the reddish river. It had risen a_ 
dozen feet and tangled masses of plants, logs and 
vines were churning in the current. | blinked and 
held my breath when lightning jabbed into the jun- 
gle nearby and the earth trembled from the blow. 
The large drops bubbled into the river, increasing 


_until they turned its surface into a steaming spray. 
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The deluge kept me in my waterproof hammock 
until midday when it finally relented, and the 
thunder went rumbling off in the distance, looking 
for someone else to frighten and flood. 

With complete lack of inspiration, | emerged and 
stood barefoot, dejectedly looking at the cold mud 
oozing between my toes, wondering what | would 
do now. A pair of tame Muscovy ducks were slosh- 
ing and celebrating their new puddles underneath 
the stilted Choco house. Nearby a pig, sharing their 
merriment, burbled his snout through the slush, 
then, flopping over on his side, gnashed his tusks 
and grunted of the ecstasy he found in his new 
luxury. It was a strange pig, small and thin with 
long speckled bristles which rose to form a mane 
along the ridge of its back. Though apparently 
tame, it was a wild breed of peccary such as roams 
the jungle in bands in search of food and trouble. 
| had heard that these pigs will attack anything, be 
it man, snake or jaguar. But this one was domesti- 
cated, and another pet, a parrot, was cursing from 
somewhere up in the house where the Chocos sat 
watching me. Their bamboo floor was at least ten 
feet above the ground and there were three or 
more perch-like floors above them. When the rivers 
flood and spill over their banks, the Chocos simply 
take their belongings and move up a floor, or two 
or three — according to how high the water rises in 
the shelter. Sometimes in high flood they end up 
sitting on top of the roof. Wisely, the Chocos avoid 
putting walls on their homes: such a surface would 
resist the moving water and quite likely cause the 
whole structure to tumble. Actually, the house was 
rooted to the ground, because its stilts were living 
trees which had been found suitably spaced apart 
to build the house upon, after their branches had 
first been trimmed away. 

| didn‘t realize it then, but the worst floods in 
ten years were just beginning. Some of the rivers 
were to rise over seventy feet, swelling the Chucu- 
naque and Tuira rivers, sweeping away Choco 
homes, and polluting the water with masses of 
drowned animals. | couldn’t have picked a worse 
time for crossing the Darien! 

By midafternoon the river was about to spill 


over its banks, and the rain was falling again. Roll- 
ing up my hammock, | decided that, welcome or 
not, the Chocos were to have a guest. The Chocos 
had also taken alarm of the rising waters and were 
scrambling around picking up all of their things 
from the ground and putting them up into the 
house. Up went the paddle, basket, axe and Mus- 
covy ducks. Snapping and squealing, the pig pro- i 
tested his rescue. The boy and | lifted and pushed @ 
while the woman from above pulled. With the "maa. 
green parrot screaming ‘‘R-r-rapido! R-r-rapido!”’ je 
the ungrateful swine finally slid up onto the safety —— 
of the floor. 

Thunder was rumbling again and | could hear a 
faint whining roar. The Chocos had heard it too 
and were apprehensively staring upriver. Maybe a 
tornado is coming, | thought — but then the sound 
grew louder and | knew that it was a motorboat 
coming downriver. Everyone cheered as it came 
into view around the bend. It was a motor-powered 
dugout with a lone man at the motor, steering the 
craft this way and that to avoid floating debris. | 
joined in the cheering and he waved back. He was a 
Choco Indian and appeared to be completely nak- 
ed until the dugout slid to a halt against our bank 
and he stood up, revealing a simple G-string of red 
cloth. About twenty-six and perhaps a foot shorter 
than I, he reminded me, with his page-boy hair- 
cut, of school-day texts with illustrations of King 
Arthur’s Knights who similarly wore their hair in 
bangs cut off evenly around the nape of the neck. 

We all helped push the dugout up to the house. 
“Where have you been?” | asked in Spanish — just 
to remind him that | was there, and that | was 
friendly. He didn’t answer and went on jabbering 
with the others. Obviously he didn’t understand, 
but, in ignoring me, he left me with the empty 
feeling that he thought my presence undesirable. 
| helped them unload the dugout and lift every- 
thing up into the house. His gear was the usual sim- ‘ 
ple equipment which is standard for jungle river — The river was spilling over 
travel: a brass Primus campstove, machete, shotgun its banks; frightened, we 
and can of fuel. | was glad that he hadn’t come all cheered when the 
back empty-handed: he had bagged two wild pigs jungle Sir Gallahad 
and brought a large stem of pinkish plantain cook- appeared with his canoe. 
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The Choco male prefers 
to travel alone and he 
finds it convenient to 
have several homes, 
spaced widely apart on 
the various rivers he 
frequents, with a 

wife in each house. 
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ing bananas. | helped him lift the 18-horse Johnson 
up the steps, but the wild pigs and bananas remain- 
ed in the canoe. 

Still rising, the river was now ankle-deep around 
the stilts). The Choco took the rope tied to the 
prow of his dugout and moored it to one of the 
house stilts about ten feet above the ground. | 
wondered if he really thought the river might rise 
that high. 

All of the Chocos were still trying to talk at 
once as they moved on up the ladder and into the 
house, ignoring me completely. | probably should 
have barged on in, but knowing that | couldn’t 
afford to risk hurting their feelings, | stayed behind 
in the rain, feeling a stinging resentment for the 
Chocos and their lousy manners. By now | knew 
that the story about Choco hospitality and men 
offering their women to white strangers was a lot 
of baloney. 

“Hey Chief!’’ | shouted in English more than 
loud enough to be heard above the others, ‘‘Aren’t 
you going to ask me in?”’ The water was now up to 
my shins. He looked down at me with a what- 
the-heck-are-you-standing-out-in-the-rain-for sort of 
look and waved at me to come on up. The thin 
split-bamboo floor creaked and sagged dangerously 
as | stepped on it, putting a sudden end to their 
talking. All eyes turned to look at my feet; then 
slowly moved upwards along me —.as one might do 
in beholding a giant tree for the first time. The old 
woman broke the silence by pointing to the spot in 
the jungle where | had appeared from and began, | 
was sure, giving a detailed report on my behavior. 
The children all watched my face for a reaction to 
her words, and probably: thought | understood 
what was being said. The Choco brave remained 
impassive throughout the account. 

The youngest woman (I still hadn’t decided 
whether she was the man’s sister or wife) built a 
fire and put some bananas in a pot to boil. Their 
fireplace was nothing more than a gob of hardened 
clay which insulated the bamboo floor from the 
open fire. They invited me to eat with them; but 
by now | was too hungry to know what the food 
tasted like. At nightfall the water was two feet 


deep beneath the house and the dugout was float- 
ing at the end of its tether. Nobody seemed con- 
cerned other than to pull the ladder inside to keep 
it from being washed away. It began raining harder 
than ever and the dead pigs on the floor of the 
dugout now lay in several inches of water. 


With the advent of darkness, everyone curled up 
on the floor to sleep. They all snored, even the pig. 
The rising waters worried me so | sat awake listen- 
ing to the flood as it crept higher and higher and 
occasionally a floating log bumped against the stilts. 
The Chocos slept on unconcerned and twice | 
shook the man awake, hoping that he would look 
at the flood and evaluate its danger. He merely 
rolled to the edge of the floor and dropped a hand 
over the side to see if the water had risen high 
enough to touch. It hadn’t, so he went back to 
sleep. 


‘When | had first seen the man it struck me as 
comical to see a semi-naked savage operating a 
shiny blue outboard motor, and | wondered where 
he had got it. | later learned that almost every 
Choco had one on his dugout. A number of years 
ago some Colombian Negroes had made their way 
up the Chucunaque and Tuira Rivers to cut rose- 
wood, mahogany and other precious woods; they 
came in dugouts powered with outboard motors. 

Although Chocos have always taken a jaundiced 
view of civilized ways, they could hardly believe 
their eyes when they saw what one of their own 
dugouts was capable of doing when it had an out- 
board motor attached to the stern. From then on 
no Choco man was happy until he owned an out- 
board motor. This quickly created a radical social 
change in the Chocos’ way of life. Other than 
chopping down a large tree and hollowing his dug- 
out canoe from it, the Choco male traditionally 
remained aloof from physical work. With his 
dugout canoe the Choco brave was quite content 
to limit his efforts to paddling about fishing, hunt- 
ing and visiting his wives. The Choco male prefers 
to travel alone and he finds it convenient to have 
several homes, spaced widely apart on the various 
rivers he frequents, with a wife in each house. With 
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this life style, the Choco always found upon his arrival all of the comforts of 
home and marriage, yet while he paddled about in his dugout he enjoyed the 
quiet and bliss of a bachelor. When a Choco man wandered in regions where 
he had no wife, he was always a welcome guest at any of the huts from 
which the husband was absent. 
Because one needs money to buy a motor, the Chocos’ carefree wander- 
ings ended; instead they worked at cultivating the plantain bananas which 
were always easy to sell to the trading boats that called at Yaviza and El 
Real. The wives protested and talked of mutiny because they seldom saw 
| their men — now that they were too busy to carry on their routine visits. When 
the men earned enough money to buy their motors, the female rebellion 
ended because the women realized that, with motor power, they could 
expect to see their husbands more frequently than in the days of the paddle. 
Of course, the men still had to raise a few plantains so they could buy gaso- 
line, shear-pins and repairs, but for the most part the women accepted the 
change — and today along the jungled rivers of Choco Indian territory the 
whine of outboard motors is a familiar sound. 


motor to push his dugout canoe, 
he could visit his wives 
more frequently. 
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With the first light of dawn the river was lapping 
at our floor. The green parrot stepped into water 
seeping through the strips of split bamboo. ‘“‘R-r-ra- 
pido!"’ she screamed and scurried up to a higher 
perch. Everyone was awake and studying the river, 
and, at last, showing some sign of anxiety. The 
current was faster now, vibrating the house, and 
several large logs swept dangerously near. The dug- 
out was floating at the end of its line just an arm’s 
length away from the floor — reassuring me. It 
looked good — that close. Obviously the family 
came to a decision; the man pulled in the dugout 
and crawled inside to scoop out the eight inches 
of rain which had collected during the night. Ev- 
eryone started packing and handing him things to 
set inside — | felt like cheering when | saw that 
there was no doubt that we were leaving. | didn’t 
think much of this business of moving up another 
floor every time it rained some more, because by 
now the house was vibrating violently. 

A thought occurred: maybe the dugout wasn’t 
large enough for all of the things and all of us too. 
What would happen if there wasn’t enough room 
for me? 

| hadn’t really noticed how many kids there 
were, but now that it mattered, | counted them: 
four. The two women and a man; without counting 
me, there were seven people. Then there were the 
pigs — two dead and one alive, plus a whole cartful 
of things such as mosquito nettings, pots, pans, 
clothes, shotgun, food, Primus and all that. The 
Johnson motor and the gas and — ‘‘R-r-rapido!”’ 
Oh, yes, the parrot. The dugout was about a thirty- 
six footer and | sighed with relief when | saw that 
there was plenty of room to spare. We all hopped 
in and shoved off. | was glad that the Choco are a 
small people. 

Within minutes we swept down out of the tribu- 
tary and into the larger Chucunaque. | recognized 
nothing, it was all different now. The sand bar with 
the logs that turned out to be alligators; the spot 
where I, afoot, had first encountered the tributary 
— were now transformed and unrecognizable. Every- 
thing was a boiling river tearing at the trees and 
spilling into the jungle which was now a tangled 


mess for as far as one’s eyes could see. Bloated 
animal bodies tumbled along the surface of the 
current or hung enmeshed in the great floating 
masses of debris. My own body could have been 
among them if Lady Luck had not smiled upon 
me; had the alligators not frightened me into going 
up the tributary to find the Choco home. 


The Chocos have no villages, nor chiefs, prefer- 
ring to live in solitary houses near the river’s edge 
By midday we had passed several such homes, 
usually abandoned, and once we passed alongside a 
roof floating downstream. | hoped that the Chocos 
had escaped. Three of the homes we saw were still 
occupied; the Indians sat in the rafters staring at 
the river sweeping beneath, looking like so many 
rabbits in their hutches slowly sinking into the 
water. Yet they showed no alarm, and surely, if 
they had thought themselves in jeopardy, they 
would have hailed us. What went through their 
minds as they sat there? Perhaps stoically they were 
thinking: ‘‘Now look what we did — we got the 
river angry and see what it is doing to us now.” | 
wished that | could understand the Indian mind. 
Perhaps some day | could — if | first learned to 
understand mine. 


| reflected on how strange it seemed that, once 
| had left Panama City and stepped into the Darien, 
there was no stopping, no turning back. The jun- 
gles had swept me through from Indian to Indian, 
from river to trail and trail to river, never stopping, 
and always pushing, shoving me along whether | 
wanted to go or not. Like a giant avalanche it 
rushed me toward my destiny — whatever it was 
to be. 


| thought it very strange when we came to de- 
bris hanging limp and motionless in still water, and 
then saw that the Chucunaque had stopped flow- 
ing. Suddenly the river explained itself; the channel 
was dammed with its own overburden of logs and 
trash. A mile ahead | could see an enormous log- 
jam. It was packed so tightly that one could easily 
have walked along on top of it. Deprived of its 
normal course, the river spilled out at its sides, 
deploying itself into dozens of riverlets to snake 
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® The river was jammed. 
Logs and debris were 
packed so tight that 
we could easily have 
walked along on top. 


about aimlessly through the jungle until some- 
where, far below the logjam, they would regroup 
and again form the Chucunaque River. 

Showing no trace of surprise when we encounter- 
ed the obstacle, the Choco swung the dugout and 
worked it around the edge of the dam to look for a 
way around. Into the jungle we went, slowly 
threading our way, ducking under trees and vines. 
The Choco had encountered logjams before and 
knew what to do. | failed to duck in time and a 
branch plucked off my cap, dropping it into the 
water. When | called his attention to it, the Choco 
reversed his motor. We were almost to it when the 
suction of the propeller pulled the cap underneath 
and | saw it no more. The Choco shrugged, and | 
shrugged, Actually, | reflected, it was probably 
good riddance, recalling the unpleasant experience 
| had shortly after | bought it in the Army Surplus 
store in Panama City. 


The army fatigue cap was indeed ideal for the 
jungle, but, popularized by Fidel Castro, it is also 
the symbolic headgear of the leftist revolutionary. 
| hadn’t walked a block from where | had pur- 
chased it when three Panamanian Guardia shoved 
Sten guns against my belly and backed me against a 
wall. One of them removed the machete | carried 
and checked its blade for blood, then called a 
squad car. Worse yet, | had left my passport in my 
hotel. A crowd gathered to stare in awe at the 
cutthroat they had captured and hauled away. 
(That morning the newspapers had carried an ac- 
count of an abortive seacoast invasion of Panama 
by a band of Fidel Castro’s men.) When the police 
searched my room and found proof of my identity 
they released me, but thereafter | neither carried 
my machete nor wore my ‘Fidel Castro cap’ in the 
city — and I| shaved regularly. 

This was my day for surprises. The first occurred 


when we came upon a Negro in a motor-powered 
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| decided that it was good 
riddance when | lost my 
‘Fidel Castro cap’ to the river. 


dugout hacking his way around the logjam. Letting 
his motor idle, he was leaning far over the prow, 
swinging his machete to chop a hole through some 
brush. We pulled in behind him and helped each 
other blaze through. For two hours we hacked, 
pulled on branches, swatted at insects, cursed and 
grunted — it all must have helped, because we got _ 
through. The Negro was a Colombian mahogany 
cutter and spoke Spanish. ‘‘l’ve plenty of room 
here and if you like | can take you into camp,” he — 
said. 

Before he could change his mind, | crawled from 
our dugout into his and asked the Chocos to hand 
me my things. The youngest woman reached out to _ 
remove the protesting parrot which had been riding | 
on top of my pack, but the man said something 
and she handed me the backpack, bird and all. She 
smiled. | smiled back. The children waved — every- 
One waved; and we parted. The Negro had a 35- 
horsepower Evinrude, much more powerful than | 
the one on the Choco craft, and within minutes we 
were miles ahead of them. 

It began raining again so | covered my backpack 
and the already soaked parrot with one of the four- 
foot-square plastic sheets | carried. There was no 
time for conversation because the man at the 
motor had his hands full dodging floating debris. 
So, placing the other plastic sheet over my head as 
a raincape, | waited — and wondered where this 
black man’s camp would be. 

Late afternoon brought surprise number two. 
We burst around a bend to find several large steel 
barges moored to the left bank of the river. Steel 
pipe lay in huge piles, motors and pumps were @ 
stacked along a sidehill where an acre of timber 
had been completely cleared away. A shack made 
of rough boards stood in the middle of the clearing 
and it had glass windows and a screened porch. A 
motor was chugging in a little shed and wires led to 
the shack. It had electricity!!! As we pulled along- 
side the barges, | stepped ashore with my bird and 
my belongings, looked at the huge letters PON- 
DEPEH OIL DRILLING COMPANY printed on one 
of the barges, and then hearing the Evinrude motor 
wind up, | looked back; the Negro was already on 
his way downstream, and waving goodbye. 
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| came upon an oil drilling crew in the middle of the Darien jungle. They 
were clearing back a drilling site at the headwaters of the Chucunaque. 
Representing Delhi Taylor, the operator company, was Professor Roberts. 
Anson Drilling Company of Barranquilla had the drilling contract. Stand- 
ing, left to right, are: Otto Kemenes, mud engineer from Bogotd; Larry 
Hostetter, drilling superintendent from Texas; Jack Medcalf, driller: from 
Oklahoma; me, and their Choco Indian hunter who had been contracted to 
bag fresh meat for the table. Kneeling, are: a Colombian driller; Orval 
Ramf, driller from Montana; Miller, Florida-born Colombian mechanic, On 
the right is William Sun, civil engineer from Panama. 

The Anson drillers eventually took the Rancho Ahogado, a “‘wildcat’’” 
well, down to 10,491 feet, and then abandoned it as a dry hole. In May 
1961 they closed down their camp and pulled out their equipment. Rancho 
Ahogado was the 24th well to be drilled in Panama. All were non- productive. 

Earlier attempts in the Darien had been made by: Gulf (1924); Sinclair 
(1925); two wells by Sinclair in 1926; Gulf (1926); Petrolera Golfo de 
Darien (1956); two wells by Sossa Delhi Petrolera in 1957 and three more 
(all of these on the Chucunaque) in 1958. A number of these attempts 
were somewhat half-hearted; Sossa’s Delhi-Petrolea 1958 effort on Chucu- 
naque No. 5 went down to only 800 ft. 
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Bats in My Bedroom 


I pounded on the door and a clean-shaven white 
man opened it. He stared at me and | stared at him. 
Sitting at a table inside were several other white 
men and they were staring also. 

“Can you put me up?” | blurted, breaking the 
silence. Before answering he looked over my shoul- 
der to see what else might be outside. “Come on 
in,’”’ he said with a deep American voice. 

| dropped my backpack and parrot on the floor 
and then as an afterthought unstrapped my ma- 
chete lest they think me dangerous. He offered 
his big hand. ‘‘Il’m Orval Ramf from Montana.” The 
others stood up. ‘“‘This is Professor Roberts from 
Texas.”” He had a beard, of course. ‘‘This is Jack 
Medcalf from Oklahoma.” He also had a beard, but 
was much younger. ‘‘Larry Hostetter from Texas.” 
This one could have doubled for Hemingway. 
“Otto Kemenes Dummel from Bogota.’’ He didn’t 
look like a Latin. “And — William Sun from Pana- 
ma. City.’’ He had thick glasses and an Oriental face 
which smiled more broadly than the others. ‘‘And 
you are... .?”’ 

“Danny Liska, insufferable optimist from Ne- 
braska.”’ 

They laughed. 
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“Can you put me up?’’ | asked once more, want- 
ing to make certain; my voice must have sounded 
pathetic. 

“Of course! We were just sitting down to supper. 
Would you like a cold beer first? | hope you eat 
ham because that’s what we’re having tonight, and 
of course vegetables and potatoes and all that; later 
we'll have ice cream for dessert.”’ It was too much. 
| just nodded and stared at the food with saliva 
filling my mouth. | could smell it, so it had to be 
real; there was the aroma of perking coffee and a 
radio was playing. 

They watched me wolfing the food and waited 
until my mouth wasn’t too full to answer. ‘‘Where 
are you coming from?” someone asked. 

“I’ve come from Panama City through Hill Cuna 
territory.”” They seemed puzzled, so | explained: 
“After leaving Panama City, | took a dugout up the 
Bayano River, then walked by Indian trail to the 
Chucunaque, and then — well it’s sort of a long 
story, but I’m damn glad to be here,’’ and stuffed 
some more ham into my mouth before they cauld 
ask more. 

Strangely enough, they appeared convinced and 
later when | looked into their mirror | knew why. 
| hardly recognized myself — it was the first time | 
had looked into a mirror since leaving Panama City 
nine days ago. My face was drawn and gaunt, scrag- 
gly whiskers spread over an anemic-white face; my 
matted hair was pasted to my head, and measle-like 
morongoi bites were all over me. Soggy ribbons of 
clothes draped over a bony frame that had lost at 
least thirty pounds — this certainly looked like a 
man who had been lost in the jungle. 

One of the men took me to their shower and 
handed me soap and a marvelously clean towel. 
“Here, you can have these,”’ he said and gave me a 
neatly pressed pair of khaki trousers. Food, shower, 
soap and clean clothes — all of this left me dizzy 
and a little ashamed of the moistness in my eyes, 
which bothered when | shaved. | left my old rotten 
pants in the shower and remembered not to go 
back to get them, but later wished that | had drop- 
ped them into the river. 

_ | felt like a human being again and strutted just 


a little bit when reentering the room in my new 
khaki pants. We talked till late and drank lots of 
coffee. It seemed so strange to hear myself speak- 
ing English again and being able to understand ev- 
ery word that the others said. 

This camp was less than a month old; before 
that it was just another part of the Darien jungle. 
As an exploratory venture, and to help clear up 
some of the mystery of what lies beneath the Da- 
rien, the New Delhi Petroleum Company had 
contracted these men to move equipment up the 
Chucunaque River, select a spot, build a camp, and 
drill a well. They called their new camp “Rancho 
Ahogado” (The Drowned Ranch) and it was almost 
in the exact middle of the Darien, midway between 
Panama City and the Colombian border, an equal 
distance from the Atlantic and Pacific. Situated on 
the north river bank, they were also located about 
midway between the mouth of the Chucunaque 
and the Cuna village of Uala, where | had left my 
guide, Manuel. The men still had weeks of prepara- 
tion before they could drill for oil. Most difficult 
of all was bringing their equipment up the flooding 
river from the small port of El Real; the river had 
been flooding constantly from the torrential rains 
which were a dozen times heavier than anticipated. 

They had found the Chocos friendly and help- 
ful, and had hired one who owned a rifle to patrol 
their camp and shoot game. During the past two 
weeks he had shot five jaguars within a hundred 
yards of the cabin. All five had been males, and the 
largest — a rare black jaguar. Probably they had 
been lured into camp by the odor of food, or just 
plain cat curiosity. Among trophy hunters the 
jaguar is considered one of the most elusive of all 
trophy animals, and | know of men who have 
hunted in the Amazonian jungles for months 
without ever seeing one. | doubt that any white 
man has ever successfully hunted for jaguar in the 
Darien. 

| slept between clean sheets that night, but not 
until | had thumbed through all of their American 
magazines and laughed at every cartoon. | was so 
starved for the marvelously wonderful American 
humor. 
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Miller, the company mechanic from their lower 
camp at El Real, arrived with a cabin cruiser. 
Bringing the repairs for their two-way radio, he 
was returning to El Real that same morning. | 
could ride along if | was ready. Hurriedly, we all 
exchanged addresses, and took pictures of each 
other. | shook hands with everyone at least twice, 
said ‘“‘Thank you” for the hundredth time, and 
strutted aboard the cruiser in my brand new pants 
and my parrot screaming ‘‘R-r-rapido!’’ from her 
perch on my shoulder. 

For a crow to fly, it would have been thirty-five 
miles from the oil camp to El Real, but twisting and 
turning as we came down the Chucunaque with the 
cruiser, it must have been more than a hundred. 
Balboa had crossed the Darien, and he, too, had 
descended the Chucunaque. | suppose that our 
paths crossed several times, but we really had little 
in common. He came with 196 select troops and 
more than a thousand Indian slaves as porters. | 
came with a thousand dreams, alone and unarmed, 
in the company of those whom | encountered 
along the way. Balboa, on his way to the Pacific, 
crossed the Darien at its narrowest point. | was 
crossing at its widest, adistance three times greater, 
and never once did | see either ocean. The exagger- 
ation-prone chroniclers of Balboa’s time report- 
ed that the indigenous population in the Darien 
exceeded two-and-a-half million and that this was 
one of the most intensely cultivated regions of the 
New World. Today all of those fields have been 
reclaimed by jungle and the Indian population is 
probably less than two thousand. 

With the jungle hugging the river and not a trace 
of cultivation, | couldn’t see where there was much 
left as a reminder of those early days. The first 
evidence was when we neared the mouth of the 
Chucunaque. Here the flood was sweeping against 
the stone walls of what had once been a huge for- 
tress. It is hard to establish just who built this 
stronghold, but pirates and armies fought over it 
because it controlled access to the Darien gold 
mines. The little Negro village of Yaviza was flood- 
ing also, much to the merriment of the youngsters 
splashing in the streets and waving to us as we 
swung near. 


In 1854 the United States 
Navy sent an expedition to 
look for the most feasible 
route for an inter-oceanic 
canal. This expedition was led 
by 33-year-old Lieutenant 
Strain who had been misled 
by erroneous reports of an 
Irish explorer who claimed to 
have set out from Caledonia 
Bay, crossed the 20 miles over 
to the Chucunaque in a few 
hours time, and quickly 
descended it to the Gulf of 
Miguel. This was more or less 
the same route that Balboa 
had taken in his so-called 
‘discovery’ of the Pacific 
Ocean in 1513. 

Strain’s tragic expedition 

was reported by journalist 
J.T. Headley in along, 
detailed account published 

in an 1855 issue of Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine. 
Trying to follow the banks of 
the twisting Chucunaque, and 
after several failures in 
attempting to raft the river 
(one of the rafts was made of 
iron-heavy timbers and sank 
immediately upon launching), 
Strain left his beleaguered men 
behind, and with three 
volunteers, pushed on to the 
tidewaters of the Pacific. 
They made it in six weeks’ 
time. The men were all 
emaciated and suffering from 
inch-long bot-fly maggots 
which burrowed through their 
flesh. Strain, upon his arrival 
at Yaviza, had dropped from 
his normal 145 pounds to 75! 
Returning with 14 ‘borrowed’ 
British oarsmen and local 
villagers manning a flotilla of 
canoes, Strain’s rescue mission 
made its way back up the 
Chucunaque where he found 
five of his men had died. 

He brought the remaining 
living cadavers to Yaviza, 
arriving there two months 
and six days after their 
departure from Caledonia Bay. 
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About ten miles downstream from the fortress 
the Chucunaque ended, there to join the huge Tui- 
ra River. Had we turned right and followed the 
joined streams, we would have encountered ocean 
in a few miles. Instead, we turned left and went up 
the Tuira for about two miles to the Negro village 
of EI Real, the base camp for the oil company. 
“We have plenty of spare room in our camp, so 
you can stay and also eat here if you wish,” Miller 
offered. 

Of course | accepted, but the eagerness to push 
on toward Colombia was already gnawing at me. 
| learned that the day was December 13, and | 
dreaded the thought of spending Christmas in the 
jungle — | wanted to be out of the Darien and in 
Colombia by then, Looking at my map again, | saw 
that the nearest South American highway was still 
two hundred miles away. River, swamp and jun- 
gle spread across the whole expanse through which 
| would have to travel to get there. Leaving my 
pack and parrot at the camp, | wandered on down 
through the small Negro settlement. Several hun- 
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was under flood. 
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Near the ocean now, our 
launch hung a left and 
made its way to El Real. 


dred Negroes lived, or, more accurately, existed 


here. I’ve often wondered how people in such 
places are able to subsist; there seemed so few 
means of livelihood, and leisure was El Real’s 
most abundant commodity. 


Almost anything could be bought in the shops: 
trinkets, canned food, machetes and shotguns. 
There were many expensive rifles and pistols for 
sale, and it seemed odd that the locals could afford 
to buy such items. Small trading boats called peri- 
odically at El Real to buy bananas and timber and 
to bring merchandise for the shop owners. One 
Negro warned me against bathing in the Tuira River 
because barracuda and sharks habitually followed 
the trading boats coming up from the ocean; the 
villagers had killed several, and, just last week, a 
huge sawfish. 

Loitering in the shops and cantinas, | never lack- 
ed someone to talk to and | carefully maneuvered 
the conversations toward what | wanted to know 
most: if it were possible to travel overland into 
Colombia. The answers were usually evasive and 
invariably terminated the conversation, as if the 
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Negroes had suddenly recalled things that had to 
be attended to immediately. 

Later | learned the reason. Such a route existed; 
by dugout canoe and jungle trail one could get into 
Colombia, but only smugglers and desperate crimi- 
nals traveled this way. Police had for several years 
been trying to smash this illicit traffic and had 
ambushed and killed several smugglers, but still 
they slipped through. Running contraband between 
. Panama and Colombia was a very lucrative business 
because a pistol purchased for twenty dollars in El 
Real would bring two hundred in Colombia. Many 
of the emeralds stolen by laborers in the Colom- 
bian government mines at Muzo were smuggled 
along this trail and ended up in the windows of 
jewelry shops in Panama City. Such things were 
common knowledge to the townsfolk in El Real, 
and my prying curiosity quickly identified me as 
being either a fugitive, a smuggler — or a lawman. 
My haggard appearance most likely suggested that 
| was running from the law. 


EL REAL 
With expensive 
rifles and pistols 
for sale 
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The townsfolk 
~ eyed my haggard 
appearance — and 
assumed that | 
was running 

from the law. 


“It is said that you are traveling to Colombia by 
way of the jungle?” It was the same tone of voice 
that the black man back in Belize had when he 
approached me to sell marijuana. This time | was 
more receptive; for two days | had mouldered in 
El Real trying to conceive a plan to reach the Co- 
lombian frontier. 

“Yes... | am, what can | do for you?’’ | said, 
looking into the shifty eyes of the Negro. 

“There is a canoe leaving tonight for Paya, a vil- 
lage on the upper Tuira. From there it is a five-day 
walk to Sautata on the Rio Atrato. You can ride in 
the canoe for seven dollars.” 

Under the protection of darkness the 36-foot 
dugout shoved off up the Tuira River, and | was 
inside — my parrot also. A conglomeration of 
Negroes filled the dugout and | began to wonder 
what kind of an expedition this was going to be. 
However, before daybreak the man at the motor 
had swung the dugout into the shore several times 
and the black woman with her baby, the crippled 
old man, and several others got off at their riverside 
homes. Only the man at the motor and four raw- 
boned Negroes remained. My companions were 
headed for Colombia, along the smugglers’ route. 
They were a serious, tight-lipped lot. Each stood 
well over six feet and had the hardened muscles of 
men born to the jungle. | was innocently pleased 
with my seeming good fortune. Men strong, serious, 
with a definite purpose and a little bit desperate — 
that is the kind | admire. Regardless of ethics, 
these are ideal companions when traveling in the 
jungle; only don’t show money or sleep too heavily. 

The rains had swollen the Tuira, but it was not 
flooding as badly as the Chucunaque. Little clear- 
ings and stilted homes appeared sporadically along 
the shore. This was Negro country but there was a 
smattering of Choco huts. We stopped at one to 
buy some meat. Only an old Choco woman was in 
the hut and she had deer meat to sell at 20 cents a 
pound. She seemed surprised to see me, a white 
man, in the company of Negroes.: Her Spanish was 
understandable and she asked me every imaginable 
kind of question as she weighed out the meat ona 
homemade counterbalance scale. By now, seeing a 
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woman walking around barebreasted seemed no 
different to me than if she were totally dressed. 
The stilted home had two store-bought beds and 
mattresses; an alarm clock and a teapot dangled 
from the bamboo braces, lending a striking incon- 
gruity to her primitive dwelling. The deer was small 
and the rear half that the Negroes bought weighed 
only ten pounds. They paid her the $2.00. She 
handed me a front quarter from the animal and 
about a dozen oranges, but wouldn’t accept mon- 
ey. | couldn’t help but recall how the Cunas had 
made me pay for every bit of food | got from them. 

Toward evening we pulled ashore. The Negro at 
the motor explained that ahead of us the river 
swung into a long loop for several miles and then 
coiled back to a point less than a quarter mile from 
where we were now. He told us to walk this quarter 
mile and wait for him while he took the dugout on 
around the bend. We did. | later learned that by 
doing this the five of us avoided being checked by 
the Guardia who were stationed at the far end of 
the bend inspecting river traffic. Just before sunset 
we pulled into Boca de Cupe, our destination for 
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One of the men shot an old 
parrot. Probably about fifty 
years old, his meat was sin- 
ewy — so we boiled some 
water and made a soup out 
of him. 


* (ar‘ah-len) 
Trade mark 
fora 
chloroquine 
preparation, 


Cross the Darien? You'd best put those fool notions out of your head. 
Boy — I know that country! Six years ago I was foreman of a work camp on 
the Salaqui River near the Panamanian-Colombian border. We were working 
for the Whitney Brothers Co. of New York and building a tram line so that 
we could harvest a fiber plant which grows wild in the swamps there. Finally 
we abandoned the project after the Choco Indians killed over fifty of our 
men, The Indians in that area are pretty handy with their blowguns and poi- 
son darts. If you have go from Panama to Colombia, take a boat or plane; 
don’t try to go overland if you want to live to see your folks at home again. 
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Boca de Cupe was an astonishing little village. It 
had a light plant generator that chugged out elec- 
tricity until midnight. Everyone here was Negro — 
except the one Chinese family which ran a shop 
that sold just about anything. | bought a flashlight 
and a bottle of aralen* pills to prevent malaria; my 
old supply of pills had disintegrated from the hu- 
midity. | remarked on the iron light poles in the 
streets, and the Chinese explained that they were 
made of rails torn from a tramline which previous- 
ly extended into the jungle to the famous Cana 
gold mine. Pirates had brought 3,000 African slaves 
to extract its ore and, at one time, the Cana was 
the richest and most productive mine in the New 
World. When the gold began to peter out the pi- 
rates abandoned the mine and slaves. These Afri- 
cans were the foundation stock of Boca de Cupe 
as well as other villages along the Tuira river and 
Darien Coast. 

Although the Negroes did some trading with the 
Indians, both the Choco and Cuna tribes despised 
them. | did not hear of a single case of marriage be- 
tween these races. The Chocos that | encountered 
were friendly, but south of Boca de Cupe lived a 
group that have the reputation of being savage kil- 
lers. | first heard of them from Gerald Webb in 
Palmar Sur, Costa Rica. When he learned that | 
planned to cross the Darien, he came to warn me 
and | jotted down his words in my notebook: 


& 


>] 


Fortunately, according to my map, the smuggler 
‘trail to Colombia would avoid these Indians by 


some twenty-five miles, and | would not cross 
their path. : 

It was a hot, sticky night in Boca de Cupe, and | 
delayed sleep by wandering the one street with my 
parrot perched on my shoulder. | decided her name 
would be Choco; already | could see that she was 
temperamental. She loved children and cooed en- 
dearments when they came near to admire her, but 
when adult Negro men passed too close she scream- 
ed insults and caused me embarrassment. She seem- 
ed bilingual, able to swear in both Spanish and 
Choco. What fascinated her most was a jukebox 
blaring in a cantina and the children dancing out- 
side, swinging their elbows, wiggling hips and 
stamping their feet in the dust to the rollicking 
strains of La Pachanga. Choco kept trying to crawl 
down my side so that she could join them. 

_ We strolled on and the click of billiard balls 
drew us to a doorway; barefoot men were playing 
pool on an old, dilapidated table whose legs were 
sunk in the dirt floor. It seemed unreal that so 
deep in the jungles one could find such entertain- 
ment, 

Not having any idea where to spend the night, | 
asked the poolplayers where they planned to sleep; 
and learned that they would sack out in the pool- 
hall as soon as the lights went out. Not wanting 
to risk having my throat slashed while sleeping 
among them, | went to look for something else. 
One Negro woman showed me an empty lean-to 
on the side of her hut and said that | could sleep 
there. It wasn’t much, but would be safer. She 
loaned me an estera straw mat to put on the dirt 
floor; the sides and roof were of palm fronds and 
cane stalks. There weren’t any poles strong enough 
to support my hammock so | simply lay down on 
the mat and, without bothering to undress, went to 
sleep. 

| awakened with a start, yet didn’t know why. 
The night was hot and sticky, sweat had plastered 
my clothes to my body and dampened the mat 
beneath me. Reaching for my new flashlight, | flick- 
ed it about the room. Choco was on top of my 
pack, with her head under a wing, sleeping and 
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undisturbed. There was nothing in the room other 
than a few bats flicking about catching insects. | 
was glad to see them and noticed that there wasn’t 
a mosquito on me. Seeing nothing to cause alarm, | 
went back to sleep. Sometime later, in a semi-con- 
scious state, | became aware of a gentle sensation 
of air fanning my face. Oscillating from one side of 
my face to the other, the movement of air pleased 
me with the respite it offered from the suffocating 
night; and | felt my cheeks draw up in a smile of 
contentment. Yet there was a strong musky odor 
in the room, foreign to my nostrils. In a half-awake, 
half-asleep dream-like state, | revelled in my new 
comfort and, at the same time, mused on the source 
of the strange scent. 

A delicate rhythmic flup-flup-flup-flup sound 
came to my ears. The noise was not unpleasant, 
but must have been hypnotic because | felt myself 
drifting off into a trance-like sleep. The farther | 
drifted away, the louder became the flup-flups, 
until there were many, and the odor was so strong 
now that | could taste it. | liked the air fanning my 
face, and the flup-flups, but | wished that the stink 
would go away and stop spoiling my pleasure. “Go 
to sleep,’’ my inner mind convinced me, ‘‘and the 
smell will go away.” 

Something brushed against my nose!! 

The trance snapped and | was wide awake; | sat 
up, straining my eyes into the obscurity of the 
room. | could hear and smell the bat whose wings 
were fanning air into my face from the inky dark- 
ness just in front of my eyes, but | couldn’t see it. 
A wing had brushed against my nose and, instead 
of fluttering away in pursuit of other insects as 
bats are supposed to do, it was still somewhere just 
in front of my face. | slapped out at it, but missed 
and cursed aloud. | heard the creature flutter in 
retreat, but now | could hear others — there were 
many. 

| had never seen bats act so oddly. Remembering 
my new flashlight, | picked it up and threw the 
beam around the room. There were at least a dozen 
bats, but it was really hard to know how many 
because they moved around so much in panic of 
the light. They were large, like most of the fruit 


and insect-eating bats | had seen. Vampire bats, | 
knew, were much smaller, about the size of a spar- 
row. | flicked off the light and leaned back: to 
think — to weigh the suspicion that crept into my 
mind. Almost immediately the creatures were back 
fluttering in my face and nauseating me with their 
stench. | bellowed with rage and swung blindly at 
them with both hands, but struck nothing. It was 
like trying to hit a phantom. 


Again | flicked on the light. There seemed to be 
more of them now, flying all over the room. Choco 
was still asleep on top of my pack. Moving over 
until my shoulder touched the pack, | snapped off 
the light and lay back to feign sleep. | knew that 
they were not vampires, but that didn’t excuse 
their actions, and | was almost positive that they 
were after my blood. Instantaneously the creatures 
were whirring around my face again, but | didn’t 
move. The air fanning my face was now as horrid 
as the stench, yet | pretended to sleep on, deter- 
mined to find out if they were trying to lull me to 
sleep so they could feed on me. | heard one alight 
on my pack near my shoulder — and then another. 
A metallic clunk told me that the second one had 
dropped on top of the metal license plate tied on 
the side of the pack. | wondered if Choco was 
awake; she didn’t say anything, yet both bats must 
have been right next to her. The others were still 
whirring at my face, but | could hear the two on 
the pack moving around. A scraping of claw against 
metal and a thump on the ground told me that one 
of the creatures had slipped on the license plate 
and fallen off. The other one hopped once, again, 
paused, hopped — and landed on my shoulder! The 
feel of the creature on my body was worse than 
horrible. For another second | gritted my teeth 
against the chills coursing along my spine, then an- 
other hop and it was at my throat! Screaming like 
a maniac, | struck at the bat with my fist, hitting it 
and bruising my shoulder with the heavy blow. Bel- 
lowing curses, | fumbled for my light and snapped 
it on. The bat lay stunned on the ground. | jumped 
up and smashed it with my bare foot. It popped. | 
looked at my foot, surprised that it was dribbling 
blood from the end of the big toe. | bent over and 
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saw that it was bleeding from just below the nail, 
where a little crater of flesh had been nipped away. 
| swung the light to the spot where my feet had 
been when | slept, and | saw two bats sprawled on 
the ground. They were bigger than pigeons. One 
of them hopped twice and flew off, but the other 
one only lurched slightly with its efforts to hop. 
It was pot bellied — full of my blood! While | had 
been distracted by the bats at my face, two others 
had fed on my toe. | stomped on it and it burst 
with a loud blood-squirting plop. 

| made enough noise to awaken everybody in 
town. Within minutes the Negro woman and her 
husband came running through the door with a lan- 
tern. When they saw the dead bats the woman 
squealed ‘“Vampiros! Vampiros!” The man was less 
concerned. He looked around a bit and handed me 
his lantern, ‘‘Leave this on and they won’t bother 
you,’’ he reassured me and dragged his wife out of 
the room. 

It wasn’t so. The lantern didn’t bother them a 
bit. The smell of blood had driven the bats crazy 
and now at least a hundred were swarming around 
in the room. By this time Choco was awake, blink- 
ing her eyes and grumbling incoherently. | picked 
her up along with my pack and went to seek out 
my black companions at the pool hall. They were 
all snoring underneath their mosquito nettings, 
which they had strung like huge spider webs from 
the walls and ceilings. There wasn’t any space for 
me and besides the room was swarming with mos- 
quitoes all probably frustratedly trying to figure 
out a way to creep under the netting to get at the 
Negroes. When the insects saw me they attacked at 
once. Slapping, | dashed back to the lean-to, jerked 
my hammock from the pack, and tied the canopy 
strings to ceiling and walls. It wasn’t hanging like a 
hammock should be, but as a little insect-proof 
tent it was perfect. | crawled inside with the parrot 
and killed off the mosquitoes that slipped in before 
| could zip shut the netting on either side. The bats 
hung around all night, some upside down on the 
netting, leering at me while others hopped around 
on the canvas top seeking to get inside. The flicker- 
ing lantern revealed silhouettes of those that crawl- 


ed along the netting; | batted them off with my 
flashlight, though careful not to rip the fabric. 
When | flicked on my flashlight the beam reflected 
from the face of one which hung upside down on 
the netting a few inches from my face. Its éyes 
reflected light; the way it leered and slobbered, it 
could have been hired out to work for Dracula. | 
slugged it and heard bones break, then | didn’t put 
the light on any more. One face like that was 
enough. 

Early in the morning my companions were ready 
to leave; and so was |, still smelling bats and men- 
tally swatting at them. Ricardo, who owned and 
Operated our outboard, had exchanged dugouts 
with a local Negro. The one we sat in now was 
much smaller and would handle better when we 
came to tougher going at the headwaters. We met 
another dugout floating down the river, stacked 
eight feet high with bananas. Three Negroes were 
poling their four-ton load to El Real, a three-day 
journey ahead of them — if they didn’t swamp their 
top-heavy load before they got there. Ricardo cut 
the motor to avoid making a wake, and we ex- 
changed greetings as they swept by. | saw that they 
had lashed balsa logs to the sides of the dugout as 
stabilizers, but even so it had only two inches of 
freeboard. 

Ricardo was only taking us to Paya and then 
he would return. My own pack seemed tiny com- 
pared to the four large hand-woven wicker baskets, 
fitted with shoulder straps, that the Negroes car- 
ried. Though | could see through the sides of the 
baskets, all of their things were carefully packed 
with crumpled newspapers. Their loads were ob- 
viously heavy, and | suspected that they were 
smuggling pistols and ammunition; but | knew bet- 
ter than to ask. One of the men wore a shiny wrist- 
watch which he probably would sell in Colombia, 
another had an accordion lashed to the top of his 
load, and he constantly fussed over it, trying to 
keep it from getting scratched or wet. 

The dense jungle which leaned over the Tuira 
River beyond Boca de Cupe was completely virgin. 
The roar of our motor panicked iguanas sunning 
themselves in the treetops, and they leaped from 
their perches to come crashing down into the river. 
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Poling a 4-ton load of bananas 
to El Real, a 3-day journey 
ahead of them. 


* (Anhinga anhinga) 


A bit of memorabilia: 
“Political cormorants” 
was a colorful archaic 
expression sometimes 
applied to avaricious 
and crooked politicians. 
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Always they startled me, for one never knew when 
another five-foot-long body would come hurtling 
downward a hundred feet to smash with a loud bel- 
ly-whopper into the water. One of them barely 
missed landing on our dugout and it splashed wa- 
ter all over us. Choco cursed them all. She stub- 
bornly refused to budge from her perch on top of 
my backpack, which | had set at my feet. Whenever 
a pair of wild parrots flew across the river, squawk- 
ing and cursing, Choco hurled insults back at them, 
ruffled her feathers and defecated. It was her worst 
habit, and my backpack was becoming a sorry mess. 
We were riding in the prow of the dugout because 
she hated Negroes and was unreconcilable when 
near them. When the river became more shallow, we 
saw many black long-necked cormorants* spearing 
fish with their sharp bills. Choco eyed them dis- 
trustfully, yet said nothing, and probably feared 
the evil-looking birds. 


The further upstream we went, the 
swifter our river flowed, and eventual- 
ly | could see hills and small moun- 
tains sticking out of the jungle. The 
vegetation looked less dense and sev- 
eral times chalkrock bluffs pushed out 
into the river. Even the air felt cooler 
and thinner, and | knew that we were 
near the headwaters. Ricardo swung 
our dugout from the main stream and 
into a smaller tributary. Just then pan- 
demonium and ribaldry broke out 
among the five Negroes; they began 
screaming, shouting and splashing wa- 
ter at each other. | didn’t know what 
had happened — their granite faces 
had burst into broad smiles and they 
were all laughing. Even Choco blinked 
her eyes and craned her neck to see 
what they were doing. 

“Danny!”’ It was Ricardo acting just as foolishly 
as the rest, ‘‘Put water on your head — for luck, Cormorants 
Danny!! We are leaving the Tuira River and enter- (Anhinga anhinga) 
ing the Paya!’’ He scooped up a gourdful of water 


from the river and spilled it on his own head to A bird with many nemes, 
show me what he meant.* | did, then looked back; the Anhinga can swim 
they were already quiet and their faces had turned entirely under water or 
t it a with only its head and 

o granite again. a neck above the surface. 


Sometimes called 
snakebird, for its 
serpentine neck; water 
turkey, for the way its 
tail spreads in flight; and 
American darter, for its 
jerky movements. 


* | had observed a similar superstition in British Honduras where any Negro 
launching his canoe into the ocean never got in to paddle without first splash- 

ing water over his head. Later in Brazil | saw the same. When | had asked 
one of the Brazilians why he did this, he replied simply: “Before putting 


out to sea, you must wet both extremities of your body — so you don’t 
catch a cold.” These black people have a way of giving evasive explanations 
to strangers, and | believe the roots of the reason lie in the land of their 
origin: Nigeria, West Africa, where each Christmas Eve the Ibo tribesmen 
select and sacrifice one of their own, and cast his cadaver into the sea — to 
placate the Water Gods. 
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Lemus came in, took the 
pills and spoke to the man, 
urging him to swallow them. 
When he got no response, 
Lemus pried the sick man’s 
jaws apart and shoved the 
pills into his mouth, 


Give Me Sugar ! 


What at first appeared a small tranquil stream 
became an angry, seething river. The rapids bashed 
at our dugout and | had my hands full bailing out 
water. ‘‘The river is cresting!’’ Ricardo shouted 
over the roar of a full-throttled motor. Obviously a 
cloudburst had occurred further upstream and now 
logs and debris hurtled down at us. The Paya was 
rising at the rate of at least a foot a minute. Within 
half an hour the river rose more than thirty feet, 
then the crest passed and it dropped just as quickly. 
In this country when a cloudburst hits, the jungle 
and river react like a giant toilet, flushing them- 
selves clean with one big surge of water. Then, in 
an astonishingly short time, the river is running 
clear and quiet again. 

| have great respect for dugouts and the men 
who run them. No other boat this size could have 
withstood such punishment; time and again logs 
smashed into the prow and bounced off without 
doing damage. Our dugout had been made by the 
Choco Indians who live along the Rio Chico. 
These, the finest craftsmen in the Darien, spend 
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three months carving a 36-foot dugout from the 
trunk of a mahogany tree. Such a dugout could be 
purchased for about one hundred dollars. 

We entered a narrow gorge where the banks on 
either hand were about twenty feet high. They 
were of soggy clay, and the cloudburst had loos- 
ened the earth so much that every now and then a 
portion of bank broke off and toppled into the 
river with a huge splash. Although the flood had 
passed, here the current was extremely swift and, 
even with the motor twisted to full throttle, we 
were barely inching ahead. Further along the gorge 
large trees whose roots had been undermined stood 
tottering upon the edges of the banks, ready to 
topple into the river. We approached one extreme- 
ly large tree which soared some fifteen stories high, 
with a trunk as big around as a garage. It was al- 
ready undermined so badly that its craggy roots 
were dangling in the air above our heads as we 
made our way beneath. So little was left holding 
the tree that it seemed unbelievable it hadn’t yet 
fallen, Ricardo at the motor was sweating like a 
horse, his lips drawn tight with apprehension as 
slowly, slowly we inched underneath the roots of 
the giant hulk. We were almost far enough past it 
to heave a sigh of relief when one of the men cried 
out. Horrified, | looked up, then heard a crash. The 
tree had not moved, but behind us another had 
toppled into the stream. A moment of imbecilic 
mirth passed between us, and | knew that they had 
been as frightened as I. 

When we emerged from the gorge we passed 
by several small clearings with groves of oranges, 
bananas, manioca and cocoa. ‘‘We are almost to 
Paya,”’ Ricardo explained. ‘‘It is small, only six In- 
dian families live there.’’ | noted that these groves 
were much neater than any Choco plantings | had 
seen and the evenly spaced rows looked like those 
of the Hill Cunas who lived on the opposite end of 
the Darien. ‘‘What kind of Indians?” | asked when 
my suspicion became unbearable. ‘‘Cunas,”’ Ricardo 
replied, and seeing my amazement, explained: 
“They used to live two hundred miles from here 
among the Hill Cunas, but they got into a big fight 
and were kicked out of the tribe. So they came 


here, far enough away to be safe from their own 
kind and from the Chocos who would kill them on 
sight.’’ 

The sound of our motor didn’t bring forth a 
human spectator as we pulled alongside of Paya. 
Only a lone, skinny mongrel barked fitfully until 
we stepped ashore; then he tucked his tail between 
his legs and slunk off into one of the huts. There 
were six thatched homes, typically Cuna in their 
low-slung design, but the long Congreso building 
was absent. There wasn’t an Indian in sight; per- 
haps they were resting because it was hot, and the 
sun was high. 

Ricardo collected his fare from each of us; count- 
ed the total just to make sure; then hopping into his 
dugout, he spun it around and sped off downstream 
without bothering to say goodbye. Again | experi- 
enced that ‘lost orphan’ feeling in my stomach. 
The four smugglers sat down under a tree to eat 
lunch. Each one kept his pack close to him, with 
the same jealousy they showed during the one and 
a half days that I’d known them. They didn’t invite 
me to join them, but | wasn’t hungry anyhow. | sat 
down to feed Choco one of the bananas I'd pur- 
chased from the Chinese merchant, and to ponder 
my next move. 


From here | would walk into Colombia. This 
jungle trail was used by smugglers and fugitives, 
and probably ended at the huge Atrato River near 
Puerto Libre. Other than that, | wasn’t sure of any- 
thing. | didn’t know how | stood with my four 
smuggler companions. We certainly hadn’t become 
friends, and by the looks in their eyes | knew that 
they didn’t trust me either. Since | had such a small 
pack they could see that | wasn’t smuggling any- 
thing, so perhaps they thought me a criminal — 
probably a killer, trying to escape to Colombia. 

Although | like to hunt and am a fairly good 
marksman, | have never during my travels carried a 
handgun for self-protection. A weapon can get you 
in a lot of trouble with the police or during customs 
inspection at borders, but i think the biggest risk 
lies in being armed while among dangerous men, or 
going into an area where there are wild savages. 
Imagine a group of savages crouching in the jungle 
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watching a strange white man approaching their 
village. He carries agun. They have no idea who this 
man is, or why he comes. That he carries a gun 
makes him dangerous because his weapon is far 
more deadly than their own. This is cause for alarm. 
They have these choices: they can run to the 
village and warn the others so all can flee into the 
jungle before the stranger gets there; they can 
await his arrival and then determine what his 
intentions are; or they can ambush and kill him 
before he gets to the village. The latter has greater 
appeal because it would be easier to kill him on the 
trail, to shoot an arrow into his back and let him 
die. If they allow him to get to the village, and, 
arriving there he proves to be hostile, it would then 
be harder to kill him because the element of 
surprise would be gone; his gun could kill many. If 
they all fled from there, he might burn down the 
village; white men have been known to do such 
things. The savage is a practical man, because the 
jungle has made him that way. If he weren’t 
cautious and always suspicious, he would never 
survive this jungle where death is so common. 

In the Hill Cuna village of Uala where my Indian 
guide, Manuel, had been tortured, the adult Cunas 
had used me to frighten their children and to sear 
the fear of white men into their minds. | saw them 
as savages and thought their manners perverted and 
heartlessly cruel. In retrospect, | find that fear-not 
only dominates the life of the savage, it is also the 
force which has molded my life as well. A New 
York executive once told me: “Since the day | was 
born, | have been driven by fear every moment of 
my life. At first | cried for fear that my mother 
would not nurse me, or would leave me alone. 
Then | learned to behave because | feared punish- 
ment. | obeyed my parents and went to school 
because they were fearful of having an uneducated 
son. In school | learned the fear of being rejected 
by my fellow students, so | worked hard to make 
myself acceptable and popular. Later my fears 
increased a thousand-fold, till now, from the mo- 
ment | hear my alarm clock go off, | am obsessed 
with fear. | rush off to work a frightened man, 
worrying about the stock market, fearing that | 


will lose a contract, or that my self-created image 
will tarnish; that my status will crumble. Without 
fear | would be lost. On Sunday | go to church lest 
| lose the respect of my family or my god-fearing 
friends, lest | be scolded by the minister — lest | 
end up in hell and lose my soul. Without fear a 
society is lost, and a nation crumbles.” 

Every man devises a means to overcome his fears. 
Some seek the security of money, real estate and 
ownership of objects which give status in society. 
Some men seek to escape their fears by acquiring 
power. There are men who find power in the own- 
ership of a gun — because when pointed at others 
it makes men cower, yield their money and beg for 
mercy. A gun provides a convenient means with 
which dangerous or disoriented men can salve their 
own inadequacy, and | have known many men who, 
although they couldn’t afford to buy a gun, would 
gladly kill to acquire one. 

| have never carried a gun for self-protection 
because it could cause me trouble, maybe cost me 
my life. Moreover, having a gun can woo one into a 
false feeling of security and make one act rashly 
instead of sensibly; a gun is a poor substitute for 
diplomacy and discretion. 


Now, hearing voices, | turned to see a group of 
Negroes coming out of one of the thatched houses. 
This surprised me because | had thought Paya to 
be an Indian village. My four Negro companions 
didn’t seem a bit concerned when the group came 
over toward them, so | supposed that they knew 
each other. There were about ten of them and 
they didn’t look much different from the lot | was 
traveling with, except for one outstanding charac- 
ter. He was a giant of a man, enormously massive 
in his shoulders and heavily muscled, yet small of 
waist. He must have been at least six-feet-six and | 
would guess he was about thirty; barefoot and shirt- 
less, he wore only sawed-off trousers and a Fidel 
Castro cap. His movements had a sinister, cat-like 
quality and the sunlight glanced from his ebony 
frame as it did from the long-bladed machete 
which dangled from his belt. He was doing most of 
the talking. One of my companions offered him a 
piece of deer meat. He didn’t want it; instead he 
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gestured in my direction and soon it was quite ob- 
vious that they were talking about me. Then he 
came over toward me. Putting my parrot on the 
ground, | stood up and impulsively moved over so 
that my pack on the ground was between us, as an 
obstacle so he couldn’t come too near. 

“Buenas tardes!”’ he boomed and smiled broadly, 
but it lacked sincerity. When | didn’t return his 
greeting, he offered me his hand, which felt as hard 
as iron and big as a scoopshovel, saying, ‘‘I’m Le- 
mus.”” He was handsome, disgustingly well-built 
and had perfect teeth. I’d already made up my 
mind that | didn’t like him. 

“There are eleven of us Colombians,” he said, 
“‘and we’re going to Puerto Libre. Your four friends 
tell me that you are going there also.” | didn’t an- 
swer, but nodded and let him do the talking. ‘‘It’ll 
take you at least five days of very rough walking to 
get to Puerto Libre — and it is quite dangerous.”’ 
His eyes never stopped their jerking, and ran over 
my pack, my parrot and back over me again. ‘‘The 
police are watching that trail. Last week they am- 
bushed Martinez and four other contrabandistas — 
killed them all without asking a question.’’ There 
was a hardness of hate in his voice, and | was sure 
that this big guy Lemus, as well as the rest of his 
group, were smugglers. 

“Come with us.’’ His eyes were studying mine 
for reaction to his proposal. ‘“‘For three dollars 
you can come along. We have two canoes hidden 
on the Rio Tulé, a short day’s walk from here. 
From there it is just two days’ paddling down- 
stream to Puerto Libre — and there are no police 
watching this route.’’ My eyes must have revealed 
receptiveness because he looked pleased. 

He was sincere, but Lemus was angling for some- 
thing other than tne three dollars. Most likely he 
thought | would be a valuable companion if the 
police caught us; white skin might just make the 
difference between the group being shot on sight 
or taken alive to be tried in court. 

“What do my four companions say?” | asked. 

“They will go with us if we are ready to leave in 
the morning. Otherwise they will go on their own 
— and probably get shot.’’ | frowned perplexedly. 


He explained: ‘‘We have now been here for three 
days because one of our men is burning with fever. 
He is lying in that Indian hut over there.’’ He 
pointed to the shelter from which he and his group 
had emerged. ‘‘As soon as our sick companion is 
better we will go on — or as soon as he dies. Do 
you have any pills for malaria fever?” 

| had some in my pack, but | didn’t want to lean 
over to get them out — not in front of him. | hesi- 
tated, and he frowned with impatience, an ugliness 
creeping over the corners of his mouth. 


“I'll look in my pack and see,’’ | said icily, ‘‘and 
if | find some I'll bring them to your sick friend.” 
He seemed satisfied, probably understanding my 
evasiveness, and went back to tell the others. 


| took the aralen pills to the sick man. As | 
stepped from sunlight into the obscurity of the 
windowless hut, my eyes at first saw nothing, but | 
could hear the clatter of his teeth and smell the 
rancid, coppery odor of his perspiring body. He 
was lying in a hammock, doubled up like a man 
trying to keep from freezing — yet the sweat was 
dribbling into a puddle beneath his hammock. His 
yellowish eyes rolled until they looked at me. It 
was a vacant stare and | doubt that he knew | was 
there. Lemus came in, took the pills and spoke to 
the man, urging him to swallow them. When he got 
no response, Lemus pried the sick man’s jaws apart 
and shoved the pills into his mouth. Aralen is re- 
voltingly bitter if not swallowed immediately and | 
expected the sick man to spit them out, but he 
merely grimaced and bubbly saliva formed around 
his mouth. Lemus handed him a gourdful of water 
and although he spilled most of it he drank some, 
then doubled up again to freeze and sweat. 

My eyes became used to the darkness as | looked 
around the room. Although it had once been an 
Indian home, it was now empty except for a shot- 
gun leaning against the wall along with all of the 
smugglers’ wicker basketpacks. | noticed that near 
the center of the room was a mound of dirt with 
several small clay pots lying on top. They were 
blackened with soot just like those I’d seen in the 
Cuna cemetery near Uala, and | saw a little wooden 
idol sticking out of the loose dirt. 
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“Is that a grave?’’ | asked Lemus. He nodded. 

The victim must have died suddenly because 
Cunas don’t like to let their sick die indoors. Usu- 
ally Cunas drag a moribund tribesman into the jun- 
gle to die, but whenever a death occurs inside a 
house, they bury him right there and then move 
out to build a house somewhere else. The Cunas 
figure that death has staked a claim where the per- 
son expires and from then on that spot isn’t safe. 
Superstition, perhaps, but | could see where the 
Indians’ belief would make sense if the deceased 
had succumbed to a contagious disease. 

Leaving the hut, dejected by the sight of the sick 
Negro, | sought the river and a bath to revive my 
spirits. Then | shaved. Fingering my _ beardless 
throat and the smoothness of my face rejuvenated 
my morale. In a place like this, health of mind was 
as important as health of body. Also, my ablution 
helped me resolve a decision — | would go with 
Lemus and his group. With a whole afternoon to 
idle away, | set up the hammock and then went 
through my pack to see if there was anything 
which could be discarded. I’ve always been a fanat- 
ic about traveling light, especially so when walking 
in the jungle. A pound or two on one’s pack can 
spell the difference between total exhaustion and 
being able to go on; it can tip the scales toward life 
or death. Although my pack weighed no more than 
twelve pounds, | lightened it further by dumping 
all of my salt, a two-pound bag, for | felt sure that 
if | went with Lemus, who had a shotgun to shoot 
game, we wouldn’t need to salt and preserve any 
meat. 

Choco burst into a fit of ecstatic cooing and 
warbling. | looked up to find out why — a little 
naked Cuna boy and two girls were watching us. 
The parrot lost no time in waddling over and mak- 
ing friends. Both girls had triangular nose-rings. 
They weren’t very shy and allowed me a closer 
look; these were not the traditional pure gold rings 
but instead were brass swine rings such as farmers 
clamp into the snouts of their hogs to prevent their 
rooting in the earth. Apparently this area had no 
gold, and the Paya Cunas could not manufacture 
their own nose-rings. | have no idea where they got 
their hog rings. 


Usually Cunas drag a moribund tribesman into the 

jungle to die, but whenever a death occurs inside a 

house they bury him right there and then move 
out to build somewhere else. 


! couldn’t 
help but notice 
the safety pin 
the boy wore on 

his necklace. 


They spoke in Spanish to Choco and she loved 
every bit of attention they gave her. Glad that we 
could communicate, | gave the children the bag of 
salt, explaining that they should take it to their 
mother. The oldest girl’s eyes almost popped out 
of her head when she saw the gift, grabbed it and 
fled toward their hut with the other two close at 
her heels. Most of the Darien Indians hunger for 
salt because there is no natural supply. Some Indi- 
ans value salt more than gold because they have to 
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devote weeks of tedious work to leach out a pinch 
or two from huge quantities of leaves. 

Moments later an elderly Cuna woman hobbled 
over to thank me. But for a yellowish left canine 
she would have been toothless. She spoke Spanish. 
“Salt. Salt — just what we needed most — salt,’’ she 
sobbed, looking with stunned disbelief at the bag 
she clutched in her wrinkled hands. She thanked 
me over and over again until her tears ran freely. 
Still mumbling phrases of gratitude and clutching 
her salt, she returned to her hut. The sincerity of 
her humble appreciation left me a little embar- 
rassed but very pleased, and no missionary or Peace 
Corpsman ever felt prouder of his accomplishment. 

Moments later she was back. Her tears were gone 
and she watched as | began putting my things back 
into the pack. When | picked up my bag of sugar, 
she interrupted. ‘‘Sugar — | need some sugar!’’ the 
old woman said with a strong demanding voice. 
She wet her lips and nervously wobbled her loose 
tooth with her tongue. The humbleness had vanish- 
ed. “‘Sefora,”’ | explained, ‘‘I need my sugar — it is 
one of the most vital supplies | carry.’’ She frown- 
ed. “Sugar!” she said with unbelievable coarseness 
and held out her hands. | didn’t want to argue, so 
simply ignoring her | put the sugar and other things 
into my pack and strapped it shut. | thought that 
she would leave, but she didn’t. Several times more 
she demanded her sugar, refusing to accept my 
stubborn greed. Finally she sat under a nearby tree 
to await my change of mind. When | took a picture 
of the children holding my parrot, she leaped to 
her feet and ran over toward us, frowning like a 
witch who had just broken her broom. ‘‘Give the 
children money!” she snapped. ‘‘Why!”’ | said defi- 
antly. “‘You have taken picture, no?’ her yellow 
tusk was gnashing with ominous ugliness. “‘Certain- 
ly,” | countered — “So what?’’ Her scowl was even 
worse: “The picture is worth something — no? 
Give the children something. .. some money. And 
| am their grandmother. .. give me money also!”’ 

| sighed, picked up my pack and went over to- 
ward the Negroes, trying not to hear the curses she 
hurled atme. 
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“For three dollars you can come along. 
We have two canoes hidden on the Rio Tulé, 
a short day’s walk from here. 
From there it is just two days’ paddling 
downstream to Puerto Libre — and there are no 
police watching this route.” 


The Smuggler’s 


Trail x ew 


Lemus beamed when | told him 
ed to join his group. My four companions, howev- 
er, remained firm; unless the sick man was well 
enough to travel in the morning, they would go on 
alone. At nightfall, the Negroes built a fire and all 
fourteen of them clustered around it to discuss 
their ideas. | didn’t want any part of it and was 
glad that | had hung my hammock on the opposite 
side of the clearing where | could lie awake, watch- 
ing their fire and listening to their noisy chatter. 
There was a raw savagery about their meeting, and 
chills tingled my spine when | realized what an ef- 
fect the flames had on their temperaments. When- 
ever someone threw another log in the fire and the 
flames leaped, their voices grew angry and the 
arguments flared louder until it seemed that vio- 
lence was inevitable. Then the flames ebbed and so 
did the quarrel. It wasn’t a coincidence; after a 
couple of hours observing them, | didn’t see it fail 
once — always their passions welled and subsided 
and welled again according to the intensity of their 
fire. They were like men in an orchestra responding 
to their conductor — the fire. 


that | had decid- 
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| recalled my days on the Niobrara High School 
football team. Whenever we faced a difficult oppo- 
nent we usually held a rally the night before the 
game. After someone set fire to a pile of cardboard 
cartons, we would all crowd around the flames and 
give speeches. Each team member was given his 
chance to step forward and boast of the resounding 
victory we would score on the morrow. | didn’t 
see anything savage about that, but those fireside 
rallies gave us courage; we won over some very 
tough teams. Perhaps the differences between hu- 
man tribes aren’t as great as we like to think. 

Several times | could hear what was being said, 
such as: ‘‘Mierda ! The police have motor boats! — 
Just as easy they can catch us in the river as on the 
trail!’ A voice that could only have been Lemus’ 
roared back, “If you go on ahead and the police 
catch you — how can we be sure that you won’t 
squeal on the rest of us?’’ | couldn’t make out the 
answer. Someone kicked a log into the fire, the 
flames shot up. “Puta, that guy is so damn sick 
he’s going to die anyway!” 

It was after midnight before they became quiet, 
brooding around the dying embers of their fire. 

Bang!! | was almost asleep when the shot rang 
out. | bolted upright and jerked the netting back. 
The men were still quietly sitting around the fire. | 
wasn’t sure, but | thought that the shot had come 
from one of the Indian huts. | could see them clear- 
ly because the moon was out now, full and clear. 

A large black figure emerged from the hut where 
the sick man lay and walked over to the campfire. | 
could hear Lemus’ voice, but his words were spo- 
ken too softly to be understood. Presently several 
Negroes went over to the hut and came out drag- 
ging something heavy behind them. They pulled it 
to the river and | heard a splash. Then they return- 
ed to their camp. The rest of the night was omi- 
nously quiet except for the sporadic yelping of a 
mongrel and the voice of a woman crooning to her 
child. | think that the shot had disturbed its sleep 
— it certainly had mine. 

With the first sign of daybreak the Indians were 
up, moving around, and so were the smugglers — 


® Mierda! 


The police 
have 
motor boats! 


Just as easy 
they can 
catch us in 
the river as 
on the 

trail! 9 


grr 


» The sick man had died wire the 

© night: the river carried his body 
away. At daybreak the smugglers 
divided his possessions and fixed 
their packs. We were now ready to 
leave for Colombia. 


ae 
There was no “Wagons Ho”’ sort of | 
*system in this outfit. Every man, 
# when he finished packing, simply 
got up and started walking. 
eM <_<. "9, ee 


LEMUS 


|! have known 
stronger men, 
but never one 
with greater 
stamina, 


6 
‘Puta! 
That guy is 


so damn sick 
he’s going to 
die anyway!” 


9 


fixing up their packs. Lemus came over and told 
me what | had already guessed. ‘‘The sick man died 
during the night — we buried the poor soul and 
are ready to leave. All of us are going together.” 

Lemus’ pack was enormous. Being the leader of 
the band, he probably acquired most of the dead 
man’s possessions, and on top of it all he lashed a 
dismantled outboard motor. His entire load must 
have weighed over two hundred pounds, yet once 
he managed to slip into the shoulder straps, he car- 
ried it easily. One of the younger Negroes offered 
to carry my pack, even though he had a large one 
of his own. Thanking him, | declined. Cynically, 
| saw no virtue in his gesture, and suspected that 
he wanted to own my things — if something hap- 
pened to me. 
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Every man, when he had finished packing, simp- 
ly got up and started walking. There was no ‘‘Wag- 
ons Ho”’ sort of a system with this outfit. Lemus 
was ready first and struck out into the jungle. Most 
of the others were still working on their packs 
when three other smugglers and | started after him. 
Thoughtfully, | stopped a moment, shoved some 
garlic into my shoes and pockets, and then ran to 
catch up. 

Lemus was incredible. Though we scrambled 
over ravines, forded streams and hacked through 
brush he never tired nor rested. | have known 
stronger men, but never one of greater stamina. 
There is a big difference between physical strength 
and stamina. | realized this while climbing Popo, 
where | had exhausted all my physical strength, but 
climbed for several more hours. | recalled that the 
alpinist had explained this to me with: ‘‘Strength 
comes from the body, but endurance comes from 
the heart.’’ 

Lemus set a gruelling pace for us. We went in 
single file and | was fourth. The Negro in front of 
me weakened rapidly. Within two hours he was 
stumbling and falling. Each time | helped him up 
and got him going again. He had a hideous ulcerat- 
ed-sore* on his elbow which oozed pus constantly, 
and he carried a red towel on his shoulder which he 
frequently used to wipe the ulcer. Insects weren’t 
bothering me, but, probably sensing his weakness, 
flies, mosquitoes and morongoi all swarmed to feed 
on him. He didn’t bother to brush them away, just 
doggedly plodded on. 

As we descended a steep muddy bank, the Negro’s 
feet slid out from under him and he tumbled to 
the bottom of the ravine. He was clutching his 
foot when | got to him, blood streaming between 
his fingers, his face grimaced in pain. He had fallen 
upon a spiny black palm branch and several of its 
spikes had driven into the arch of his bare foot. 
Putting the red towel into his mouth, he clenched 
his teeth on it while | pulled out the spines. All 
came out intact except one; it broke off, leaving an 
inch-long piece deep inside. | waited with him until 
the bleeding let up and squeezed some lemon juice 
into the sores. My Cuna guide had taught me this; 


* Probably leishmaniasis, a 
chronic and hard to cure 
ulceration caused by the 
bites and contaminated 
feces of certain jungle 


insects. 
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BLACK CHONTA PALM 
(Pejibaye Palm) 
Guilielma gasipaes 
There are so many ways 
in which the jungle 
can be painful. 


lron-hard and termite 
resistent, the chonta 
palm is one of the 
most valuable woods 
in the rain forests. 
Many tribes use it 

for bows, arrows, 
spears and harpoons. 
The spines are used in 
casting black magic 
spells and can be 
transferred by 
mystical means into 
the flesh of distant 
enemies. Local shamans 
perform special rituals 
to extract them from 
fellow tribesmen. 


In the Darien there is a 
tree, Hura, whose sap can 
cause blindness if rain 
washes it down on a 
man’s face. 
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ij said? | tried to recall his words: 


he claimed that its acid would loosen the spines 
until they came out, and also sterilize the sore. We 
wrapped the towel around his foot and | gave him 
another of my lemons for future use. He wanted to 


rest for a while, and told me to go on. 


Lemus and the other two Negroes had gone 
ahead without stopping and | hurried after their 
tracks. They were about ten minutes ahead of me 
and | thought | could catch up, but an hour later | 
still saw no sight of them. Suddenly | froze — star- 
ing into the mud ahead of me. Large, fist-sized cat 
tracks were imprinted on top of those of the Ne- 
groes. A jaguar was stalking them. | didn’t know 
what to do so | went on, thinking that perhaps the 
jaguar was following them out of curiosity, and 
would eventually leave the trail. But after a quarter 
of a mile the tracks persisted, so | stopped. 

What was it that Mastali the witch doctor had 
“The jaguar will 
attack if he is hungry and you are alone; but if 


* someone else is along — he will go out of his way 


to avoid you.’’ The trouble was that right now | 
was alone, and would be till some of the other 
smugglers showed up. 

Mastali had also said: “Before attacking, the 
jaguar will first approach you, snarling and lashing 
his tail — trying to frighten you into running. If you 
don’t panic, he will go up to a tree and sharpen his 
claws on it. The sound of his growling and ripping 
at the tree bark is especially unnerving, and if you 
run he will attack. But if you don’t run, he will go 
away.” 

| wasn’t anxious to put this theory to a test, but 
after hesitating awhile, decided to go on anyway, 
hoping for the best. My progress was slower now, 
and more cautious. The slightest noise would make 
me stop and listen, strain my eyes into the jungle 
ahead. When it became too quiet, | imagined noises. 
In one place the tangled lianas hung so low over 
the trail that | had to get down on hands and knees 
to squeeze through.* 

“What an awful place to meet a jaguar,’’ | mum- 
bled aloud, and just then a crashing erupted in the 
brush a few yards to my right. It sounded like all 
of the jaguars in the world were breaking down the 


jungle to get at me. Flinging myself on my back, | 
jerked the machete into readiness. The crashing 
of branches and vines ended almost as abruptly 
as it started. The beast had run away! A feeling of 
foolishness began to creep over me, but did little 
to slow down my racing pulse. Seeking out the 
source, | found tracks and broken undergrowth 
which confirmed my suspicion — | had frightened 
a tapir. 


This is one of the most nerve-wracking things 
One can experience in the jungle. Although tapirs 
weigh about four hundred pounds and are the larg- 
est South American mammal, they live in constant 
dread of jaguars. Since he is a bundle of nerves, the 
slightest disturbance may trigger the tapir into de- 
fensive maneuvers. Plunging into the heaviest thick- 
et, he deliberately bashes his pig-like body into 
branches during his flight, and may even smash in- 
to trees while trying to dislodge the imaginary jag- 
uar from his back. Should a river be handy, a tapir 
spares himself further abuse by jumping into the 
water and sinking to the bottom. A jaguar certainly 
has a rough job cut out for himself when he tries to 
stop a fleeing tapir. 

The experience left me edgier than ever — but 
| went on. My heart was still pounding when about 
a mile farther on the jaguar tracks left the trail. | 
had hoped for this, but now | was more disconcert- 
ed than before — with the growing suspicion that 
the cat had heard my approach and doubled back. 
Maybe now he was stalking me/ Furtively glancing 
over my shoulders like a real fugitive, | hastened to 
catch Lemus. 


Crash!... Thud! 


| heard the branches above me break an instant 
before its body hit my head and shoulders, knock- 
ing me flat. If his slimy green tail hadn’t swung in 
front of my face before it slapped my cheek — if in 
that split instant | hadn’t known what had hit me 
— | think I’d have expired from fright. It was an 
iguana lizard whose slumber | had disturbed, and in 
lunging from his treetop perch, he landed on my 
head — and then shuffled off into the jungle, prob- 
ably as frightened as |. It would have been a good 
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*® What is Central America? 


Usually we consider it 

to be the lower 

part of North America 
below Mexico and ending 
with Panama. If this be 
true, then Mexicans, not 
being Central Americans, 
would have to belong to 
North America, However, 
no Mexican would ever 
concede to being classed as 
a norteamericano, but 
fiercely insists that 
Mexicans are americanos, 
and that the northern 
gringos are the 
norteamericanos. Many 
Latin textbooks include 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica and all the other 
Caribbean islands as a 
part of Central America. 
Strangely, the Esso maps 
of Central America 
specifically distinguish 
‘Mapa de la América 
Central y Panama” 

(Map of Central America 
and Panama), and exclude 
Panama from Central 
America. Up until! 1903, 
Panama was:the 
northernmost province of 
the South American 
country of Colombia; 
but since its secession, the 
southern boundary of 
Panama, according to 
almost all non-Esso 
cartographers, is the 
southern boundary of 
Central, and also North, 
America. Although many 
of the non-continental 
islands of the Caribbean 
belong to the OAS 
(Organization of American 
States) it has never been 
clearly established if 
they therefore form a 
fourth America, perhaps 
‘Caribbean-America.’ 
While | was trying to 
unravel these geographic 
snarls, someone called to 
my attention that the 
scheduled ‘‘Central 
American and Caribbean 
Olympic Games” 
included teams from both 
Mexico and Colombia! 
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time to start smoking or take up drinking. My 
confidence was shaken. | decided to wait for one 
of the other smugglers. Having shoved Choco in my 
pack earlier that morning, | had almost forgotten 
her. Nearly suffocated, she feebly cursed me when 
| pulled her out, but she finally waddled around, 
blinking her eyes, and ruffled her feathers back into 
place. | had a half-rotten banana left; she ate it 
without complaint while | made myself a sugar- 
water drink and ate my last bit of fried deer meat. 


The smuggler with the accordion atop his pack 
was the first to overtake me. He stopped and sat 
down to clean his accordion, and to pull a spine 
from his big toe. The other fellow whom I’d left 
behind, he said, was hobbling along, slowly and 
persistently, on his sore foot. 


We went on together. It was much better than 
being alone and presently ! began to see the humor 
in the tapir and lizard incidents. Thinking to share 
them with my companion, | had scarcely begun 
when he shushed me into silence. ‘‘Back in the 
trees over there,’”’ he whispered, pointing toward.a 
hill which rose out of the jungle, ‘“‘is Palo de las 
Letras — that is the stone which marks the bounda- 
ry between Panama and Colombia. We are now in 
South America and must be very quiet. If the po- 
lice catch us, they shoot first and ask questions 
afterwards.” He slashed his throat with a forefinger 
to accentuate, dampening the jubilation that | 
should have felt in having just walked out of one 
continent and into another.* 

The jungle became less dense and the trail was so 
poorly defined that we had to study the ground 
carefully lest we lose it. Tracks of several other 
persons crossed the trail. | stopped. ‘‘Police?”’ | 
asked. He scarcely glanced at the tracks. ‘‘Smug- 
glers; these men are barefoot. Police wear shoes.”’ 


New tracks became so abundant, criss-crossing 
over what we had thought to be the trail, that we 
finally lost Lemus’ tracks. We selected some foot- 
prints that had sunk unusually deep in the mud, 
and thinking that because of his heavy load they 
must be Lemus’, we decided to follow them. They 
entered a ravine where a passing herd of wild pigs 


obliterated the last trace of them. There must have 
been hundreds in the herd and in passing they left 
the jungle looking like a pigsty. Their dung was still 
warm and steaming; we must have barely missed 
seeing them. 


We blundered from one ravine to another, occa- 
sionally coming upon human tracks, but none that 
made any sense. In disgust | sat down to rest and 
pulled Choco out of the pack to give her some air. 
Keeping a safe distance from Choco, the Negro sat 
down also and began digging at the thorn in his 
foot. ‘‘Where in the hell are we?’’ | demanded more 
loudly than | should have, but | was bitterly disap- 
pointed in my companion’s obvious stupidity. “‘! 
don’t know this way,” the Negro confessed. ‘‘Al- 
ways | have gone along the other trail from Paya to 
Puerto Libre and we left that one just after we 
passed the boundary marker. All | know is that 
Lemus said his canoes were somewhere along the 
Rio Tulé.”’ 


When it started to rain, Choco crawled back into 
my pack and we went on. Soon it was pouring, 
soaking the jungle and my spirits. The terrain was 
one horrible obstacle course, with never a trace of 
level surface. We scrambled up banks and slid down 
into ravines, up and down, sloshing, sloshing — 
without the least idea of where we were going. My 
confidence wilted and stubbornness took its place. 
| swatted at the insects and cursed until my stub- 
bornness turned into a burning resentment for the 
black man who led me so stupidly through this 
muck from one hell hole into another. Everything 
about me became one merciless, soggy, black, 
brown and green hell. When this lunacy became 
unbearable, | decided to let the Negro go his mani- 
acal way, and we separated. | was too weak to claw 
up the banks any more, so | chose to follow a ra- 
vine, feeling certain that it would eventually lead 
to the Rio Tulé. It wasn’t all that simple: some- 
times the ravine was half-full of silt that sucked at 
my legs, pulling me knee-deep into the mire. Worse 
yet, rotten logs and debris smothered the narrow 
bottom of the ravine. Clambering over their soapy 
surface, | realized that they provided a likely abode 
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It is possible that, rather 
than fruit-eating bats 
(Phyllostomus hastatus 
Panamensis), the creatures 
which fed on me may have 
been bulldog bats (Dirias 
albiventer minor). 

H.L. Dunn, in his bat 
research article published 
in Journal of Mammalogy, 
Vol. 15, No. 2, May, 1934, 
writes ‘‘The Dirias gave off 
the most offensive odor of 
any bat | have yet 
observed. It was a strong 
odor of musk that was 
decidedly disagreeable and 
when a number of them 
were confined in a room 
with closed windows this 
smell was almost 
nauseating.”” 

Both the bulldog bats and 
the huge, ugly fruit-eating 
bats are carnivorous and it 
isn‘t unusual to see several 
different species of bats in 
the same room at the same 
time. | suppose it would be 
possible that, after vampire 
bats had slashed and fed on 
a sleeping human, bulldog 
and/or fruit-eating bats 
could then move in and feed 
from the same wounds. This 
may have been what 
happened to me back at 
Boca de Cupe. 
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for fer-de-lance, bushmaster or any of the twenty- 
odd species of venomous snakes which these jun- 
gles harbor. Just to make sure, | shoved some more 
garlic into my shoes and pockets and rubbed some 
on my arms and face. 


Very weak now, | felt dizzy and cursed the vam- 
pires for having robbed me of my blood. How stu- 
pid | had been! | knew that the tiny vampire bats 
subsisted exclusively on blood — and foolishly as- 
sumed that the much larger fruit bats ate only fruit; 
but | had to find out the hard way that the much 
larger fruit bat will take blood any time he can get 
it, and one of them could drink as much as several 
vampires. I’d been warned about rabid bats back in 
Panama City; with the kind of luck I'd been having, 
the bats that bit me might even have had rabies — 
but right now it didn’t matter.* 

| was getting dangerously low in morale, and 
recalled what Mastali had told me: ‘‘Men do not 
get lost and starve to death — they get lost, go 
crazy and then starve to death.” | was getting pret- 
ty close to cracking up, so | pulled Choco out of 
the pack, and talked to her upon some nonsensical 
subject while she blinked and listened in silence. 
Finally she screamed “‘R-r-r-rapido!”’ | laughed, put 
her back in the pack and went on whistling a Bohe- 
mian beer-drinking tune. With a strange suddenness 
the rain quit. Now the ravine became wider and, 
with practically no debris to climb over, the bottom 
became solid. The ravine gradually became a small 
stream and the further | descended it the deeper it 
became. | didn’t know it then, but this ravine was 
the beginning of the Rio Tule! 


At last | was making my way down the river. 
Whenever possible | would walk along the bank, 
but that was seldom. Usually | waded waist deep in 
the water. Choco now rode on top of the pack, eye- 
ing my progress and cackling mad advice. As always 
in strange water, | kept my shoes and clothes on 
because | had no idea what might lurk in these 
streams. Back in Paya, the smugglers had mention- 
ed that all Colombian rivers are heavily infested 
with whip rays. These dinner-plate-sized fish be- 
long to the same family as the giant manta rays 


which live in the seas. Should you accidentally step 
on one of these strange flat creatures, it would in 
self-defense instinctively slap its spiny tail against 
your leg and cause a painful sore which quickly 
becomes contaminated with virulent tissue-destroy- 
ing bacteria. Whip rays like to sink themselves in 
the mud of sluggish water, and knowing this, | 
kept toward the middle of the stream where the 
bottom was more solid. 

Because our rendezvous was to be somewhere 
along the Rio Tulé where Lemus had bidden the 
dugout canoes, | was confident that by going 
downstream | would eventually come to Lemus 
and the others, so it didn’t surprise me when | saw 
someone alone downstream. Wading closer, | said 
nothing because he hadn’t seen me yet. It wasn’t 
one of the smugglers. The figure sat on the bank 
bent forward, with his head buried in his arms. | 
thought that he was asleep, because as | got near 
he still was unaware of my presence. Choco be- 
came quiet. | couldn’t see his face, but his hair was 
black and straight, like a Latin’s. He was white, 
small and very frail of body. His bare arms and feet 
were welted with hundreds of insect bites. The 
bugs were feeding on him now, but he didn’t care. 
Even when | stepped up to him, he didn’t look. He 
wasn’t sleeping — he was crying! Gaunt, bony 
shoulders trembled beneath his filthy black shirt as 
he sobbed. The trousers he wore were muddy and 
torn, but they had once been a pair of fancy dress 
pants. A black patent leather belt, ridiculously 
long, cinched them to his thin waist. Nearby rested 
a pair of black dress oxfords, tied together with 
their laces. It was apparent he had not worn them 
for some time, for his tender white feet were lacer- 
ated and cut from walking barefoot. Even before 
he looked up | could see that he was very young, 
and | saw the round, cupped sores on the ends of 
both of his big toes, where bats had fed upon him. 

“Hello there!’’ Slowly he raised his head until he 
saw my feet and then lifted his boyish face till he 
saw all of me. He didn’t answer and stared glassily. 
But for the hollowness of his cheeks, he would 
have been good-looking. Sunken brown eyes were 
dry, even though he had been weeping. 
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“What’s your name?’’ | asked. 

He thought for awhile, as if he wasn’t sure. “‘Hu- 
go. . . Hugo Serrano,”’ his Spanish voice whispered 
weakly through cracked lips. 

Seventeen-year-old Hugo Serrano was on the 
lowest rung of his life’s ladder. He was starving, he 
was sick —and he was lost. Worse yet, he was crack- 
ing up. He quickly devoured two malted chocolate 
bars which I| had carried in wax paper since El Real, 
but he still was reluctant to talk. It wasn’t till a 
week later that | could sort out and successfully 
piece together the bits of conversation that ex- 
plained his presence in this jungle. When | did, | 
learned that life as a medical student in his home 
town of Bucaramanga, Colombia, had been boring, 
so without telling his parents Hugo had gone with 
a Negro friend to search for adventure in Cartage- 
na. After a round of festivities, his billfold and his 
friend departed together one night. 

Broke, but undaunted, Hugo went further afield 
to seek his fortune. He stowed away aboard a boat 
leaving for Puerto Libre on the Rio Atrato. There 
he listened to smugglers telling of the romance 
which lay just beyond the jungles to the north, in 
Panama. So he tagged along with a band of Negro 
smugglers who were in the business of taking emer- 
alds into Panama and returning with pistols to sel! 
to the terrified people living in southwestern prov- 
inces of Colombia where La Violencia was decimat- 
ing the rural population. Leaving Puerto Libre by 
darkness, his group crossed over to the village of 
Sautata on the opposite side of the Rio Atrato. 
There they began hiking along the smuggler trail to 
Paya, but the trail-hardened Negroes set too stren- 
uous a pace and the city-bred lad soon lagged be- 
hind. 

Unfamiliar with the jungle, he lost the trail. The 
mud constantly sucked his oxfords from his feet 
until, tired of putting them back on, he went bare- 
foot. Unable to find food, he went hungry. At 
night he climbed into trees to sleep. Not only had 
the bats fed on Hugo’s toes, but they had sucked at 
both ear lobes and even one of his knuckles bore 
the telltale marks of their nocturnal visits. 
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APPETITE, L 


The fingernails 
were so 4 
human-like! 


It was hard to envision that this skinny lad had 
been corpulent of body and jovial in nature — be- 
fore he met the jungle. Having been born with 
deficient vision, Hugo blundered aimlessly after 
losing his glasses while fording a river. He wasn’t 
sure how long he had been lost; maybe a week — 
maybe two. 

Choco sensed his misery and crawled into Hugo’s 
lap, where she burst into a caterwauling, until final- 
ly he smiled faintly and stroked her head. She 
wiped her bill on his belt buckle, nipped him gen- 
tly in the ribs and climbed to his shoulder. ‘R-r-r- 
rapido!"’ she blasted into his ear, and defecated 
down his neck. The effect was immediate. The boy 
jumped to his feet and handed her back to me. 

“Where are you going?”’ he asked as | wiped him 
off. 

“Downstream,” | replied with a positiveness that 
even convinced me. ‘I’m going to meet friends 
who have two canoes. Come along and we'll all go 
to Puerto Libre together.” 

My words must have sounded better to him than 
they did to me, because he picked up his shoes and 
joined me in wading down the river, slowly, be- 
cause of his feebleness. 

The accuracy of my prediction surprised me. 
Less than an hour later we came upon Lemus and 
two other Negroes. They had cut palm branches 
and made a lean-to shelter, under which they had 
built a fire. Lemus was happily roasting a freshly- 
killed monkey. When it was done he lopped off an 
arm and handed it to me. 

“Hugo here is hungry also,’’ | explained in an 
awkward introduction. ‘‘He hasn’t told me much, 
but | think he’s been lost out here for quite some 
time.” 

There was cruel apathy in Lemus. ‘Has he got 
any money?”’ he demanded after sizing up Hugo in 
two glances. Hugo answered for me by shaking his 
head. 

Grinning sadistically, Lemus cut off a rear foot 
at the ankle, put it in a tin plate, and handed it to 
the boy. Poor Hugo looked down at the serving, 
holding it, saying nothing — just staring at it in 
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quiet sadness. Lemus rocked back on his haunches, 
convulsed in fiendish laughter. The other two smug- 
glers followed his example. | looked into the plate 
in Hugo’s hands and saw the reason: the monkey’s 
foot* lay clenched like a baby’s hand, even its fin- 
gernails were an exact replica. 


* Most species of 
American monkeys have 
but four fingers on their 
hands, but five very 
human-like ones on their 
feet. 


Hugo looked dolwm 
into his plate, 
saying nothing. 


The meat didn’t 

taste all that 

bad — but the SMELL! © 
Something like 

dirty T shirts after 

a basketball game. 


| took the boy by his elbow and led him apart 
from the others. When | handed him my portion to 
eat, he tried feebly but couldn’t bite through the 
tough hide. The Negroes had scalded the monkey 
in boiling water and scraped off the hair and roast- 
ed it with the hide left on. When | hacked it into 
smaller pieces, Hugo managed to eat some. More 
out of defiance of Lemus than because of hunger, 1 
| picked up the baby-like foot and ate it. Monkey 
meat does not taste bad, but the odor is revoltingly 
human. Hf . 
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THE LOCAL DELICACY 


Smacking his lips and grinning 
with contentment, 
my traveling companion 
lost no time in devouring 
the monkey ’s leg. 


CACARICA COCKTAIL 


Pulling a switchblade knife 
from his pocket, he ripped 
open the monkey’s belly, 
tenderly lifted the 
quart-sized stomach 
from the entrails, 
then raised it 
to his mouth, 
_, bitasmall hole 
= | in the top of 
f it and drank 
» © the contents! 


>. as 


Lemus Clobbers a Crocodile 


By ones and twos the other smugglers appeared, 
but at sunset we were still a half-dozen short. When 
it became dark, Lemus strapped a miner’s flashlight 
on his head, picked up his shotgun and went out to 
look. for the men. | heard several shots and thought 
that he was trying to signal our location to them, 
but a short time later he returned, dragging another 
dead monkey. 

“‘Now for my beer before retiring for the night,”’ 
he beamed when | came to see what he had shot. 
The remark sounded rather imbecilic, but, pulling a 
switchblade knife from his pocket, he ripped open 
the monkey’s belly, tenderly lifted the quart-sized 
stomach from the entrails, then raised it to his 
mouth, bit a small hole in the top of it and drank 
the contents! 

“Ahhh,” he said, wiping his lips, ‘‘very good! 
These monkeys here make a much better fruit 
cocktail than they do on the lower Atrato. More 
variety of fruit and nuts in this region.’’ Feeling 
about to part with the eaten foot, | went back to 
my hammock near the river. 


Hugo had a bad night. Although | fashioned a 
shelter for him with my plastic sheets, he found 
the confinement of its roof unbearable. ‘‘l am very 
depressed,” the boy confided, ‘‘and my head is 
hurting.’’ He paced back and forth along the edge 
of the river, then, as he tired, he sat on a log and 
stared into the water. About midnight | heard him 
mumbling and moaning, so | picked up my flash- 
light and went over to look at him. He was drench- 
ed with sweat and jerking with chills. A sickening 
orange color had spread over his face; he was having 
a malarial seizure. | coaxed him persistently until 
he finally swallowed four arelin pills. His deliri- 
um continued for another hour. | felt helpless 
sitting nearby, listening to his sporadic fits of 
laughter, screaming and moaning. None of it made 
much sense, but several times | heard: ‘“‘Mother, 
help me. . . don’t go away!” Finally the fever left 
him and he fell asleep. As a precaution, | took my 
machete and parrot into my hammock with me. 


Hugo’s insanity was brief. In Latin America, 
wherever you go, you are constantly aware of 
the mentally ill. In every village or city they 
accost you, to beg for alms or merely to get 
attention. As long as these unfortunate souls 
remain harmless the people and the govern- 
ment take a condescending attitude. Those 
who feel sorry for them salve their conscience 
by offering alms. Mental institutions such as 
we have in the United States are virtually un- 
known in Central and South America. 

There are local medicine men and witch 
doctors who will, for the price of a chicken or 
several pesos, offer treatment to cure insanity. 
Some even guarantee results. | heard of such a 
man in Monkey River, British Honduras, and 
his reputation was nothing short of phenome- 
nal. And in Cucuta, Colombia, | visited with a 
Dr. J. P. Hartmann, who knew one of these 
unusual individuals. Dr. Hartmann, a highly 
qualified surgeon, was working in the region 
near Chinacota, eastern Colombia, and it was 
here that he encountered the local curandero 
who had the power of curing mental illness. 
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The curandero was a mestizo of mixed blood 
— white and Indian and probably some Negro. 
This individual looked no different from the 
average ragged mestizo that one encounters 
throughout Colombia. He was a simple man; 
so simple, that he couldn’t pronounce his real 
name, Estanislao Rodriguez — so he changed 
it to ‘‘Taniflado.” 

Taniflado was self-taught and his equipment 
bizarre. He used some herbs, heavy ropes and 
pulleys and a strong, homemade wooden chair 
fitted with leather straps. All this he carried 
on a donkey as he went about the countryside 
curing the mentally ill. He had no office, or 
home of his own. Taniflado insisted on treat- 
ing each patient in his own home, since that 
was where the illness originated. He always 
moved in and resided with his patient until 
the treatment produced a complete recovery. 

The first days were spent visiting and win- 
ning the patient’s confidence. Presently Ta- 
niflado would brew some herbal tea, and, 
although he prescribed that it be drunk at 
regular intervals, Dr. Hartmann claimed that 
the tea had no medicinal properties; it merely 
lent a professional sophistication to Tanifla- 
do’s work. 

What really did the trick was the rope, pul- 
leys and chair. Taniflado would climb into the 
rafters, secure his pulley as high as he could, 
pass a rope through it and tie the end to the 
chair. In most of these thatched homes the 
topmost rafter would be about twenty feet 
above the ground. After giving his patient 
another shot of tea, Taniflado would strap 
him in the chair and pull him up as high as the 
pulley would permit. 

At first, he would only leave his patients 
suspended for short intervals; but once they 
had conquered their fear he would leave them 
up for hours at a time. After a few days, a 
notable change would begin to take place in 
the patients’ minds. They would become hap- 
pier; more confident. At night patients slept 
in bed, but at the crack of dawn they would be 
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up and anxious to get back up into the raft- 
ers again. As body was lifted, so were spirits. 
In being elevated, the patients’ perspective 
changed: no longer downtrodden, maligned 
and persecuted, they now felt pampered, 
proud and superior; and in them, the symp- 
toms of illness had no harbor. 

As soon as self-confidence had asserted it- 
self, Taniflado would proclaim a patient cured 
and collect his fee — which was usually a chic- 
ken, or two, By then someone would be wait- 
ing outside to lead Taniflado to his next 
patient, so he would load his chair, rope and 
pulleys on his donkey’s back and move on to 
the next house call. Dr. Hartmann told me 
that Taniflado had completely cured several 
individuals previously declared ‘“‘incurable’”’ by 
specialists in Colombia’s best mental institute. 
Taniflado shrugs off his phenomenal success 
and his only claim to fame is, ‘lam the only 
man in Colombia who can hang people — and 
get away with it.” 

Weird? Perhaps, but is this any more weird 
than putting a man on the moon? Because of 
the unfathomable capacity of the human 
mind, man has conquered everything from 
epidemics to space; and yet he knows so pre- 
cious little about the human mind — the big- 
gest mystery of all. Perhaps Taniflado, as he 
travels around the Colombian countryside 
with his donkey, block and tackle and chair, is 
offering as much to the world as the astronauts 
in space. Yet his pioneering into the human 
mind goes unrewarded, but for a chicken or 
two. 


In the morning | awoke to find that Hugo had 
snapped out of his delirium. The Negroes were 
down inthe river bathing and washing their clothes. 
| tried to count them; it looked as if we were still 
short two or three. At midday Lemus picked up his 
shotgun and went into the jungle again. He return- 
ed toward evening, dragging another spider mon- 
key and leading one of the missing men, limping 
and weak. | went closer to see if it were the man 


from whose foot | had pulled the spines. It wasn’t. 
When | counted noses again, we were Only one 
short. Others had also seen the jaguar tracks, and 
that night we sat around the fire discussing the fate 
of the missing man. “El Tigre probably filled his 
belly on the poor devil,’’ Lemus opined. ‘‘But we’d 
better wait another day.”’ 

The next morning the men were down in the 
river bathing again when one Negro screamed and 
splashed ashore. He tumbled on the ground clutch- 
ing his foot, howling with pain, “Raya! Raya!’’ The 
others scrambled out of the water. He had stepped 
on a whip ray, and the poison from the spines of 
its whip-like tail was already swelling his leg. 

It was awful to see a big, powerful man crying, 
but there was nothing we could do to help. ‘‘There 
is a curandero in Puerto Libre who can cure him,’’ 
Lemus said, and | could see that we weren’t going 
to wait for the missing man any longer. 

We broke camp and made our way along the Rio 
Tulé until we came to a very small piragua canoe 
pulled up on the bank and covered with leaves. Le- 
mus had hidden it here several weeks earlier. We all 
slipped out of the harness of our loads and piled 
them into the piragua; the injured man and three 
others filled it to capacity. Lemus pushed them out 
into the stream. ‘‘We’ll walk the shortcut and meet 
you where the Rio Tulé joins the Rio Cacarica,”’ he 
instructed them, and took off into the jungle with 
the rest of us scrambling after him. 

Hugo was exhausted within minutes, but | goad- 
ed him ahead of me or pulled him along behind as 
we slid and scrambled out of one ravine into an- 
other. Being afraid that he might collapse, | cursed 
and abused him unmercifully. 

Hugo fell many times, but he always got back on 
his feet and we made it to our rendezvous before 
nightfall. The men with the piragua and our cargo 
were there ahead of us, and had another piragua 
with them. It, too, was Lemus’; he had hidden it 
here because it was a large 38-footer incapable 
of ascending the shallower Rio Tulé. The injured 
man’s leg had swollen enormously, but he had ac- 
cepted his pain and sat quietly now, with eyes 
bloodshot and stoic. We camped for the night. 
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Few wounds are more painful or longer lasting than 
the sting of a whip ray. In striking, it drives the spines of 
its tail into the victim’s flesh, injecting a lactic acid 
venom which affects the circulatory system, especially 
the heart. Immediately virulent bacteria infect the 
wound, and a chemical destruction of tissues begins. 
As tissues die, the flesh rots and drops away. This 
may continue for weeks or months. The veins and 
tendons are not affected, but as the flesh sloughs 


‘ away they become exposed and lie in the wound Stingray 
like ugly cords. Permanent disability is common. 


Few wounds are more 
painful or longer 
lasting than the sting 
of a whip ray. 


side view of head 


tail spines 


tubercles along mid-line of back 
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A contractor who had the job of dredging 
the river harbor of Barranquilla, Colombia, 
told of how whip rays had almost made his 
work impossible. More than a hundred of his 
workers were stung. When he ordered his men 
to wear rubber boots while working in the 
water, the accidents were less frequent, but 
even then the rays often stung right through 
the boots. Consequently the Ei Prado clinic in 
Barranquilla was completely filled with his 
men and would accept no more patients. ‘ 

Hearing of their trouble, an old Indian by 
the name of Maestro Elices sought out the 
chief engineer. He was a curandero, he said, 
and could cure such things as whip ray 
wounds. Just then a man cried out in pain. He 
had stepped on a ray and it hit him high on 
the leg. He was insane with pain. More from 
lack of choice than from confidence, the chief 
engineer told the injured worker to go with 
the curandero. 

Astonishingly, the worker was back on the 
job four days later, completely cured. Other 
men with similar injuries were usually hospi- 
talized for three or four months. It wasn’t 
long before the curandero was getting all of 
the contractor’s business, and his treatments 
were a hundred percent successful. 

Doctors came to ask the men how they had 
been treated. They told of drinking herb tea 
which relieved the pain, then sitting for hours 
soaking their legs in a tub filled with water 
and different kinds of leaves. The curandero 
then dressed the wound with oil and changed 


the dressing three times a day. On the fourth 
day the worker went back to his job. 


The médicos went to the curandero’s home 
and asked permission to take samples of his 
medicines. The curandero had no objection; 
he was proud of their concern. In the labora- 
tories, they learned that the solution in the 
tub contained an alkaline mixture capable of 
counteracting the lactic acid in the venom. 
They were able to duplicate this solution with 
equally successful results. However, this didn't 
hurt the curandero’s business because the hos- 
pital couldn’t compete with the minimal fee 
he charged his patients. 


ie 
! was becoming 
increasingly fond 
of my parrot 
Choco, 


But back to us smugglers... : 

Hugo didn’t sleep that night, terrified that the 
men wouldn’t let him come along. ‘‘Look, Hugo,”’ 
| told him, ‘‘I’ll make a deal with you; if you prom- 
ise to keep an eye on my things so that the Negroes 
don’t steal anything, I'll see to it that you get back 
to Bucaramanga.’’ Hugo almost managed a smile, 
but he didn’t sleep, afraid that we might steal away 
if he did. 


“R-r-r-rapido!’" Choco screamed as we pushed 
off in the morning. She and Hugo and my rucksack 
rode in the smaller piragua. | paddled at the front 
of the 38-footer. Farther down the Cacarica | saw 
evidence that men with axes had been there. We 
found the lower Cacarica choked with logs that 
Colombian mahogany cutters had shoved into the 
river to await the arrival of floating winches which 
would snake them further downstream, from where 
they could float by themselves to the sawmills on 
the lower Atrato. 

At one place we had to slide the piraguas for a 
half-mile over a single logjam, only to repeat the , 
performance an hour later. It wasn’t raining any- 
more, and | looked up at a clear blue sky for the 
first time in weeks. There was the steady rustle of 
the foliage overhead being tossed about by the 
Caribbean trade winds sweeping inland through the 
Colombian Gulf. In the Darien | had forgotten that 


-there were such things as breezes. 
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The Cacarica was especially difficult to navigate. The larger 
piragua and equipment weighed well over a ton; we had to 
lower it down through small cataracts and slide it over innumer- 
able logjams. Mahogany cutters were using the lower reaches 
of this stream to float their logs out to the Rio Perancho and to — 
the sawmills on the lower Atrato. The seasonal rains had not 
flushed the Cacarica of its overburden of logs; later small barges 
with winches would come to pry the logjams apart. 


yme time to appraise my physical 

journey through the Darien had 
y guts were still convulsed with 
bare feet were pocked with the 
left by morongoi sand fleas. 


HEAVE—HO! 

It took a lot of teamwork to reach the Rio 
Perancho. My parrot Choco shouted 
encouragement, and even Hugo, weak as he 
was, helped push the piragua over logjams. 
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THE MOST VOCIFEROUS 
OF ALL JUNGLE 
CREATURES 


* Chauna chavarria 
(Northern Screamer) 


Northern Screamers and 
Red Howler Monkeys 
kept the jungled 
swamplands trembling 
with their cries, 


** Alouatta seniculus 
(Red Howler Monkey) 
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The current of the river slowed and then disap- 
peared as we entered the great swamplands that 
embrace the Rio Atrato. Waterfowl and nesting 
birds of a thousand species were screaming and 
haggling among the bullrushes. Lotus and lily were 
everywhere. Some day this region will become 
world-famous as a bird watcher’s paradise; neither 
in South America nor in Africa have | encountered 
anything near its equal. Crested turkey-sized birds, 
which the Negroes called chavarria*, had made a 
rookery of the swamp. Flapping their wings fran- 
tically, they lurched from tree to tree screaming 
shrill denouncements at our presence. ‘‘The chava- 
rrfa is very good to eat — when one is hungry,” one 
of the men said, smiling. 

As he finished, the roar of a thousand lions 
shook the swamp. Louder and louder became the 
deafening rumble: it seemed that the throats of all 
the cats in Africa could never have matched these 
roaring armies of red howler monkeys** proclaim- 
ing ownership to their island refuge. 

Occasionally we saw a sea cow surface, complete- 
ly unconcerned with our passing. They probably 
weighed a half-ton or more; and one female floated 
on her back with flippers clutching the infant suck- 
ling her woman-like breasts. One of the men told 
how he had once seen a pair of manatees copulating 
and that they were almost human in their act. The 
manatee has a whale-like tail similar to that depict- 
ed on mermaids. Possibly after seeing the manatee, 
early explorers wrote of a creature half-human and 
half-fish, and from their journals the myth of the 
‘mermaid’ was born. 

Although these waters had several species of 
dangerous fish, there are no piranhas such as fre- 
quent the Amazon basin; nor any of the equally 
voracious carnero., 


The carnero, or candiru as it is known in 
Brazil, is a tiny, whiskered member of the 
catfish family. Its body is spiny, slender and 
long, varying from the size of a toothpick to 
that of a lead pencil. Given the opportunity, 
it will wiggle into the orifices of the body of 
any human or animal it encounters in its 


waters. Once in Peru, while | was hitching a 
ride from Tingo Marfa to Pucallpa with a 
Mercedes Benz truck driver by the name of 
Victor, we stopped at the San Alejandro river 
where Victor decided to take a swim. The wa- 
ter was shallow and muddy; just the kind the 
carnero prefer. Victor stripped himself naked 
and sat in the water to wash himself. A few 
minutes later he looked down into his lap just 


in time to see a carnero wiggling into his penis. 


It was already halfway in. Seizing it by the 
tail, Victor pulled; but it had fixed its spines 
and wouldn’t release. In panic, he grabbed the 
pliers from his pants’ pocket and used them 
to tear the fish out. Victor haemorrhaged im- 
mediately and almost died before reaching the 
missionary hospital at Pucallpa. 

| know of another trucker on this same 
route who had a similar misfortune. Once the 
carnero enters the urinary canal it begins a 
vibrating motion which propels it forward. It 
feeds on blood and body tissue and if not 
removed will eventually find its way into the 
bladder where it swims around until the vic- 
tim dies. Unfortunately this trucker had no 
‘pliers handy so he ended up on the operating 
table where the doctors cut out the carnero. 

“Most Amazonian Indians know of certain 
astringent plants, such as the Huito or Jagua 
(Genipa americana), whose unripe fruit they 
chew when assaulted by a carnero, and within 
minutes the creature loosens its spines and 
expels itself. The swallowing of generous 
amounts of tobacco, | was told, would bring 
similar results. At Iquitos, a city along the 
Peruvian Amazon, | heard of a sailor who 
drowned and when the body was recovered an 
autopsy disclosed that it was full of carneros, 
even in the sinuses and ears. 

While | was in Iquitos, my curiosity took 
me to the meat market where | bought the 
lungs of a freshly-killed cow. Going to the 
river, | tied a long cord to them and threw 
them into the water. A half-hour later | re- 
trieved the lungs and found a half-dozen 


Vandellia cirrhosa 
Also known as 
“candiru,’’ especially 
in Brazil. Inset on the 
above drawing shows 
teeth and spines of 
this parasitic catfish. 


A catfish was 
working its way 
up into his 
penis! 
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“ written by a self-proclaimed Darien adventur-(%« 
* er, there are no carnero in either the Darien, 


_or the Atrato River and its tributaries. 


In the deeper water of the Atrato, or near tans 


“ers, one can expect to encounter dangerous 
barracudas, sharks and sawfish. In the Atrato 
» there are huge catfish which the mahogany 
| cutters capture in ingeniously-devised trinche- 
ras. These are simple traps consisting of a slid- 
ing bamboo gate elevated above the entrance 
~~ to a water trench dug a foot wide and several 
1 feet back into the river bank. An enlarged pool 
“is excavated at the end of the trench and all 


» Enticed by the bait, catfish leave the river, 
We enter the trench and, while they are feeding 

@ in the baited pool, the fisherman sneaks up, 
"ah. drops the gate behind them, and harvests his 
- = catch. Then the trap is reset, using the clean- 
~~ ings from the harvested fish as bait for the 
next batch of gullible gluttons. 
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Along the Rio de Oro in Colombia’s Cata-» 
tumbo Jungle | was to see cayman hunters 
employing fishing techniques in their work. 
The cayman is a species of alligator, highly 
_ prized for its fine leather. These hunters use 
~ hand-forged treble-hooks baited with an en- 
_ tire animal such as capybara, paca or even 
rabbits. The hook is secured to a four-foot 
» piece of steel cable spliced to a heavy rope, os 
_ which in turn is tethered to a tree. 

» The baited hook is set in about a foot of 
water. When a hungry cayman takes a bait he 
_4swallows it, hook and all. The cable leader 


Mat ot prevents him from chewing through the line | - 
 * on Peis and the rope is flexible enough to hold him to! 
+», - the tree until the hunter comes to collect his fe 

ty 


(a . al " hide. 


FISHING FOR 
ALLIGATORS 
Using hand-forged 
treble hooks, cable 
. for line, and 
{i rabbits for bait 


Meanwhile, back on the Rio Cacarica, we en- 
countered several caymans* along the swamps. The 
first one | saw was a shocking experience because | 
didn’t know what it was; all | could see was two 
huge eyes protruding above the water glaring at us. 
The bugged frog-like eyes looked as big as oranges 
set a foot apart. They were dark, the pupils slitted 
and cruel. Instantaneously | thought that they be- 
longed to some unknown hippopotamus-like crea- 
ture because neither the nostrils nor any other part 
of the body was visible. Without moving, they 
stared blandly as our piragua swept alongside, so 
close that | could have reached out and touched 
them. 

Not a man uttered a sound while Lemus, who 
was paddling at the rear of the canoe, raised his 
paddle, and, axe-like, smashed the cayman between 
the eyes. Immediately the water exploded as a 
huge tail lashed out and crashed against the piragua, 
spraying water over us. The creature must have 
been 16 or 18 feet long. The piragua pitched and 
rolled and | thought we would swamp. E/ caiman 
plunged into the swamp and out of sight. And 
the Negroes cackled with glee at Lemus’ joke. 
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* Crocodylus acutus 
(caiman de agua). 
Water cayman, up to 
23 ft. long; its eggs are 
‘smooth.’ 
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THIS IS THE NORTHERN 
PALO DE LAS LETRAS ROUTE 
.Build the Pan-American 
Highway through HERE ? 
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The Atrato swamplands pose an almost insur- 


»» mountable problem in building the Pan-American 


Highway through this part of Colombia. To dredge 
an elevated causeway and then bridge the Atrato 
would be an undertaking of astronomical expense. 
If the Highway ever does link the continents, it will 
surely follow a course much closer to the Pacific 
coast where it can avoid both the swamplands and 
the Rio Atrato. Building a road through the Darien 
and the final linking of the American nations with 
an intercontinental highway is an old dream, but: 
unless the responsibility of building this road is 
assumed by a competent, trans-national and objec- 
tive organization, the dream will forever remain on 
the drawing boards. 


The Rio Atrato 
swamplands as seen 
from the air. 


‘ 
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IN RUINS: The Chevrolet Corvair Trans-Darien Expedition 
Reaching Palo de las Letras, the Chevrolet people photographed their 
vehicles and abandoned them. A fortune had been squandered in the 
effort. Practically everyone was sick and in the hospital with dysentery. 
Richard Doane, who had organized the expedition, tried to give the 
vehicles to the Darien Sub-Committee, but its officials weren't interest- 
ed. Finally, they were given to Cristébal Moreno, a Colombian from 
Quibdé, who managed to take all except one of the Chevrolets back to 
El Real. Above is the one Corvair which still remains in the Darien, next 
to Palo de las Letras — a grim reminder of the publicity project that 
failed. Jack Higbee took the photo. 
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It was said that a road could never be built 
through the muskeg, permafrost and swamps of 
Canada and Alaska; but the United States Army in 
the urgency of national defense built the 1200 
miles of Alcan Highway in eight months. Jn the 
hands of such men, work on the Darien Gap could 
be concluded as quickly. 

Unfortunately, Panama and Colombia agreed 
upon Palo de las Letras as the point where the 
road would eventually link the two countries. This 
selection is absolutely absurd and could only result 
in a 30-mile ferryboat link to span the swamps and 
the Atrato River. 

The realities of geography dictate that the 
road must, after leaving E/ Real, bear not east- 
ward toward Palo de /as Letras, but strike 
southward toward the natural ridge between 
the Rio Jurado and the Rio Salaqu/. 

Propaganda fomented by the Chevrolet Corvair 
trans-Darien Expedition did much to cloud this 
fact. The Corvairs pushed into the Darien shortly 
after | came through; their crews helicoptered in 
and out, working in shifts with winches and air- 
borne supplies. After reaching El Real they made 
their way to Palo de las Letras where they photo- 
graphed their vehicles and abandoned them. By 
that time most of the members were in hospitals — 
recovering from jungle illnesses. In their propagan- 
da and movie films Corvair stretched the facts by 
stating that they ‘‘had crossed the Darien,’’ and 
that ‘‘the jungles of Panama were behind and the 
highways of South America were ahead.”’ Of course 
this is true, but they didn’t mention that beyond 
Palo de las Letras the toughest terrain of all was 
yet to be conquered before they could reach any 
highway. Equally deceiving was the map presented 
in the film; it would have the viewer believe that 
the Corvairs, upon their arrival at Palo de las Le- 
tras, had reached the highways of Colombia. Actu- 
ally, the venture was a disappointing failure, if not 
a grotesque fiasco, and after spending a massive 
fortune on it General Motors’ executives blew the 
whistle on the embarrassing undertaking — where- 
upon their publicity department did the best it 
could with what films it had. 
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This area is 
a roadbuilder’s 
nightmare. 


e Mutata 


The proposed Palo de 
las Letras route is not 


. - it 

feasible because it ae —— 

would have to build ae 

- through bottomless | 
PAVE swamps and cross acre 

the mile-wide | ee a 


Atrato River. 


MEDELLIN 


From an engineer’s 
point of view, the 
proposed Southern 
Route could be built 
quickly and economi- 
cally. It would follow 
the ridges and avoid 
crossing the wide Atrato 
and its swamplands. 
giba 
eble Rico 
pra MANIZALES 


PACIFIC OCEAN 


fe) WUIBQO 


- Virainia 


Common sense dictates that the Darien Gap Road must avoid the wide, sog- 
gy, cantankerous Atrato River. This can best be done by rejecting the Palo 
de las Letras route and adopting the Pacific (Southern) route which enters 
Colombia via the Pass of Aspavé, as indicated on the map opposite. By 
taking this route the Darien Gap Road would follow a virtually unbroken 
corridor along the Balsas (Panama) and Juradé (Colombia) valleys; it would 
avoid the building of a half-mile bridge and 15 miles of causeway on 
the Atrato. By opting for the Aspavé crossing the Darien Gap Road could be 
built quickly and economically; the longest bridge would be only 120 feet — 


to span the Truanda. 


IN THE 
JUNGLES 
OF PANAMA 


ISKA 


Why hasn't the Darien Gap road 
been built? Of course there are a /ot 
of snakes, insects, swamps and things 
like that — but the biggest obstacle of 
all is the: 


DARIEN CURSE 


Another large book, and number 
three of the BIGFOOT series, The 
Darien Curse tells of my journey back 
into the Darien — where | found un- 
mistakable evidence of a devastating 
Indian curse. Unleashed against the 
first Spanish invaders, this malevolent 
force still roams the Darien, searching 
out and destroying.all of those who 
attempt to desecrate this virgin jungle. 
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Presently we crossed the swamplands to the Rio 
Perancho that then emptied into a giant waterway 
which could be nothing other than the Rio Atrato. 

We had been moving downstream at a steady pace 
for two days and now civilization was near at hand; 
but rather than hurrying, our pace became more 
leisurely. “We will take our time so that we can 
get to Puerto Libre about midnight,’’ Lemus said, 
grinning. “By then all of the soldiers and police 
will be at the whorehouses.”” 

The night was dark and the river quiet. A lantern 
here and there and the bark of dogs and smell of 
smoke told us when we were alongside the little 
stilted shacks of Puerto Libre. The piraguas nudged 
ashore. | rounded up Hugo and Choco and my 
rucksack, and before | knew it the blacks had melt- 
ed away into the night. | was a little sorry, and 
eo ! realized that we had been drawn together 

ough, common da 


We made oug.way slowly toward 
Puerto Libre, waiting until midnight 
when the police would be © 

at the whorehouses. 


, 
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The Darien is now behind us. 


But Civilization — where oh 
where is Thy lustre? 


Hugo and | slept along the river that night and 
the insects fed on us. Hugo cried. He was 2,000 kil 
ometers from home, penniless and among strangers 
It was the 20th of December. All 17-year-old Co 
lombian boys should be home for Christmas, 
thought. ‘“‘Look, Tarzan,’’ | said, ‘‘we still have some/ 
money; if you’ll stop bawling I'll see to it that you 
» get home.” 


Five hours by motorboat got us to Turbo, and 
to restaurants and hotels and beds and a road and 
buses. The jungles were behind, Medellin and my 
motorcycle were 225 miles ahead. In Bucaramanga 
a mother sick in bed from two months of worry, 
would see her son on Christmas Eve. i 


TURBO. First of all | shaved and took a bath. Then 
@ Hugo, Choco and | went out into the streets where 
we made friends with a baby tapir. 


REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 
MINISTERIO DE HDA. Y CRED. PUBLICO 


CAPITANIA DEL PUERTO 
TURBO 


ENTRADA 


Bente tapi 7 


Xmas Eve in Medellin 


Our arrival in Turbo was tainted with disgust. 
My financial resources were dwindling and the 
motorboat ride from Puerto Libre to Turbo at the 
mouth of the Rio Atrato had cost me dearly. | had 
hoped that the Colombian who owned the motor- 
boat would not charge Hugo anything. ‘‘This boy 
is without money,’’ | told him, ‘‘and he wants to 
get home to Bucaramanga for Christmas. He is a 
countryman of yours so please let him ride free of 
charge and | will assume his expense beyond there.” 

The man shook his head; ‘‘Pay me $5.00 for his 
passage and make your favor complete,’’ he said. 
No love lost here, he had to have his $10.00. Had | 
not paid, Hugo would have been left behind. 

In Turbo, | went to the Immigration Office to 
get my Entrada stamped in my passport, which 
would legalize my presence in Colombia. The offi- 
cial looked at my bearded, hollow face (I’d lost 30 
pounds in the Darien), at the parrot perched on my 
shoulder, my tattered shirt stained with her defeca- 
tions and my sweat, my filthy pants rolled up to 
the knees so | could better scratch the infected 
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insect bites, my bare swollen feet that had not seen 
shoes since the Rio Tulé where they had fallen 
apart. 

“How did you enter Colombia?”’ he asked. ‘‘Me 
no speek the Spanish.” | pointed at the Colombian 
visa in my passport, recalling problems with the 
Colombian Consulate in Panama City where | got 
the visa. Their application form had asked if | was 
going by air or by sea; | penciled in ‘‘by land.’’ The 
secretary then told me that it was impossible, and 
when | could show them a ticket for either boat or 
plane passage they would give me a visa. After | 
had hung around the office for two days insisting 
| was going overland, the secretary finally took my 
passport into the Consul’s office and he stamped a 
visa on it. “‘No man has ever crossed the Darien and 
lived to tell about it,’’ she told me and then added: 
“You are crazy.’’ With this | picked up my pass- 
port, looked at the visa and smiled acidly: “‘Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if | became the first to make it? 
And Senorita, if | am crazy it is because | have 
been to too many consulates like this one.” 


But now in Turbo, the Immigration Officer 
finally tired of trying to get me to understand his 
Spanish and stamped my passport. “Muchas gra- 
cias, Sefior,” \ said, “‘muy amable.”’ The official 
blinked and bowed, “‘A Ja orden, Sefor.”’ 


“‘Let’s get out of Turbo before this guy decides 
to ask some more questions,’’ | told Hugo when we 
were out of earshot. We hitched a ride with a truck 
as far as Chigorod6, where we took lodging in a 
house rented to the Inter-American Geodetic Serv- 
ice. This outfit, whose headquarters were in Pana- 
ma City, was mapping all of Central and South 
America. Its people were working out of small sta- 
tions throughout the continent. 

The caretaker of the house let us in without ask- 
ing a question. Obviously he thought us to be with 
the Geodetic Service. He fixed us supper and we 
had the place to ourselves; no Americans were 
around. | told him to wake us in time to catch the 
bus leaving at 4:30 a.m. for Medellin. | needn't 
have. At 4:30 a.m. | jumped out of bed startled by 
the whirring wail of a fire siren. It wailed and wailed 
and | could hear the flabbering racket of somebody 


racing the straight pipes on a truck motor, 

When | inquired, the sleepy caretaker replied: 
“There is no fire, Sefior. It is the bus for Medellin. 
He is making noise to awaken all the passengers so 
that they can be ready to leave.’’ We dressed and 
hurried to the station and had no trouble finding 
it in the darkness; just by following the racket we 
came to the bus, where the driver was pumping 
the throttle and the siren. 

The bus was a long-wheelbase truck chassis with 
a homemade wooden body painted with murals and 
scrolls in wild colors, like something out of Disney- 
land. The sides were completely open and the seats 
were similar to church pews with ten rows that 
could seat eight abreast. It had no doors or win- 
dows; in case of rain a large tarp on each side was 
lowered as a curtain shade, to keep the passengers 
from getting too wet. 

In northern Colombia a bus driver is an hombre 
who commands much respect. He isa man of tal- 
ent because he not only has mastered the intrica- 
cies of piloting a complicated piece of machinery, 
but is also able to interpret the foreign wording on 
the gauges of the instrument panels. Because of his 
talent, he is called E? Doctor — Colombians love 
the word “‘doctor,”’ and use it quite indisciminately. 

To the left of his pilot seat rides the mechanic, 
who changes flats, adds radiator water, and acts as 
a general trouble-shooter. Once underway, he mans 
the siren and blows away the dangers beyond blind 
curves. The ticket-taker is the busiest of the three- 
man crew. He rides along the sides, walking the 
wooden plank running board, he helps passengers 
up, into and out of the pews, and piles luggage on 
top of the bus. The early passengers were already 
coming, carrying food-filled baskets with wine 
bottle protruding. Everybody looked as if he were 
going to a picnic, and | supposed most of them 
were. 

Many Colombians quit their jobs in mid-Decem- 
ber and spend the next month visting relatives and 
friends, and attending fiestas. Along toward the 
end of January they start looking for work again. 
The people of Colombia’s northern province of 
Antioquia are poor but proud, and, | think, the hap- 
piest people in the world. Some had brought their 
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guitars and accordions and already they were sing- 
ing. First come, first served; as soon as the pews 
were filled the late comers had to climb on top, It 
was a long way to Medellin and when the dust 
became unbearable | rode on top. 

| was sitting up there gawking at the mountain 
scenery when someone grabbed my shoulders and 
yanked me backwards — just in time to keep my 
neck from being severed by a low-hanging tele- 
phone wire. After that | kept my head down, like 
the others. We stopped periodically for the kids to 
go potty and paused in all the streams we forded so 
the mechanic could top up the radiator, and give 
the passengers a chance to freshen up a bit. 


A FUN TRIP 
-. ~ Riding on a Colombian 
ae open-air “escalera” bus 
from Chigorodo to Medellin. 


AYE ID RET LE PIE 
Te sinlelvtobs 


i a ices 


_ We crossed the Rio Cauca over a quarter-mile 
suspension bridge built with thick strands of woven 
__.. No. 9 wire, and bolted boards. It looked as if it’ 
should have fallen down years ago. We clunkety- 
= clunked over it at a snail’s pace, and, even so, the 
structure began galloping — vindicating my precau- 
tion of riding on top. On the opposite side a 
truck waited for twenty minutes until we squeezed 
across. ‘‘The engineer who built this bridge was an 
alcoholic,” a fellow passenger told me, ‘‘and he was 
drunk every day of its construction. People said it 
would collapse and, at first, no one was brave | 
enough to walk across. That was generations ago. 
Now even the big gas transports cross it regularly.”’ 
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Dedicated on Dec. 27, 1894, the Bridge of the West, El Puente de Occidente,| 
was built by the eccentric José Maria Villa. His professors at the Stevens 
Institute in Hoboken, New Jersey, admitted that he knew more about 
mathematics than any member on the faculty. 


ot ge - 


eee MSM Bos de tntns rete 


Choco rode with Hugo and was charming every- 
one in the bus with her imitations of the siren and 
with colloquial expressions. She was multi-lingual 
now, could swear in Spanish, Choco, English and 
even some Czech that she’d picked up in some of = 
my angrier moments. One of the passengers carried = 
a tiny baby figrillo and he thought that Choco = 
might make friends with it. But she would have @ 
none of that and defecated whenever he held the & a 
wild spotted kitten up to her. One man, who claim- je 
j ed to be a dentist, wanted to buy Choco. | counter- § 
Me ed by asking him if he would sell his sister, but he 
kept insisting that | name my price. | made no 
ees secret of my resentment of him and finally he kept 3 
| quiet. When | wasn’t near, he talked Hugo into let- jger 
iting him hold the bird. 
™ When we got to Medellin, this man told me he pm 
> knew of a nice clean hotel which was very cheap. & : a 
wet He led us there. It was in Guayaquil, the roughest pee =e | al 
te part of town. | didn’t like it, but we were tired so ma. 

a we took a room and sacked out. 
a — i 
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a Valley, 
a parched land where * -#* 
an oxen is the family OW 
beast of burden. 


s 


gles | found a young Colombian boy — lost, sick 
and starving. He even lost his glasses. | still don’t 
know how he got there. Maybe it was because 
without his glasses he couldn’t see where he was 
going. | got a chance to play doctor and used up 
most of my medical kit on him. Unfortunately he 
didn’t have snake bite so | still have my snake bite 


him to his mother for Christmas Eve.’’ 

| took the letter to the airport to mail, wanting 
to see if my motorcycle had arrived from Panama 
City. It was there in the Customs Department. | 
ping-ponged from one official to the next trying to 
make out the necessary papers and claim my steed 
~ before the doors closed for the holidays. | failed 
« and felt miserable, because | had hoped that Hugo, 
Choco and | would motorcycle to Hugo’s home. 
® Borrowing $5 from one of the officials, | returned 
= to the hotel room. 
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serum. Now I’m going to play Santa Claus and take | 
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““Senor,’’ the desk clerk wagged his finger, ‘‘that 
screaming in your room will have to stop.’’ 

Opening the door, | found Choco ‘beside herself 
with anger, gesticulating and tearing up the cur- 
tains. She had ripped the mattress, and the pillow 
was torn with feathers all over the room. Hugo 
was absent. Seeing me, she calmed down and side- 
stepped toward me. When | lifted her to my shoul- 
der, she gurgled and then whirred in my ear like a 
little siren. | laughed and she nuzzled her beak 
against my cheek, then nipped me to make sure I'd 
know better next time. It was the first time that 
we'd ever really been apart. 


Hugo came into the room smiling. ‘‘l called my 
father on the phone and he is flying here to pick 
me up,” he said. | gave Hugo $3 and told him to 
get a haircut and buy his parents a present. Later 
he returned wearing a new hat. 

“Did you get your folks something nice?’’ | ask- 
ed. 

“| spent the money on this hat,” he said. 

“Why?” | frowned. 

“Because. .. because. . .’’ he removed it and | 
gasped at his prisoner-like haircut. ‘‘They cut my 
hair too short,’’ he blurted and burst into tears. 


The next morning | awakened to a little feather- 
ed siren; Choco was at my ear telling me that it was 
time to get up and caress her. She had more per- 
sonality than a lot of people | know. While | was 
petting and talking to her someone knocked on our 
door. Hugo opened it. It was the man from the bus 
who had shown us this hotel; who had irked me by 
trying to buy Choco. 

“| was wondering if you’re satisfied with the 
room,”’ he said. 

“Oh, it isn’t bad, but we’re leaving tomorrow 
and going to Bucaramanga,”’ | yawned. 

He was looking at the parrot; presently he pick- 
ed her up and talked to her. Choco cocked a suspi- 
cious eye, but didn’t answer. 

“| think she could use some air,’”’ he said matter- 
of-factly. ‘“‘Can | take her to the balcony at the end 


_of the hallway?”’ 


| was scratching my scalp and sucking on my 
teeth. ‘“‘Yeah, sure,’’ | answered with the stupidity 
of a man still half asleep. He took the bird and left. 
A few minutes later he burst into the room. 

“The parrot flew away!” he said. | jumped out 
of bed and into my pants. 

““Where?’’ | shouted. 

“l had her on the window balcony and she flew 
away,’’ he said. 

| rushed to the balcony and looked down. We 
were on the third floor. The street was empty 
except for a tattered beggar fumbling through the 
contents of a garbage can. | flew down the stairway 
and jerked the beggar from the barrel. 

“Did you see a parrot around here?”’ | shouted. 
The man turned toward me — he was blind. | ran 
here and there. There were no trees, just a bare 
street and a blind man digging through a garbage 
can. And suddenly sense returned. 

“Impossible!”” | hissed: ‘Choco had her wings 
clipped — and she couldn’t fly. The man — THE 
MAN!” and I ran to the stairway. 

The man was coming down. 

“Did you find the bird?” he asked placidly. 

“| think Choco flew back into the room. Let’s 
go back and see,’’ | replied and waited for him to 
turn around and walk ahead of me. 

Hugo was getting into his clothes as we entered 
the room. | latched the door, propped a chair 
against the handle; grabbed the man and slammed 
him against the wall. 

“Where is the bird?’’ | growled with a kind of 
ugliness | had never felt before. He was small, and 
his thin penciled mustache was as disgusting as his 
meticulously white shirt and his inviting tie. | grab- 
bed it and pulled him to me. 

“Where is Choco?” | demanded again. 

He closed his eyes, preparing for the worst. 
When | didn’t hit him, he whispered weakly, ‘‘Se- 
for, it flew away. Let me go look for it.’’ 

| was sure that he had dropped Choco from the 
balcony into the hands of an accomplice waiting 
down in the street below. 

“You gave the bird to someone. Who was it?” 
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He just shook his head. ‘‘You’re not getting out of 
this room until you tell me where | can send Hugo 
to get the bird,’’ | said. 

“It flew away,” he said, sinking to the floor. An 
hour later his story hadn’t changed. | took my 
hunting knife and practiced throwing it into the 
wall, hoping that it would frighten a confession out 
of him. It didn’t. 

‘“‘Let me go, Sefior,”’ he begged. 

“And where will you go?” | asked. 

“Back to my office. | am a dentist.”” He didn’t 
sound any more convincing now than on the bus. 
| shoved a pencil and paper into his hand. 

“Write down the address of your office so | 
know where to find you,’’ | said. He stopped trem- 
bling long enough to scribble a street, a building, a 
room number — and his name. 

“Take this,’”’ | said, handing the paper to Hugo. 
“Find out if there is anyone at this address who 
can come and vouch for this man. And we’ll wait 
for you here.”’ 

An hour later Hugo returned. ‘‘I found the street 
and the house; but it was vacant. Some workers 
were tearing it down.” 

The man was looking at the floor. I’m sure that 
if | had stomped on him all day he wouldn’t have 
changed his story. Many Latins are like that; once 
they repeat a lie three times, it becomes a truth 
and nothing else comes out of them. | didn’t. hurt 
him. The man had been nervously checking his 
wrist watch for the past hour. 

“What time is it?”’ I asked. 

“Eleven thirty-five, Senor,” he answered. 

“Can | see your watch?” | asked. 

“Of course, Sefior,”’ he said, handing it to me. | 
took it and put it on. “I’m going out to look for 
Choco. Wait for me here.” An hour later | came 
back and both Hugo and the man were gone. Again 
| went out into the street and asked anyone | met 
if they had seen someone carrying a parrot. 

One policeman told of seeing a woman carrying 
one. | found her trying to sell it. It wasn’t Choco. 
My despair led me back to the hotel. 

“The police were here looking for you,’ the 
desk clerk said. ‘‘They left this summons. You are 


to report to the police station.” 

| pocketed the summons and went to the room. 
Hugo hadn’t returned; the room was so empty. | 
sat on the bed and stared vacantly at Choco's 
excrement splattered on the windowsill, floor and 
on my rucksack. | was very sad. Till midnight | 
waited for Hugo and still he hadn’t returned; so | 
awakened the desk clerk and asked him if Hugo 
had said where he was going. 

“Yes, he told me to tell you that he went to the 
airport to meet his father.” 

| waited till two in the morning, then shoved my 
things into the rucksack and checked the secret 
money pocket in the inside flap. It was empty! | 
checked it again... there was no money. Hugo 
had taken it. He was the only one who could pos- 
sibly have known about the pocket because | had 
shown it to him. | had a dollar and fifty cents left, 
not: enough to pay for the hotel room. | had lost 
Choco and Hugo — but | had gained a watch. Pull- 
ing it off my wrist, | checked it, wondering what it 
would be worth; a gold-plated 21-jewel automatic 
Moeris. It was about three in the morning when | 
slipped into my rucksack and out of the hotel 
without paying my bill. | felt like a thief — a sad 
and angry thief. 

Walking the streets gave me no solution. Sudden- 
ly | realized that it was the morning just before 
Christmas Eve. Daylight brought people into the 
streets and still | walked, looking into every tree, 
listening to every sound hoping to hear Choco’s 
voice. 

“Maybe the man wasn’t lying,” | told myself. 
“Maybe Choco really did fly away. Maybe she 
went back home for Christmas — back to see her 
friends and family in the Darien Jungle. With all 
this human scum around here, and filthy, filthy 
civilization — | wouldn’t blame her a bit.’’ 

1, too, wanted to fly back to the Darien, and was 
sitting in a little park studying the stern iron face 
of Bolivar on his pigeon-covered horse — when a 
beautiful creature settled down on the bench be- 
side me. She was Colombian, fair of skin and inno- 
cent of eye. Her name was Alicia and she was 
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about 19. She was not alone; she had a chaperone, 
a black-skinned, middle-aged, buxom woman. 

“Senor, why don’t you wear shoes?”’ she asked. 

“I! don’t have any.”’ 

“Where are you staying?” 

“You're sitting on it,’’ I said. 

“Do you have any money?” 

“Y’m about flat,’’ | said, trying to decide if she 
was making fun of me. 

“We are going shopping; won’t you come with 
us?’’ she said and held out her delicate white hand. 
| went. She bought a lot of things and when she 
saw me fingering a pretty red poncho she bought it 
and put it on me and giggled until the black, 
buxom chaperone giggled also. 

“‘Let me help you find a place to stay,” she said 
and led me from pension to pension. Always she 
insisted on inspecting the room. None of them 
suited her. | was getting tired and hungry and told 
her so. When we went into the restaurant, the 
waiter looked at me and gasped, but Alicia brushed 
him aside and we went into the coat and tie section 
anyway. We ate steak and my stomach gurgled and 
burbled in astonishment. 

Then she led me to the Residencias Majestic 
where many male University students take room 
and board. She checked the room and said: ‘‘Why 
don’t you stay here until | find something better 
for you?” Alicia smiled a ‘“‘Merry Christmas”* and 
left. 

The owner of Residencias Majestic was a very 
dark-skinned woman by the name of Margot. She 
was fiftyish, short and built like a keg of beer. 
Margot always carried a foot-long cigarette holder, 
smoked constantly and liked to wave it around 
when talking. She had a 16-year-old daughter who 
was equally short and also showed signs of develop- 
ing a beer-keg figure; however, daughter was fair of 
skin and really quite pretty of face. Both had long, 
straight, black hair and were inseparable. They had 
some doubts when they first saw me, but after | 
had shaved and bathed, Margot perked to attention. 

When | told her | was American, her mind was 
made up. ‘You may marry my daughter,”’ she 


‘declared. | told her | was married. 


‘ ac 
“Ah, but you are in Colombia now,” she said, 
waving her cigarette stick for emphasis. ‘‘There is a 
fiesta tonight and we are taking you along,’’ and 
she disappeared to find me some clothes. 

Margot and her daughter sat on my bed and 
giggled while | tried on borrowed shoes and shirts. 
Both were fascinated by the hair on my chest and 
insisted on touching it. 

“Qué macho!’’ Margot nudged her daughter 
and daughter nodded in agreement. None of the 
clothes were large enough, but we found a reason- 
able compromise. Margot went into the kitchen 
and | could hear her throwing things around. Pres- 
ently she appeared with two baskets of food and 
wine, which she shoved into my hands, and, as an 
afterthought, she rounded up a half-dozen of her 
younger male boarders. With them in tow we 
stepped out into the street, where Margot hailed 
two taxis. 

“Take us to the bus station,” she said, wagging 
her cigarette stick at the drivers. Mother and daugh- 
ter squeezed me into the back seat with them where 
we could talk. She wanted to know my financial 
condition. 

“Right now I’m about broke,’ | told her. 


Margot sized me up, 
then decided that | 

should marry Nury, her 
16-year-old daughter. 
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“No importa,” she said, ‘‘you don’t need money 
to stay with us, but back in the United States. . .?” 
She queried me on my family background, social 
status and family holdings. The boarder riding in 
the front seat wasn’t a bit interested, and it was 
plain to see that he was queer because he was try- 
ing to make a date with the driver. 

When we got to the bus station Margot rolled 
out of the taxi, paid off both drivers and bought 
bus tickets for everyone. 

““My daughter hasa very rich mother,’’ she point- 
ed out. 

| didn’t work it right in climbing into the bus 
pews and ended up sitting next to the queer. He 
fluttered his eyes and told me that he would like to 
dance for me sometime. He worked in the theatre, 
he said. A dozen miles out of town the bus suffer- 
ed an epileptic seizure and coughed to a stop, so 
taking advantage of the opportunity | went to help 
the mechanic unclog the gas line. We took turns 
blowing our faces blue. 

Margot lowered herself from the bus. ‘‘Come, 
let’s walk,’’ she said. Somewhere ahead of us a juke- 
box was blaring. The mountain road was smooth 
and paved, and the air fresh and exhilarating. Margot 
burst into song and soon everyone was singing. We 
located the jukebox at a little roadside cantina. All 
of the boys headed for the rest room and the queer 
dropped the baskets to follow in hot pursuit. Then 
our bus came down the road; someone had loaned 
the driver a tire pump. | heaved and pushed, finally 
got Margot aboard and squashed into place. Only 
the three of us made it. The bunch in the rest room 
were left behind. 

A mile or two later we reached our destination, 
a small stuccoed country home with lovely flower 
gardens and terraces. Margot walked on in without 
bothering to knock. There were a dozen or so peo- 
ple in the house and everyone seemed surprised to 
see us. | wasn’t so sure that they were happy we 
had come. After we chatted awhile, Margot emp- 
tied her baskets on the table and went out to pull 
up plants. | found a reclining chair and must have 
fallen asleep because when | opened my eyes the 
house was full of people and somebody had an 


accordion, someone else had bongo drums, there 
was a guitarist and there was music; everyone was 
drinking and dancing. 

| decided that | was mildly enjoying myself. The 
Darien, and Hugo and Choco seemed so far away. 

A couple of hours after darkness the party began 
to break up. Margot rounded up her retinue and we 
headed back to town. The musicians came along 
and the bus had rollicking music all of the way 
back to Medellin. When we got off at the station, 
Margot was still bouncing to the music; she calyp- 
soed and tangoed down the sidewalk ahead of us. 

“I know of another fiesta where there will be 
lots of people. Come, let’s go,’’ she called. 

| begged off, transferred the baskets of plants to 
others and returned to my room. It was too empty. 
Taking my camera, | went to seek out La Playa 
Street, where the huge Ceiba trees had live orchids 
clinging to their trunks and branches. | had seen 
them by daylight and now wanted to see them in 
the magic of the night of Christmas Eve. A disap- 
pointment, | found their beauty was now lost among 
the winking of Christmas lights strung along the 
branches. 

| walked the streets alone; only a solitary prosti- 
tute was cruising her trade. She asked me for a 
light. 

“Where are all of the other girls?”’ | asked as she 
sucked the flame into her cigarette. 

“In their homes, spending Christmas Eve with 
their children,” she replied, exhaling through her 
nostrils. 

Firecrackers and rockets echoed in other streets 
and large dim lights floated in the sky — the globe- 
kites that children young and old set aflight. A 
lighted candle within the crepe paper sphere makes 
them rise high, high above the city. As the flame 
ebbs, the globe-kite settles to earth and whoever 
catches it first must rekindle the candle and send it 
flying again. 

| was looking up in the sky at a pretty skyrocket 
when | tripped on something. There a little boy, 
perhaps five, lay asleep on the sidewalk in front of 
a toy store, a few dirty papers pulled over him for 
cover. Nearby another lad of the same age leaned 
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against the window, staring hungrily at the toys on 
display. The two were gamines, members of the 
Fraternity of Little Hoboes found throughout the 
Colombian cities. They number in the thousands, 
and their only home is the streets. Their beds are 
discarded packing crates and a few crumpled pa- 
pers, or a pile of rags in an alley. They stray about 
the streets, playing, begging and stealing, collecting 
in bands around tourist hotels and in the parks. 

To them the freedom and excitement of the 
streets is irresistible. If you take one and find him a 
home, bed and food, you'll learn that the very first 
chance he gets he’ll run away and return to the 
good life — in the streets. There is no rehabilitation 
of them, it would seem, and one is foolish, | was 
told, to give them coins. 

Where do they come from? The answers are mani- 
fold: abandoned by unwed mothers; fugitives 
from the beatings of drunken fathers; shoeshine 
boys weaned of home and cast adrift; orphans 
made parentless by the mass murders of La Violen- 
cia — and, like all of these, they are a permanent 
part of Colombia.* 

| took three pesos, rolled them up and tucked 
them in a little dirty shirt pocket of the sleeping 
gamin. Looking in the window, | saw myself in the 
elegance of my pretty red poncho. The big clock in 
the church steeple across the street showed three 
minutes to midnight; still not too late for Santa. | 
slipped out of my poncho and tucked it around the 
sleeping lad. Usually | get a little sad on Christmas 
and as the big clock tolled out twelve | cried a lit- 
tle. As | walked past Bolivar on his iron horse | 
thought his face seemed a little less stern. 


* During late 1985 the gamines disappeared. Terrorist bands such as M-19, 
FARC and ELN recruited them all, and took them up into the hills for 
combat training. Eventually sorted out into 3 groups, the more talented 


gamines were sent to Libya, Cuba and Nicaragua for specialized courses in 
subversive warfare; the run-of-the-mill street urchins were assigned front- 
line combat, and the more mediocre ones were put to work as mules — 
transporting cocaine from Acand/ to Panama City via de Rio Tuquesa—Chu- 
cunaque trail. 
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It was now midnight. 
And | thought the 
General’s face looked 
a little less stern. 


® @ 
Trying to help a foreign 
country solve its economic 
problems can become a 
dangerous business. 
Often | was reminded of 
American blunders and 
irreparable damage done in 
the name of foreign aid. 
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“You cannot run the risk of our 
turning communist because this 
would imperil your economy, jeop- 
ardize your defense and damage 
your prestige. You have to help us; 
you have no other choice. You 
need our help as much as we need 
yours, 


The Latin Dilemma 


Latin America is a land of broken promises. 
Appointments are seldom kept on time, and often 
are simply forgotten. | have never been able to 
understand why, nor have | been able to accept it. 
The virtues of honesty and sincerity, still prevalent 
in some cultures, are incomprehensible concepts in 
most of Latin America. One Colombian professor 
of sociology told me: ‘‘One is a fool to be overly 
frank and sincere with others; you relinquish too 
much when you speak the truth to someone else. 
As soon as you reveal specific facts about yourself, 
your business, family, or anything else — the per- 
son you have confided in will begin to use that 
knowledge to acquire power over you, manipulate 
you — and it will not be long before you regret 
your mistake of being honest and sincere.’’ 

The Latin never finds fault with himself. Should 
he break a dish, he says: ‘‘The dish broke itself.” If 
he loses something, he says: ‘‘It lost itself from 
me.”’ It would seem that even the Spanish language 
is a lie. 

This mentality had me at my wits’ end in Mede- 
Ilfn. Although | finally succeeded in retrieving my 
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motorcycle from customs, my baggage still had not 
arrived. Day after day | haunted the Avianca Air- 
lines offices where the chief agent courteously 
reassured me with what he felt | wanted to hear: 
“We just a moment ago radioed Panama. They have 
located your bags and they are being dispatched on 
the next flight.’’ 

Finally | tired of his lies and decided to go get 
the bags myself. Colombian generosity is a more 
common virtue than honesty and a Medellin busi- 
nessman by the name of Gabriel Restrepo loaned 
me the money for a plane fare to Panama City. 
On New Year’s Eve | boarded the Avianca flight to 
Panama City where | found my equipage still await- 
ing dispatch. 

Although | could plainly see the bags, the agents 
assured me that it was impossible to reclaim them 
until after the holidays. They were tantalizingly 
near, locked behind wire mesh in the enclosed 
section of the cargo office, but the man with the 
key had left for the day. | could come back and get 
my bags on January 2nd. The squeaking wheels of 
daily routine had ground to a halt; words kind or 
angry could not budge them into motion. 

Disgusted, | prowled the gummy streets of Pana- 
ma City fingering the 50-cent piece in my pocket. 
But for it, | was broke; a helluva way to end the 
year. Hunger | was used to by now, but the two- 
day stubble on my face and the dirty borrowed 
shoes on my feet depressed me profoundly. 

| wanted to start the new year with dignity, so | 
sought a shoeshine boy and then a barbershop. 
“Give me a shave and haircut,’’ | said when | saw 
their price was 40 cents. The barbers were typical 
Panamanians of mixed bloodlines, and needed 
shaves and haircuts more than |. The tiled floor 
was sticky with their spit and several dull-witted 
flies wandered annoyingly along my arm hair for 
want of something better to do. A few dirty chil- 
dren and a half-drunk man hung around the en- 
trance for the same reason. 

A poster scotch-taped to the mirror glared and 
humiliated me throughout the shave and haircut. 
Cleverly anti-American, it depicted an ugly hook- 


‘ nosed Uncle Sam standing with a huge sackful of 


money, frantically casting handfuls of dollars south- 
ward across the hemisphere where scores of poor 
tattered peons were catching the coins. Standing 
beside Uncle Sam was a handsome Fidel Castro 
with thumb and forefinger propping the old man’s 
eyelids open. Wording beneath referred to the 
large American funds recently appropriated to the 
Alliance for Progress. Any idiot could interpret its 
message: Castro had opened Uncle Sam’s eyes to 
the fact that he must share his hoards with his 
poorer Latin American neighbors. Disgruntled as | 
was with past events, | saw nothing but insult in it. 
The paper in my lap blared front page headlines: 
“PERU BREAKS RELATIONS WITH CUBA! !!” 


| knew what | would do before the barber brush- 
ed me off and took my money. When | asked for 
his scissors he watched perplexed as | cut the head- 
lines from the paper. Then stepping to the mirror, | 
removed the poster and replaced it with the clip- 
ping. 

“There, that is much better,’’ | said to the dum- 
founded barbers. ‘‘May | have this as a souvenir? 
And | wish you all a happy New Year.” | rolled 
up the poster, and started for the door. 


| didn’t make it. All hell broke loose and more 
than anything else | recall the hysterical rage of 
four barbers brandishing their razors, their insults 
and someone yanking the poster from. my pocket, 
tearing down the clipping and restoring the poster. 
| lost on all counts and ended up out in the street 
flushed with humiliation, purged of my beard, my 
money and my sympathy for the Latin’s lament. 

But why should | be my brother’s keeper? 

| have asked this question throughout Latin 
America. The answers are varied, but they usually 
boil down to: ‘‘Because you are rich and we are 
poor. Because you have become rich by exploiting 
us. Because if you don’t help us we will turn to 
communism. You cannot run the risk of our turn- 
ing communist because this would imperil your 
economy, jeopardize your defense and damage 
your prestige. You have to help us; you have no 
other choice. You need our help as much as we 
need yours,”’ 
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These are stereotyped answers and beg the ques- 
tion: Why should | be my brother’s keeper? So | 
tried asking it in a different way: ‘Why does my 
brother need a keeper?’’ The answers were varied 
and seldom realistic. The blame fell everywhere 
except where it hurt. The rich blame the poor, the 
poor the rich; the middle class blames the foreigner, 
everyone blames the government. The continent is 
to blame because of inaccessible mountains, impen- 
etrable forests, barren deserts. 

Life Magazine summed it up by quoting a Peru- 
vian railroad worker who said: ‘“‘What can we do — 
we are all prisoners of geography.”’ This is an out- 
rageous lie. South America is blessed by geography; 
it is the richest continent in the world. Its moun- 
tains and deserts are rich in minerals; the Amazon 
basin contains a hundred thousand miles of river 
highways leading to oil, lumber, minerals and farm- 
lands yet untapped. Only two South American 
countries lack access to the sea. Its coastal waters 
are alive with food. It is favorable of climate. Brazil 
alone could feed the world, yet her masses suffer 
from hunger. What is wrong then? 


| finally got my answer in Chile, which is under- 
standable because Chileans are the frankest people 
in South America. The spokesman was an itinerant 
salesman; he said: “We have here in Chile almost 
everything that a country could wish for in natural 
resources, but we are deficient in one thing: the 
basic ingredient. Without it, no country can ever 
prosper.’’ | asked what that ingredient was. 


“Quality of human capital. The quality of hu- 
man resources in Chile and all other countries of 
Latin America is highly inferior. If the Chilean peo- 
ple were to trade places with the Japanese, within 
10 years Chile would be one of the most prosper- 
ous nations in the world, and all of the Chileans 
would have starved in Japan. The Japanese are 
thrifty, efficient, optimistic, competitive, trust- 
worthy, genuinely nationalistic, and find satisfac- 
tion in a job well done. Most of these concepts are 
foreign to the majority of Latin-American minds. 
Until this changes, neither foreign aid, Peace Corps 
nor political revolution will change our countries 
from the poor, underdeveloped nations we are.” 


Trying to assist a foreign country in solving its 
economic problems can become a dangerous busi- 
ness; often | was reminded of American blunders 
and the irreparable damage done in the name of 
foreign aid. On a Lloyd Boliviano flight from La 
Paz to Arequipa, a Bolivian manufacturer sitting 
beside me told me of one especially disastrous fi- 
asco. 

Looking down at the checkerboard Altiplano, he 
said: ‘‘Several years ago one of your American jour- 
nalists came here and did a story on famine among 
the Quechua and Aymara Indians who live along 
the Altiplano. Indians were dying of starvation 
because their wheat crops had failed. The story was 
true, there were hundreds of these people dying of 
malnutrition; it has been happening every year, 
ever since their tribes chose to live up there on the 
cold, barren plains rather than in the fertile unclear- 
ed jungles. 

“His report won the sympathy of the American 
public, especially the Senators of the Midwestern 
states who were anxious to find an outlet for the 
wheat surplus piled in the farmyards of their con- 
stituents. So the United States Government quick- 
ly moved to send several shiploads of wheat to 
feed the starving people of Peru and Bolivia. A 
great scandal ensued when the Latin politicians in 
charge of distributing it stole most of the wheat; 
consequently U.S. aid made some rich Latin Amer- 
icans even richer. To the humbler folk it was an 
old story, to the journalists it was a newsworthy 
one. Headlines told about South American million- 
aires buying more property with money acquired 
from the American wheat.” 

| later checked this with the American Consul in 
Lima, who told me that it was the policy of the 
U.S.A. to provide Latin governments with the 
means to help themselves, and not to meddle in 
their internal affairs. Since Perd and Bolivia have 
officials appointed for the disposition of such mat- 
ters, it does not behoove the U.S. to insist on send- 
ing American personnel to do the job; that would 
belittle the Latin politicians and lend fire to sub- 
versive propaganda. We give them the wheat, what 
they do with it afterwards is their business. At least 
the U.S. wheat surplus has been reduced. 
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| do not doubt this. 
When | was in 

Bolivia, the national 
government had ordered 
a gas tax hike of only 
one-third cent per gallon, 
and, with this, rioting 
broke out, resulting in 
over 20 deaths. It takes 
very little to trigger off 
a mob in La Paz. 
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“Had it ended there,’’ my informant continued, 
“no permanent damage would have resulted. The 
most disastrous part was that some unstolen wheat 
finally reached the starving people on the Altiplano. 
Rather than distribute the wheat gratis, it was de- 
cided to sell it at three cents per bushel. It is a well- 
known fact that to give these Indians something 
hurts their pride; much better to charge them a 
nominal sum, lest they feel obligated to the giver. 
All of them managed to scrape up enough pennies 
to buy wheat and fill their bellies. The famine was 
over. 

“However, the Bolivians and Peruvians who did 
not have a crop failure that year were busily har- 
vesting their crops. They had wheat to sell; it was 
their only source of income. They usually get 
around $3 per bushel. An average farmer usually 
figured to have a total yield of 40 bushels. This 
comes to $120, a pretty good year’s income which 
made the weeks of toil worthwhile. You can imag- 
ine what happened when they went to sell -their 
wheat. No one would pay more than 3 cents per 
bushel because that’s what American wheat could 
be purchased for. Instead of $120.00 — their annual 
income had dropped to $1.20! At first these farm- 
ers couldn’t understand it, until someone explained 
that the United States, land of plenty that it was, 
could now provide wheat to the world markets at 3 
cents a bushel. . 

“Of course the people along the Altiplano realiz- 
ed that they couldn’t compete with the Americans. 
The Altiplano is too cold for corn or other cereal 
crops. Wheat was the only cash crop that their land 
could produce, but their confidence was broken. 
The fields remained unplanted, and now they are 
even hungrier than before. The United States sends 
millions of dollars to maintain the Bolivian budget. 
Without it, the government could not function. 

“If | were to hear on the radio tonight that you 
have decided to stop sending aid to Bolivia, | would 
start packing what | could and get my family out 
of the country within 24 hours to escape the riots, 
arson and murder that most certainly would take 
place on the streets of La Paz.’’* 


The Bolivian manufacturer concluded by saying: 


“The United States realizes this danger, too, and 
they know that their aid must continue year after 
year, but | think that you would have done us a 
great favor if you had dumped your wheat in the 
ocean,"”’ 

| cannot vouch for the accuracy of his statements 
for he was a bitter man; however, in 1963-64 | was 
in Africa where | saw American Food for Peace 
causing a similar social erosion. It was Friday, and 
| was in the little desert oasis of Bou Saada deep 
in the Algerian Sahara where | watched nomadic 
tribesmen queuing up for their weekly allotment 
of cooking. oil and wheat — all packages were stam- 
ped: FOOD FOR PEACE. . . FROM THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. The dis- 
position of the food was in the hands of honest 
men. This was in an area where Bedouin, Tuareg 
and other desert nomads eke out a bare existence 
while following their goats and camels in search of 
a clump of grass here or a bit of brush there — pas- 
ture that had escaped the merciless winds and 
shifting sands. But they do live, and live by their 
own means. They are a proud people. 

Eventually rumor reaches these nomads: that if 
they come to Bou Saada ona Friday afternoon they 
can get some free food. When they drift into Bou 
Saada, they learn the rumor is true and get a week's 
supply of food for free. They are surprised to find 
that all one has to do is get in line for a few hours, 
sign his thumbprint on a tally sheet, and the food 
is his. The packages are handed out only to those 
who are physically present; a man cannot thumb- 
print for an absent brother who would like to have 
his share delivered to him out in the desert where 
he follows his animals. 


It doesn’t take long for the animal herds loiter- 
ing around Bou Saada to clean up all of the local 
forage available. Their owner waits for the next 
Friday and then the next, and his animals slowly 
starve. Lest they die, the herdsman now has a 
choice: he can sell his animals and sit around Bou 
Saada well-nourished, visiting with friends about 
the new easy life; or he can take his animals and 
roam the desert again, following his goats and 
camels as they search for their meager fare. There 
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are those who would choose the latter. But there 
are those, and many, who have chosen the easier 
path. It is the nature of men to follow the path of 
least resistance. 

| watched these herdless people awaiting their 
weekly handout and | knew that if the rations sud- 
denly ceased that they would be bitter and violent. 
With their goats and camels gone they could starve — 
or they could turn to pillage and plunder. Knowing 
the Algerian desert man, | think it would be the 
latter, and | wouldn’t want to be in Bou Saada 
when that happened. 

Since the approach: ‘‘Poor people are starving, 
so let’s send them some food’’ doesn’t solve the 
problem of world hunger, it would seem that there 
must be other, more practical, ways. | heard of 
a lot of failures in South America. Brazil has great 
agricultural potential, and in the hands of the 
Chinese I’m sure the country could produce 
enough to feed the entire world. Today the oppo- 
site is true: without food imports, Brazilians would 
starve. Part of this stems from the generally accept- 
ed Brazilian idea that farming is a shameful profes- 
sion. 

“Give a Brazilian a farm and equipment,” | was 
advised, ‘‘and he will sell it to buy oranges; and 
then sit on the sidewalk to sell them — where his 
customers call him ‘Maestro’ and make him feel 
proud that, at last, he has become a businessman.”’ 

Brazil recognizes that her people are reluctant to 
make the sacrifice necessary to open new frontiers. 
Several years ago, the Brazilian government looked 
across the oceans and decided to try an experiment; 
it invited Japanese families to immigrate and help 
settle the jungled interior. As an encouragement 
they offered to subsidize their fare and grubstake. 
The experiment ended in failure. 


A Brazilian official in Manaus explained: ‘‘As 
soon as a newly-arrived Japanese was grubstaked, 
he took his seeds, a canoe and his family and 
disappeared up the river. For three or four years, 
they didn’t return; finally, when everyone was 
sure that the jungle had swallowed them, the 
Japanese came back to the city, chartered a plane 
and flew back in for several loads of tea, pepper, 


exotic spices and his family. He sold his produce, 
cleaned up a fortune and then went back to Yoko- 
hama with his family, to live the rest of his years in 
luxury.” 

One rancher in southern Brazil told how, up un- 
til a few years ago, two trainloads of beef were 
transported weekly from the rail terminal of Pereira 
Barreto in the Tiete River valley of western Sao 
Paulo district. Much of this beef was being export- 
ed until the government passed a law forbidding it, 
because: ‘‘there are too many hungry people in 
Brazil.’’ Consequently, the meat could only be sold 
for domestic consumption. Without the stimula- 
tion of competitive foreign buyers, the Brazilian 
slaughterhouses had a monopoly and paid so little 
for beef on the hoof that most of the ranchers 
went broke. 

“Today,’’ the Brazilian told me, “not a single 
hoof is shipped out of Barreto. The great Mato 
Grosso ranches west of there are vacant now and 
have grown up to bush. The Brazilian government 
ruined the ranchers just as it did the big coffee 
growers.”’ 

| asked how that was, and he said: ‘‘They passed 
a law requiring that all Brazilian coffee had to be 
sold to the government so it could control the 
market. The law was a failure right from the start, 
and the beginning of the big business of smuggling 
coffee out of the country.” 

Without a doubt, 15th-century Castilian laws 
still on the books have done much to mire down 
Latin-American incentive. In most of these coun- 
tries you can go to jail for failing to pay your 
debts. | think the fact that the United States no 
longer has such laws has helped a lot in making 
it the land it is, and Americans the responsible 
people they are. 

How many Americans would go to the bank and 
borrow money for their business if they ran the 
risk of being jailed if the business should fail? Latin 
Americans argue that the law is necessary; without 
it the bills would never get paid. Actually, the law 
is seldom enforced; it merely acts as an axe to 
frighten delinquent debtors. But the fact that the 
law is there and can be enforced is enough to quash 
the incentive of optimists. 
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Most Latin countries dream of becoming great 
industrial nations. Uruguay has neither iron nor 
other minerals of any consequence, yet the people 
refuse to accept the fact that their rich soil has 
made it an agricultural nation and insist that their 
future lies in manufacturing. ‘‘We drill holes in the 
ladles we import and then export them as sieves,” 
one Uruguayan lamented sardonically. Uruguay has 
broadly enlarged its social benefits and triggered a 
galloping inflation. | think that it is deceiving to 
generalize too much by saying that Latin Ameri- 
cans are seeking a higher standard of living. Actual- 
ly, the great majority of Latin employees are quite 
content with their standard of living; what they do 
object to is that they have to work too hard to 
maintain it. 

An Argentine sociologist pointed out: ‘If the 
economy of our nation improves to the point 
where a man can make as much in eight months as 
he previously made in twelve, he will work only 
eight months a year. If you could make it possible 
for three members of a family to make as much as 
it previously took all five to earn, two will quit their 


jobs.” 
He told me this at a time when Argentina was in 


the habit of having weekend revolutions and was 
trying out presidents like a woman in a store buy- 
ing gloves. Conversely, when the military takes 
over, a voter doesn’t have much to say. Argentines 
are notoriously unrealistic in selecting political 
candidates. When | was there, no one was sure how 
many political parties there were, but it was some- 
where between 26 and 34. They have had as many 
as 222. Whoever won the election was bound to be 
unpopular with the majority. 

Argentines would have you believe that they are 
proud of their country. ‘‘We have a very rich coun- 
try,”’ they say, but to an Argentine it has meant 
that having a rich country is even better than hav- 
ing a rich father, or a rich grandfather. They were 
lucky to be born in a rich country. If an Argentine 
has a rich father, naturally he isn’t expected to 
work. But even though he has a rich country he 
finds that he can’t live unless he works. At the cof- 
fee shops, the Argentines discuss this great injus- 
tice, and they agree that something is in error — 


something very wrong, and talk about the chronic 
corruption in government. Usually the trouble starts 
in the city of Cordoba where the men have a special 
knack for weekend revolutions. But each time a 
president falls the vicious circle begins anew: ‘‘My 
country is rich, but | am poor and | must work; the 
president is doing a bad job.”’ And they tear him 
down again to seek a man whocan fulfill the dream 
of Utopia. 

Juan and Evita Perén had given them a taste of 
this blissful life when they robbed the rich and 
gave some of it to the poor. This made Peron a 
popular president, but when the golden goose died 
he took his millions and skipped the country. 

Peron did much to improve his country. He did 
much to hurt it. His words and his deeds distorted 
values in the minds of his countrymen. Until that 
generation passes, the venom of Peronism remains 
in the Argentine system. | have traveled through 
every Argentine province, and, although I| was usu- 
ally treated kindly, | could never escape the vain 
fallacies by which the Argentines lived. 


In the 69 countries | have traveled | have never 
encountered its equal, although in Egypt | found a 
great similarity. Nasser and Peron had a lot in com- 
mon. They both robbed from the rich and gave to 
the poor. Being dynamic orators, they spoke to 
their people for hours, filling them with glowing 
promises and flattering their egos. Instead of creat- 
ing a feeling of nationalism they made their people 
hyperactively conscious of their own importance. 
The worst part of Peron’s legacy lives, not in the 
ruined Argentine economy — but in the minds of 
the people he led. 

Neither Argentina nor Paraguay has any Amer- 
ican Peace Corpsmen. When | visited the Peace 
Corps headquarters in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
| spoke with the top official about this. He said: 
“Argentina doesn’t want any of our Peace Corps 
workers, and we don’t want to send any to Para- 
guay because they have a dictator. The United 
States doesn’t want to encourage Latin dictator- 
ships.”’ 

At the time he told me this | thought it was a 
good idea, but since visiting Paraguay I’m not so 
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sure. The Paraguayos are a kind, happy people, 
fiercely nationalistic and impossibly honest by 
Latin-American standards. The Paraguayos never 
talk about politics. They have a dictator, Stroessner, 
of German extraction; he loves Paraguay. In natu- 
ral resources it is by far the poorest country in 
South America. Paraguay is landlocked, its area is 
covered by barren bush and hostile jungles, yet 
beggars are almost unknown and laughter is sponta- 
neous. 

It is probably the only Latin-American country 
where the people don’t consider Mexican or Amer- 
ican music superior to their own. Their songs are in 
Guarani, the native Indian dialect. Although the 
Paraguayos speak Spanish they prefer to speak 
Guarant because it is a beautiful language, as beau- 
tiful as the personalities of the Paraguayos. Under 
the capable hands of Stroessner, little by little Para- 
guay was progressing. No economic stampede here. 
While their neighbor Uruguay, which proffered 
many social benefits, had an inflation rate of 160 
percent in 1967, the Paraguayos had a mere two 
percent. 

When | was in Asuncion, the Paraguayan capital, 
| went to look in the stores for a piece of chain to 
replace the one on my trucker’s billfold which | 
chain to my belt and carry in my hip pocket. The 
last would-be pickpocket had weakened it when he 
grabbed my billfold in the darkness of a Peruvian 
railroad station and almost yanked me from my 
feet when he hit the end of the chain. | found a 
replacement in a small hardware store. The man- 
ager helped me fit it. 

“Where do you come from?” he asked. 

“Estados Unidos,’’ | answered. 

“Oh, of course. You are here with the Peace 
Corps, no?” he asked, smiling. 

“No,” | replied, ‘‘and I’m surprised that you 
thought so. | don’t think we have any Peace Corps 
workers in Paraguay.” 

He thought awhile, ‘‘You are right, there aren’t 
any here. Tell me, Sefor, why don’t you send us 
some Peace Corps. We would love to have some of 
your people come to live with us.’’ He smiled at 
the prospect. 


| fumbled for a diplomatic answer, and finally 
said, ‘‘Well, we haven’t sent any Peace Corps here 
because my government doesn’t want to appear to 
be backing a country that is not — is not — ah — 
democratic in its principles.’’ | felt pleased that | 
had avoided the repugnant word of ‘‘dictator.”’ 

The little man stiffened with wounded pride, 
“Senor, how can you say that? We are one of the 
greatest democracies in the world!” 

| shrugged. He continued, ‘‘Sefior, what is de- 
mocracy?’’ | didn’t answer. 

He did: ‘‘Democracy is justice. If you have legal, 
social and political justice — then you have democ- 
racy.” 

| recalled the large letters I’d seen on the side of 
the Supreme Court Building in Washington, D.C.: 
“JUSTICE IS THE FOUNDATION OF DEMOC- 
RACY.” The Paraguayo picked up a shotgun from 
behind the counter, and | watched apprehensively 
as he held it up for me to see. 

“Senor, the law is like this gun. It can be used 
for good purposes and it can be used for bad. 
Which it will be depends upon who is using the 
gun. If you put this gun into the hands of a wise 
man who loves his people and knows whom to 
punish with it, and whom to protect, then you have 
justice — and you have a frue democracy.” 

His words shocked me. | had been accustomed 
to more cynical Latin interpretations of govern- 
mental law. | recalled the plaque hanging above the 
mantel in a well-to-do Argentine home which read: 
“The law is like the knife; it never cuts the hand 
which wields it.’’ | remember another Argentine 
saying: ‘‘The wise man lives off of the stupid man, 
and the stupid man lives from his toil.” 

“But Senor,” the Paraguayan continued, “if you 
take this gun and hand it over to a bunch of people 
who don’t know how to use it, or will use it to gain 
power, to hurt, exploit and kill innocent people — 
then you have no justice and you have no democ- 
racy. We have a great democracy, and, because we 
do, | go to bed without fear and | awaken without 
fear.”’ 

When | first started down through Central Amer- 
ica | saw people hungry, sick, uneducated and 
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homeless. | saw communism. | saw its cause. The 
solution was obvious: you have to educate these 
people, give them an adequate medical service and 
give them the opportunity to improve themselves. 
For the first few months it was as simple as that to 
me, but as | learned to speak Spanish, talked with 
people from all walks of life, observed their ways 
and tried to fathom their inner motives, my origi- 
nal ideas collapsed like dominoes. 

Latin America is such a paradox. It is impossible 
to speak of Latin America without generalizing, 
yet whenever you generalize, you speak a lie. Each 
nation is different from its neighbor. Yet they are 
so alike. | met doctors who were communists. One 
of them gave me a ride in his car, a Cadillac. | met 
dozens of school teachers and university professors 
who could sit for hours extolling communist vir- 
tues and revealing the hypocrisy and injustices 
within the democratic systems of Latin America. 

They had been well oriented and they could 
pick apart every one of my arguments except one: 
“Once a nation turns to communism, there is no 
turning back.’’ In a democracy the people can 
express themselves as individuals, and if they want 
to, they can change their government system. Ina 
communist state the individualist is dangerous and 
has to be done away with lest he ruin the whole 
system. Once a nation becomes communist it can 
never hope to change to different principles; -cer- 
tainly not from within. 

Hungary learned this the hard way; they tried it 
once in Budapest and you can bet that they'll nev- 
er try it again, not as long as they can remember 
the tanks and the machine guns which made corpses 
out of those who claimed that they had a right to 
ask for a change. There are many who understand 
this. There are many in Latin America who do not. 
If you tried to explain to them, that: “Once you 
turn communist there is no turning back,’”’ the 
great majority wouldn’t know what you’re talking 
about. You cannot explain to a shoeless man, hun- 
gry, sick and homeless, that there will be no turn- 
ing back should he stray from the path of individual 
freedom. 

“Freedom from what?” he will ask and you have 
no argument which he can comprehend. To him, 


communism promises freedom from the social in- 
justices and the ugliness of life that are his lot. The 
man who can turn Latin America inside out like a 
dirty sock lives on the sidehill in a cardboard shack. 
He has no shoes. He lives up in the favelas of Rio, 
in the barriadas of Lima. He lives in the slums of 
every major city in Latin America. He is not the 
man that you see, unless you have business with 
him up on the sidehill. 

But lately he has been having visitors: commun- 
ists. Communists climb the hill to preach the 
gospel of the happier life, and the man without 
shoes listens, pleased with the dream, but unmoved 
by it. 

“Ah, it is nice to dream,’ he says, ‘‘but | am 
poor because my father was poor — and so was his 
father. It has always been so, and | suffer because 
it must be God’s wish that | do. There are those 
who must suffer, and | am among them. Should 
God not have wanted me to suffer, He would have 
made me a wealthy man.” 

This stoic philosophy is as old as Job. It is a 
frame of mind that has enabled man to endure his 
sufferings. With it he has put all of his miseries into 
a perspective that makes them acceptable to him. 

The communist points down the hill, “‘Look, do 
you see that man with the suit, driving that shiny 
new car? How would you like to be that man? 
How would you like to own a suit and car and be 
elegant like that?”’ 

The shoeless man shrugs his shoulders like a man 
deaf from promises unfulfilled. 

“If you vote Communist you too can have a 
car. ..’’ The communist, seeing that he isn’t getting 
through to him, leaves to return another day. The 
American knows that communists like to promise, 
but don’t back up promises. What the American 
doesn’t realize is that, if once roused, the shoeless 
man can become dangerous. 

To the American, the shoeless man is a victim of 
his own environment, and he needs help. The Amer- 
ican climbs the sidehill to see what can be done. He 
sees that the man has no shoes; he brings him a 
pair. He sees a girl-child sick; he brings medicine to 
kill the worms that have distended her stomach. He 
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sees that the wife has very little food to cook ana 
knows that the whole family is hungry — dying of 
malnutrition; so he brings some food up the hill 
and a lot of people know for the first time what it 
is like to have their bellies full. 

For the first time, the shoeless one begins to 
wonder if it is really God’s wish that he suffer. 
“Maybe | am destined to greater things,’’ he tells 
himself, ‘‘perhaps God has chosen that | should live 
a fuller life.’’ 

The American talks about sending kids to school, 
about sanitation and about finding the man a job 
among people that he has always hated, yet has 
learned to accept. The American tells him that, if 
he works hard, he can make enough money to live 
comfortably, and become respectable. Eventually, 
he will be able to own a nice house, and a suit, and 
a car. The man looks down at his feet, already he is 
wearing a pair of shoes! Already he can see the 
better life! There really is such a thing as promises 
fulfilled! Now he can visualize the promise of com- 
munism and he can see himself wearing a suit and 
driving a shiny car, blowing his horn and scaring 
those poor stupid pedestrians, and his family rid- 
ing in the back seat laughing while he blows the 
horn... 

The American goes down the hill, happy with 
himself and oblivious to the Pandora’s box he has 
opened: now, thanks to Gringo generosity, for.the 
first time — the shoeless man is susceptible to com- 
munism! 

The communist is still making his rounds and 
eventually he climbs the hill and begins to preach 
to the man, and then he notices that the man is 
wearing a pair of shoes. He is also surprised to note 
that the man is eager to hear the communist’s gold- 
en promise. The communist talks about suits and 
cars and the man with new shoes listens and says: 
“Yes, yes, | want to have a suit and acar... but 
the American tells me that | will have to send my 
children to school and that | will have to go and 
look for work. | think it will take a long time. No?” 

The communist smiles, ‘‘But my friend, there is 
a quicker way. It is as | have been telling you: just 
vote for communism. If you and all your neighbors 


on the sidehill vote for communism, we, the poor 
people, will win the election. Then we will stop 
that man with the suit driving the car; and we will, 
take some of the money away from him. You can 
be sure that it will be a large amount because he 
has many dollars. We will share it equally. This is 
what all communist countries do: share and share 
alike. If you vote Communist it will be a very short 
time before you can have a suit and a new car.” 

The communist leaves. When the American re- 
turns, he finds the woman and her children waiting 
for the food. The man with the new shoes is gone. 

“Where is your husband?” he asks. 

“He left yesterday, with another man,’’ she 
smiles, ‘‘to see what he can do about getting a suit 
and a shiny new car.” Hi 


1 wrote most of this book in the mid-1960s, and then for lack 
of encouragement, initiative and funds the manuscript lay in a 
trunk or in my closet, moldering, for almost two decades. After 
the winds of change in my domestic-marital situation subsided, 
I pulled the text out, blew the dust off it, and reread its con- 


tents. The following chapter, plus several others, intrigued me in 
that my previous insight of Salvadoran and Nicaraguan prob- 
lems had proven to be prophetic and uncomfortably accurate. 
Consequently, in doing the final edit, applying the necessary 
corrections in grammar, punctuation, chapter titles, etc., I 
decided to leave the Salvadoran chapter, plus this and the 
following chapter, exactly as they were originally written. 
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| met this old ragged man 
in a sidehill favela near 
Lima, Peru. While 
discussing poverty he 

B wryly remarked: “If 

| shit were gold — all 

of us who live up 

here would have been 
born without assholes. ’” 


Laws are exactly 
like women — they 
were made to be violated. 


e A proverb often 
quoted by Colombian 
politicians. 


Helping the Shoeless Man 


The shoeless men and their cardboard shanty- 
towns which encircle and invade the larger cities 
are a fairly recent phenomenon on the South Amer- 
ican scene, and it mushrooms larger every day. The 
shoeless ones come from the farms and the small 
villages; some are escapees from the slums within 
the-city itself. Outsiders refer to it as an “invasion 
from within.” Everyone downtown is frightened 
by it. Neither city governments nor brutal police 
forces have been able to stem the tide. 

Run them off, burn down a shantytown, and the 
next morning a dozen spring up in its place. To 
stop them from coming is like trying to stop the 
birds from migrating. Tenacious and gregarious by 
nature, they yearn for the city, the glamour of its 
lights, the excitement of its streets; a thousand 
things to please the eye and ear. 

There is the expectation of participating in the 
prosperity that can be seen, even though it cannot 
be shared — just yet. If you can explain why a moth 
is attracted to a neon light, perhaps you can under- 
stand why this frightening migration is taking 
place, not only in South America, but in almost 
every major city in the free world. This is the era 
of great expectations. 
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* The reader must bear 
in mind that this 
text was written in 
1961. 
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What path shall the shoeless man follow? There 
are those who would ignore him, and pretend that 
he isn’t there. There are those who are concerned 
and are groping for a solution. 

“You in the U.S. are taking a terrible gamble,” 
a German geologist who had spent most of his life 
in South America told me. “You are putting all of 
your eggs in one basket, gambling that if you edu- 
cate, feed and clothe the impoverished, you elimi- 
nate the danger of communism. It is an unproven 
theory. If you have gambled on the wrong solu- 
tion, what then shall you do?”’ 

It would seem that if the American wants to im- 
prove the lot of the shoeless man he must climb 
the hill, put shoes on bare feet, fill a belly and then 
take a shod man by the hand and lead him to pros- 
perity and dignity. It will take a very long time, 
and this is a restless man who may begin to become 
suspicious of the stranger who is leading him. Some- 
where along the way he may stop to visit with a 
communist who will confirm his suspicions: that 
the American’s motives are not entirely unselfish. 

| had always seen my fellow Americans as peo- 
ple of misunderstood kindness, interested only in 
making a better place in the world for our fellow 
men. | was in love with the American image, as | 
knew, but this didn’t fit the American image that 
| found in Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua is a nation of sad, frightened and 
sometimes angry people. They have a president.* 
For several generations now, the president’s name 
has either been Somoza or that of a henchman for 
the all-powerful Somoza family. The United States 
supports their regime. The Somozas’ iron fist has 
driven the Nicaraguan people like so many fright- 
ened cattle. Businessmen in Managua told me that 
there is no future in becoming successful in any 
large enterprise because, as soon as you do, the 
Somozas either take it away from you, or appoint 
themselves your partner. 


Elections were a farce. Predictably, whenever a 
Somoza can not, because of the democratic con- 
stitution, succeed himself, he lets his brother or his 
puppet run for the office. Of course the Somoza 
family sees to it that he is elected. The Somozas 


are the only reason that Nicaragua hasn’t swung 


communist. 
Anastasio Somoza often bellowed to his people: 


“Well, you want democracy don't you? Well this is 
democracy that I’m giving you.” 

It was President Franklin D. Roosevelt who ad- 
mitted: ‘‘l know that Somoza is a sonovabitch — 
but he’s our sonovabitch.’’ One of the main thor- 
oughfares in the Nicaraguan capital is named 
Roosevelt Avenue, another Kennedy Street. 

Admittedly if we are to keep communism out of 
our hemisphere we have to deal with men like So- 
moza until better men are found to take their place. 
In Latin America that isn’t an easy job. Many men 
of honest intent have been elected to the presiden- 
cy, only to become more corrupt than their prede- 
cessors. Competent men who are honest and can 
stay honest after acquiring political power in Latin 
America are rare diamonds indeed. 

An American manufacturer who owned several 
pulp mills in Brazil told me that Juscelino Kubits- 
chek* was the best president Brazil ever had. He 
said that when he asked for a license to build and 
operate pulp mills, Kubitschek informed him that 
permission would be granted as soon as fifty thou- 
sand dollars was contributed to his “political fund.’ 
The American paid and two days later had his doc- 
uments all in order. 

Within weeks they were working on the mills 
and hiring hundreds of Brazilians. When | pointed 
out that Kubitschek was probably one of the most 
corrupt presidents in South American history, the 
American manufacturer countered: ‘‘Maybe he 
pocketed a million or two, but what is a million or 
two for a country like Brazil? He might have been 
dishonest — but he was competent. \f he had been 
honest and let my applications run through legal 
channels it would have taken years to clear the red 
tape. But thanks to the fact that he was dishonest, 
hundreds of unemployed Brazilians immediately 
found work building and operating our mills. 

“The worst thing that can happen to a country,” 
he added, ‘‘is the election of an incompetent man 
to the presidency. To elect an honest and compe- 
tent man is an impossibility. Give me a president 
who is dishonest, but competent, \ike Kubitschek.” 


* Born 1902; died 1976. 
His mandate as President 
of Brazil was 1956-1961. 
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DISASTER IN CHILE 

Earthquakes tore the land apart. New volcanoes were born, spreading 
lava and ashes over the countryside. An American DC-3, one of many, 
rushes food, doctors and supplies to Valdivia. These mercy missions 
made nary a dent in the popularity of the Chilean Communist Party. 


. American generosity and kindness have done 
precious little to improve the American image. | 
was dumbfounded to learn that this was also true 
in Valdivia, Chile. A lot of the people there hate 
our guts. In 1961 when | rolled into Valdivia, the 
city was just getting back on its feet after a long 

‘series of violent earthquakes that had devastated 
the land and killed thousands of people. 

The first of the tremors had scarcely quit rum- 

bling when the American government sprang into 

~ action and began rushing in mercy missions of doc- 

_@ tors and nurses and spent untold millions in medical 
assistance and food. Then came phase two with 
i wa American technicians and an airlift of equipment 
Pe and material to rebuild the cities, roads and bridges. 
| .© It was the largest peacetime mercy mission that the 
Mm United States ever attempted. It was a great success 

in every respect, except one — it never made a dent 

in the popularity of the Chilean Communist Party. 

In Valdivia | fell into conversation, and then 
argument, with a university professor who proudly 
admitted that he was Communist. He was living in 
a new house which the American government had | 

built to replace the old one he lost in the earth- 

quake. 
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“You ungrateful bastard!’’ | yelled at him when 
he revealed his colors. He smiled wryly, ‘‘Yankee, 
who do you think you are kidding with your pre- 
tentious love for your fellow man? You Americans 
are not spending your millions down here because 
you love the Chilean people. You are here because 
Chile is your greatest foreign source of copper. The 
American-owned Anaconda Mining Company has 
the exclusive copper rights in Chile, and, in time of 
war, our copper is indispensable for your national 
safety. Of course you are spending millions among 
the earthquake victims; it is just another conven- 
ient way of protecting your interests in Chile.’ 

There are hundreds of thousands of Chileans 
who passively admit that the cause of democracy is 
good, but their dedication to freedom is weak — 
and, when the chips are down, they would rather 
run than fight. The Communist Party in Chile is 
strong, but it is not the majority. However, there 
are many Chileans who are fiercely proud that they 
are Communist, and would die in support of its 
cause. 

| wondered why, asked a lot of questions, and 
eventually decided the answer could be found in 
the highly clever methods used by the Moscow- 
Oriented party leaders. They don’t spend much 
money, yet they are masters of human psycholo- 
gy. | learned of their methods from a longshore- 
man working at the docks in Arica, Chile. His name 
was Juan and he was a dedicated Communist. 

He said: ‘‘! was living here in Arica with my wife 
and family when we heard about all of the earth- 
quakes down south. About that time the new Com- 
munist Party leader came here. He said that he had 
been to Moscow. The first thing he did when he 
arrived was to look around for a place to rent. Fi- 
nally he found an empty building on a street corner 
near the docks. He cleaned it up a bit, painted 
‘COMMUNIST PARTY HEADQUARTERS’ above the 
door in big red letters, and set up a couple of pool 
tables. Also he had a little bar inside and there 
were a few tables and chairs where friends could 
drop in for a drink and shoot a game of pool. 

“A couple of my Chilean friends took me there 
one night. They told me that it didn’t matter 


whether | joined the Party or not, but for those 
who did, the drinks were cheaper. Eventually | 
joined. | couldn’t see where the Communist leader 
was doing much, except sometimes at night he 
showed us some movies about what it was like 
under the socialist system in the Soviet Union. | 
wasn't very impressed. 

“Then one day | drank too much wine, showed 
up for work a little drunk and my boss fired me. 
He was a European and ran an importing firm. My 
job was to carry things on my back. My wife was 
very angry when | came home and told her about 
my bad luck; she told me to go look for other 
work, But, Sefior, my luck was very bad; although 
| looked everywhere, no one would give me work. 
Each night when | came home my children were a 
little bit hungrier, and my wife a little sadder. 

“Finally | didn’t want to go home at all, and 
slept in the streets or along the docks. So ashamed 
and so miserable | felt, Sefior; and then one day 
my tired feet took me to the corner pool hall 
where my friends bought me some drinks and 
listened to my troubles. It is nice to have fraternal 
friends, and it is the first time that | have ever had 
a chance to belong to an organization. 


“Until the Communist Party came here | thought 
that one had to be rich or have rich friends before 
one could join a club or fraternity like that. Being 
a Communist made me feel like | was important 
also. | was drinking the wine that my friends had 
poured in my glass when the Party leader sat down 
beside me and asked why | had been absent for 
two weeks. | told him that | had lost my job and 
was in very bad trouble. 


“He said: ‘But Juan, why didn’t you come here 
sooner? | could have helped you.’ 


“Then he told me to come to see him at 9:00 
a.m. the next morning. | did. He closed up the 
place and took me with him to see some of his 
friends in the shipping business. They got me a job 
as a longshoreman. | couldn’t believe my eyes 
when | got my first paycheck; it was five times 
more than | had been making when working for 
the European, and the work was easier. 
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“I bought a lot of food and took it to my wife. 
She hadn’t seen me in many days and she cried and 
cried, and the children ate and ate. My wife forgave 
me for getting drunk and we laughed. And now, 
Sefior, we are happy; we are going to have another 
baby. If it is a boy we are going to name him Jorge, 
after the Party leader. We have already asked Jorge 
to be the godfather. 

“Senor, | am so proud to have him for my friend, 
and proud that | am a Communist. There is some 
talk about outlawing the Communist Party in Chi- 
le, but if the government were to send the Carabi- 
neros to close the pool hall | would fight them off 
with bricks or a club or a piece of pipe. If need be, 
| would lay down my life for my friend and the 
Communist Party.” 


How can we compete? Is the Peace Corps one 
of the keys to the answer? | don’t think anyone 
knows, for our motives are nebulous. Do we want 
to win the gratitude of these people? Do we want 
them to like us? Do we want their support in our 
international politics? Do we want to lead them? 
Do we want their respect? If we want all this, then 
surely we must fail. After you live awhile in Latin 
America you realize that the people react to differ- 
ent cues than those that predictably motivate peo- 
ple in the United States. 


A German sawmill operator near Bariloche, Ar- 
gentina, told me: “You Americans don’t know 
what you want; you want to lead the world, and 
you want the world to love you for it. That is im- 
possible. You want to be strong, but you want to 
be kind; and that is very difficult. To many people, 
kindness is a sign of weakness; to some, kindness 
and weakness are synonymous. They can only 
respect those who are powerful. 


“Who wants the weak to lead the world? The 
only way you can keep communism out of Latin 
America is to be strong. Communist propaganda is 
a hundredfold more effective than yours, so the 
only way you can keep Latin America from swing- 
ing to the far left is to let them know that you will 
not tolerate a communist state on this hemisphere. 


“You had your chance in Cuba, and you failed. 


Castro was not a kind man; the secret of his popu- 
larity was that he showed guts and strength. But 
you could have shown more — and crushed him. 
Had you done so, it would have outraged the world, 
but after the protests subsided you would have 
stood taller in the eyes of your Latin neighbors. | 
suppose that you were afraid that you might have 
made a martyr out of Castro. That is where you 
don’t understand the Latin Americans. They don’t 
want martyrs, they want strong men — we call it 
Machismo., \n Latin America, strength and guts are 
what make a leader great.”’ 


| came to realize that Hitler had been extremely 
popular in parts of Latin America; in Chile he still 
is. In Santiago | watched a military parade and the 
uniformed men passing in review goose-stepped 
like so many Nazi storm troopers. 

In Guatemala a Mr. Folvardy, who owned the 
BMW motorcycle agency there, told me: ‘‘We are 
nauseated by the way the United States handled 
the Cuban situation. Please get rid of Castro; we 
don’t care how you kill him — but do it straight 
and do it clean. 

“| know that in the States you forbid bullfight- 
ing because of the blood and gore, but here bull- 
fighting is popular, and when we go to the bullfights 
we don’t see the blood and gore; we see either the 
courage, or the cowardice, of the bullfighter. To 
win the admiration of the crowds, the bullfighter 
must be brave and make a good, quick, clean kill. 
He has to go over the horns of the bull to do this. 
Should the bull be a treacherous one and throw the 
bullfighter to the ground, we forgive the man if he 
gets up, brushes himself off and finishes the job 
with dignity and courage. In doing this he gives us 
inspiration in solving our own personal problems. 


“You can imagine how we would feel if we saw 
our hero thrown to the ground, get up, brush him- 
self off and then ask his assistant bullfighters to 
shut the bull in a pen where he can’t hurt anyone; 
keep food away from him and let him starve to 
death. 


“When the United States failed in the Bay of 
Pigs and then brought the Cuban matter before the 
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Latin American countries through the Organization 
of American States, you did us a great injustice. 
You would have made it. much easier for us to keep 
our countries clean of communism if you had 
killed the bull courageously, and with honor.” 

Several times | had been forewarned about writ- 
ing on the subject of Latin politics and economics. 
“You'll just make an ass of yourself,” C.N. Griffis, 
78-year-old publisher and editor of the Peruvian 
Times* warned me when | told him | was writing a 
book on my travels. ‘‘Stay away from the stuff, it’s 
too tricky a subject. Anything you write will look 
like a piece of Swiss cheese after your critics have 
shot it full of holes. 

“Write only the facts and don’t try to interpret 
them; if you do you'll find yourself generalizing 
and you have no right to do that. You'll find your- 
self writing about the average Latin American and 
there is no such thing: the ‘average man’ is as myth- 
ical as the two-headed giant. 

“You'll catch yourself using the word ‘we’ and 
you have no right to do so. Only three men have 
that prerogative: a nation’s Chief of State, an edi- 
tor of a newspaper, and the man with a tapeworm. 
In politics there is no middle ground; you either 
back the government in power — or you shout: 
‘Let’s run the rascals out!’ 


“Down here there is either the maximum admi- 
ration or the maximum condemnation; and that’s 
been true for the 50 years that I’ve lived in Perd, 
Don’t you see. . .?”’ 

Mr. Griffis pounded his fist on the desk, his blue 
eyes glaring with the impatience of a silver-haired 
professor who’d just discovered his favorite student 
didn’t know that ‘two-plus-two-equals- four.’ 

“This is the last great frontier!’”’ he boomed. 
“South America is standing on the threshold of the 
greatest economic boom in history. The situation 
here is just like it was in the United States a centu- 
ry ago. The government officials here are no more 
corrupt than their American counterparts who 
lived in those days. 

“Forget about the shantytowns and the slums; 
they are only temporary homes for people as they 


become assimilated into the city. That is progress 
and such was the past history of every large city in 
the United States. It’s a necessary phase that a de- 
veloping nation must go through, and there isn’t 
a single American journalist who comes here and 
sees it that way. | see them come and | see them go 
and they are all blind to the obvious and do us a 
great injustice. They either write from a tourist’s 
viewpoint or they come to seek the negative pic- 
ture,” 

Griffis made his point, and then moved in with 
crushing overkill: ‘‘Liska,”’ he said, ‘‘get yourself a 
good rewrite man — and a competent literary 
agent!’’ With that, old Griffis toppled from the 
pedestal | had placed him upon; of course | felt 
miffed. His advice, be it wise, or be it asinine — | 
rejected on all counts, deciding that if indeed | did 
have a story to tell, | would write it in my own 
way.: 

| am quite aware that Latin America is grossly 
misunderstood by the majority of people living in 
the States. Quite obviously some of this is due to 
the superficial impressions of writers who have 
traveled there, including those commissioned to 
write a sensational story, as well as journalists who 
come for the sake of muck-raking alone. Even 
worse, there are many who do the injustice of 
emasculating their copy to make it more palatable 
to their readers and critics. | think too little effort 
is made to understand the Latin American as an 
individual. 

Most certainly | don’t understand him either; | 
am no authority on him or any aspect of his life. 
But | am an authority on one thing: my impres- 
sions. In a journey such as mine there is no escap- 
ing the economic, political and personal ideals 
which motivate the Latin American. Lest I, too, 
castrate my copy for the benefit of my critics, | 
shall write about these impressions — and try to 
interpret why they were formed. 


Hopefully | can avoid making the common mis- 
take of writing as if | thought the best thing that 
ever happened in Latin America was that | tra- 
veled through it. It is J who benefited from this 
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contact, because with it | became exposed to a few 
of the painful reasons that seem to evoke so easily 
the large letters scrawled on stucco walls: 


YANQUI 
GO HOME! 


Mistakes, regardless of culture, are hard to admit, 
and | am reminded of a Peruvian Army officer who 
told me he was brought up in the old Spanish way: 
“If my enemy does right — WRONG! If my friend 
does wrong — RIGHT!” 


But back to the reality of my own economic 
plight in Panama. Things were beginning to look up 
a bit. Although | took up another belt notch, | 
managed to keep body and soul together through 
the holidays, and then dropped in on the editors 
of the Panamericano. 


When | told them about my Darien adventure, 
they were skeptical. However, after checking me 
out with Tommy Guardia at the Darien Sub-Com- 
mittee office, they took my black-and-white film 
and developed it. A picture of a Negro smuggler 
happily munching away at a human-looking mon- 
key’s arm was sickening enough to convince the 
chief editor. Panamericano’s Sunday issue ran a 
full-page feature on the first authenticated one- 
man expedition to have crossed the Darien. They 
paid for the story. | left the editor’s office a rich 
man — with twenty dollars. : 


Belching with the discomfort of a fool who had 
gorged himself with alarming amounts of beefsteak 
and ice cream, | taxied out to the Avianca Air Car- 
go office and claimed my bags with a remarkable 
absence of paper signing. Then | went to the Amer- 
ican Embassy just to see if perchance | might have 
some letters waiting for me there. There were three. 


This was the first word 1’d had from Arlene since 
she left me in Panama and returned to the States 
to seek medical attention for her infected insect 
bites. She wrote that she had gone to Offutt Air 
Force Base in Omaha and sought out a military 
doctor who specialized in little-known exotic dis- 
eases — and now her infections were under control. 


“| have stopped laying eggs,’’ she quipped in one 


letter. The last egg sac had popped out of the car- 
buncle; now it was healing fast. | read and reread 
the letter till | had milked it of its last drop of sat- 
isfaction; then | opened the other two envelopes. 
There were Chirstmas greetings and New Year’s 
greetings — and | opened another card and there 
were Money Greetings! 


“Three hundred Dollars!’’ | gasped. The richest 
man in the world lingered in Panama City for an- 
other day, then bought passage back to Medellin, 
Colombia. 


The DC-4 taxied to the end of the runway, 
paused to flex the power in its propellered motors 
and then lurched ahead. Minutes later we were over 
the Darien, winging our way toward Colombia. At 
first we flew low, skimming over the Rio Bayano. 
Looking for something familiar, | studied the brown 
river below and spotted a dugout canoe headed 
downstream. My pulse quickened. .. was it Ma- 
nuel, my Cuna guide? 

| flattened my face against the window for a 
better look, but the glass fogged with my breath. 
Before | could wipe it clean, low-hanging cloud 
sheets slid in between us and | could see nothing 
more. The Darien did not reveal itself for the rest 
of the flight and | found myself thinking about Ma- 
nuel. Even today the Darien denys me know- 
ledge of Manuel’s fate after | left him in Uala. It 
has hung heavily on my conscience. Often my 
thoughts convinced me that Ewinape, the Uala 
chieftain, had demanded Manuel’s life for the crime 
of bringing me, a stranger, into their forbidden 
territory. Other times optimistic thoughts assure 
me that Manuel was chastised only mildly; maybe a 
whipping or two, fined the amount of wages I'd 
left him and then set free to return to his wife and 
daughters in Chief Nele’s village on the Diurachic- 
qua. | like to think that it was Manuel whom | saw 
down there below us in a dugout canoe, happily 
paddling his way back home. 


| have been asked what | felt while alone in the 
jungle, what | saw, what | encountered, what it is 
like to be alone in an unknown world inhabited 
only by savages and wild animals. | find it difficult 
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to answer these questions. It is hard to explain to 
others what the jungle revealed to me, and how 
clearly | understood many things for the first time. 
It is hard to explain that, while walking in the Da- 
rien, | met a man; and how at first | thought | knew 
him, but then found out that | didn’t. His face was 
very familiar — but the person was not. We walked 
together and | finally learned to know him well. It 
was myself. 

| have had no difficulty explaining this to other 
men who have been in the jungle. ‘It was in the 
solitude of the rain forest that | first realized who | 
was,”’ one explorer told me. Other men have offer- 
ed similar explanations, such as the one who said: 
“It is only in the jungle that | can come to terms 
with myself.”’ 

There is no denying that when aman has become 
intimate with a jungle it casts a spell over him; he 
later feels vacant and unsatisfied in the world be- 
yond the jungle. The moment one steps out of civi- 
lization, life becomes simplified; survival is the 
only thing that really matters. 

The jungle does not recognize materialistic ide- 
als; she wastes no time in stripping a man of his pre- 
tentiousness and hypocrisy. She recognizes neither 
rank, race nor class. A man’s wealth or poverty 
have no meaning in the jungle; there is no such 
thing as a ‘savage’ because the word savage is a title 
accorded by those who live in what we call ‘‘civi- 
lization.”’ 

In the selva man does not set the standards; the 
jungle does. | had always thought of myself as a 
civilized and educated man, but in the jungle when 
| met some men whom | thought were savages they 
sat down and pointed out to me that respect 
between humans cannot be possible unless that 
respect is mutual; their wisdom seemed more than 
the equal of mine. Some things become clearer in 
the selva — and that is understandable because 
while you are in it you are much closer to your 
origin. 

Once | left the Darien | had nothing but trouble 
readjusting myself to the false standards of the civi- 
lized world and to the pitfalls of human nature. 
Perhaps | was slipping into a state of cultural shock, 


because most of my contact with people was driv- 
ing me crazy — and | wanted to escape. As we flew 


over the Darien | thought to myself: “‘If | only had 


some reason or excuse to run back into the jun- 
gle just as soon as the plane lands.”” But | could 
think of none. 

To ease the monotony of flight | mulled through 
the pages of Per Host’s paperback Children of the 
Jungle. Pages 185-188 of Chapter 13 fascinated me. 
He wrote of a completely wild Indian tribe which 
had never had peaceful contact with civilization. 
They live in the Catatumbo jungle, a vast unex- 
plored region that sprawls across the Colombian- 
Venezuelan border. They were called Motilones 
and little was known about them until oil was dis- 
covered in their jungle; then the oil crews learned 
that the Motilones were the wildest killers on earth. 
Masters of ambush, they had used their arrows to 
kill and wound over a thousand pipeline workers. 
When aircraft were dispatched to bomb their 
settlements, Per Host wrote, pilots brought back 
stories of jungle men who threw spears at their 
planes. 

| read and reread Per Host’s paragraphs until | 
found the excuse | was looking for, a reason to 
escape the civilized world. Long before the plane 
landed my mind was made up — the motorcycle 
journey would have to be postponed until | made a 
trip into the Catatumbo Jungle to see what this 
trouble with the Motilones was all about. 

My decision pleased me. ij 
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LAMBERTO 
PATINO 
walking to 
the Petrélea 
Hospital 
after taking two 
Motilone arrows 
in his back 


Dangerous, naked and 
untamed, they were the 


wildest tribe in the 
world, 


The Wildest Men on Earth 


Margot, at the Residencias Majestic, was less than 
enthusiastic when | told her of my plans; she laid 
down her cigarette stick and frowned. Finally, she 
said, “‘l have read about these Motilone Indians. 
You will have to be careful or they will kill you 
like they have so many others. Go if you must, but 
hurry back. Remember, you have a good thing here 
in Medellin.” When | left, Margot and her daughter 
wept unashamedly. 

An economical flight on a Colombian commer- 
cial plane set me down in Cucuta at the fringe of 
the Catatumbo Jungle on the Colombian-Venezue- 
lan frontier. There | caught a bus headed for Tibu, 
a petroleum camp in the Catatumbo. The road was 
rutted and narrow. Our driver stopped to exchange 
a bit of nonsense with the driver of every bus and 
truck we met. Very little jungle was visible from 
the road; it had been burned and cut back to make 
room for small farms and ranches which lined the 
way. A deceptive air of peace and tranquility hung 
over the land; by the time we reached the Tibd oil- 
camp, | had convinced myself that this wild Indian 
Pursuit was going to turn out to be a wild goose 
chase. 

With nothing to confirm its reputation as a camp 
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Dr. Landinez didn’t 
disappoint me; he looked 
like a tough oilcamp medic 
should look.The thesis for 
his medical degree was 
based on his work in 
cutting Motilone 

arrows out of oilmen. 


ALrreoo Lanomez Saiamanca 


Apuntaciones SOBRE LA ETHOLOGIA 
¥ SOCIOLOGIA De LOS moTiLONes 


QAstunio De LAS HeRIDAS PRODUCIOAS 
POR Sus FLECHAS 


Tess 
PARA OPTAR AL TITULO 


mepicine y¥ CIRUCIA 
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besieged by killer Indians, TibU looked just like 
any other sleepy village enduring a noonday sun. A 
thought occurred: if the Indians were shooting ar- 
rows into oilmen, then the local doctor would 
probably be aware of it. | sought out the medical 
director at the oilcamp’s hospital. Dr. Alfredo Lan- 
dinez didn’t disappoint me; he looked the way a 
tough oilcamp doctor should look. 

About 50 years old, he was a short, stubby man 
with a bull-like neck and powerful arms matted 
with black hair all the way down to the tips of his 
blunt, carrot-like fingers. One could suspect some 
Moorish blood in his Spanish ancestry; he was dark 
and his eyes burned with fierce intensity from be- 
hind horn-rimmed glasses. His lips scarcely moved 
when he talked; neither face nor voice revealed 
emotion, and you sensed that Dr. Landinez was a 
man who insisted on discipline. But when | told 
him that | was interested in the wild Motilones, he 
was glad to oblige. We talked for hours. 

“Yes, we have trouble with Motilones,”’ Dr. Lan- 
dinez declared. ‘‘Last week | removed an arrow 
from an 18-year-old mother who lives on a farm 
near Kilometer 60. She was lying in bed when the 
Indians came into her house. They shot her in the 
head and | had to remove an eye to get the arrow; 
but | think she’ll live.” 

“One reads that the Motilones always use hit- 
and-run tactics and only attack from ambush,” | 
said. 

“That’s usually true. These Motilones obviously 
didn’t think anyone was home and came into the 
house to look for machetes, tin cans or clothes 
which they like to steal. When the woman sat up in 
bed she probably surprised them because they shot 
her and fled; in their panic they dropped their 
bows and arrows. 

“Last month some oilmen brought in a woman 
who was ambushed while doing her laundry in a 
stream. She was a big buxom woman and the arrow 
was impaled in one of her enormous breasts. | had 
to cut the arrow out. She lives near Oru. We have 
another colonist from there who comes in pretty 
regularly. Over the years we’ve taken eleven arrows 
out of him. He’s getting a little weary of it all and 


the last time | talked with him he said he was going 
to quit farming and move to town.”’ 

“Don’t they use poison arrows?”’ 

“They don’t any more. Years ago, they acquired 
curare poison* from the Amazon tribes they traded 
with, but encroaching civilization has blocked all 
of their trading routes. Their jungle has now been 
surrounded by civilization for more than 60 years. 
Because the Motilones don’t have their own formu- 
la for making poison, | can save about 85 percent 
of the patients brought to the hospital, but of 
course that’s not counting those killed in ambush 
or those that die before they can be brought to the 
hospital.”’ 

“How many have you treated?” | asked. 

Dr. Landinez thought for a bit. ‘‘I haven’t kept 
track,’”’ he replied. ‘‘When | came here | was just 
our of medical school and they sent me to work 
with construction crews building a 263-mile pipe- 
line through the Catatumbo. It was a tough project; 
we had to cross mountains over 5,000 feet high 
and cut right through the middle of Motilone coun- 
try. The oil company’s contract with the Colom- 
bian government provided for protection, so they 
called in the army. It was common practice to send 
out 60 armed guards to protect 120 pipeline work- 
ers, but even so we lost large numbers of men. 


“For two years | worked along the pipeline, 
going wherever they needed me. In all kinds of 
weather | traveled by plane and road, but usually 
by mule, foot and canoe, to remove arrows and do 
surgery on men wounded in Indian attacks. Wher- 
ever | went | took this with me.”’ Dr. Landinez 
showed me a long-handled tool which looked like 
a bolt cutter. 

“The fellows in the repair shop made it for me. | 
used it to chop off the ends of the arrows before | 
did the surgery. These arrows are notched with 
barbs and made of a macana wood that is as hard 
as iron. A Motilone fashions his arrow by inserting 
a tapered shaft of black palm wood into the end of 
a hollow reed. The arrow does not have feathers, 
but the lightness of the reed serves the same pur- 
pose, giving it stability in flight. The bow is made 


™ Strychnos toxifera 


“Building a 263-mile 
pipeline through the 
Catatumbo was tough. 
We crossed 5,000-ft 
mountains and had to 
cut right through the 
heart of wild Motilone 
country.”” 
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Luis Francisco Pinto in 
surgery at Petrolea 
Hospital, Aug. 5, 1940. 
He recovered, but 
refused to leave the 

hospital. 


Had the arrow 
been a fraction 
of an inch lower 
it would have 
gone through his 
heart and killed 

him. 


The 
BULLCUTTERS 


This is what | 
used to chop 
off ends of the 
arrows before | 
» did the surgery. 


from a long slab of the same black palm, with a 
heavy cord of twisted fiber for a bowstring. These 
bows are about six feet long and so cumbersome 
the Motilones usually abandon them in vanishing 
from the scene of an ambush. 

“The Motilones are masters of hit-and-run tac- 
tics. It was always the same story; there'd be a cry 
of pain and a worker or guard would slump over 
with an arrow in his body. The guards would shoot 
in the direction indicated by the arrow, although 
they rarely saw the Indian who shot it. The only 
time Motilones ever stand and fight is when one of 
their men is hit. They never leave their dead or in- 
jured behind; that is why so few persons know 
what a Motilone looks like. 

“But no one,” Dr, Landinez declared, ‘“‘is as 
afraid of Motilones as Luis Francisco Pinto, the Di- 
rector of Nursing Service in our Tibu Hospital. 
The first time | saw Pinto was 20 years ago when 
they carried him into the hospital with an arrow in 
his chest. 


Y 


“At that time Pinto was a common laborer. He 
was cutting trail for the pipeline when he got hit. 


‘The Motilones are masters of ambush. It was alw 
same story: There'd be a cry of pain and a worker ¢ 
would slump over with an arrow in his body. | ma 
save about 85 percent of those that make it to the h 


Had the arrow been a fraction of an inch lower it 
would have gone through his heart and killed him; 
removing it was one of the trickiest surgeries | ever 
performed. When Pinto was well enough to go back 
to cutting trail he was so afraid of Indians that he 
wouldn’t step outside the hospital door. He hung 
around and offered to do odd jobs, and was such 
good help that we gave him permanent employ- 
ment as a nurse’s orderly.” 

| asked if there had ever been any peaceful con- 
tact with the Motilones. Dr. Landinez apparently 
had made a thorough study of this. Going through 
old Spanish documents, he found that in 1530 
Jesuit missionaries had met on friendly terms with 
a band of Motilones in the area just north of 
Ocafia. 

Shortly after this many of the Motilones fell ill 
with smallpox. Trying to get some relief from the 
fever, the Indians bobbed their hair, and, realizing 
their illness had been brought upon them by their 
contact with the whites, withdrew into the jungle 
where they quickly reverted to their former hos- 


A BASKET CASE 
April 5, 1940 

Sagoc always kept a 
wicker basket ready for 
use to carry the wounded 
and dead. Next to the 
basket is Agustin 
Montafiez who lost his life 
when he went to ask 
Sagoc’s chief engineer 
Cesario Mariano 
Meléndez for a job, As 
Meléndez leaned over to 
pick up a cable, a Motilone 
arrow intended for him 
whizzed over his back 
and hit Montafiez. The 
shaft severed his aorta 
and smashed into 
splinters when it struck 
his vertebrae; he bled to 
death in three minutes. 
Photo by Meléndez. 
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JORDAN WAS STONED 
WITH RUM 

Eyes glazed, an arrow in the chest 
— and no doctor. It happened in 
1952 and Lew Cobb tells how it 
_ was: “Jordan was an armed guard 
riding shotgun for Cat-operator Ra- 
~ mon Cantor. Six Indians let fly and 
five arrows struck the seat cushion 
in an area you could cover with a & 
saucer. The sixth arrow ae 
and hit Jordan. It was too late for 
the plane to come in to Rio de Oro 
so | called O’Brien who put Dr. 
Landinez on. He told me to saw the 
arrow off and powder both sides 
with sulfatio — and pray. With an 
arrow through the lung, Jordan was 
‘unable to lie down, so we cut a hole 
in the mattress. We got him 
“stoned” with rum and he spent 
the night lying on his back with the 
arrowpoint positioned over the 
hole. We nailed two long 2 X 4s on 
~ both sides of a chair and in the 
morning we carried him, sitting, to 
the airport. Capt. Hightower came 
in at 6 a.m. and took Jordan to 
Petrolea. Jordan was back at work 
in two weeks,” 

Photo by Capt. Ted Godzwon 


tility. The epidemic probably wiped out most of 
them. Those who survived continued the custom of 
cutting their hair, as they do today. This gave them 
their name ‘‘Motilone” which is derived from moti- 
lar, the Spanish word for ‘“‘to cut hair.” 

Jiménez de Quesada, the Conquistador who 
founded Bogota, claimed he made contact with 
Motilones in 1536, that his army fought with them 
during his three-month march from Santa Marta to 
Bogota in search of El Dorado, mythical land of 
the Golden Man. 

| was told that a Howard F. Nash from Bozeman, 
Montana, one of the first geologists to work in the 
Catatumbo, had come into the possession of a 300- 
year-old manuscript which described the Motilones 
and their culture. More recently, a Dr. Alfredo 
Jahn, who worked with Gulf Oil in Maracaibo, 
had written a book, Experiencias sobre Motilones. 

The tribal designation ‘‘Motilone’’ has been used 
too loosely and is often applied to various semi- 
friendly tribes, such as the Yukos, which have great 
fear of the Motilones. Numerous misleading stories 
had been written by explorers, priests and mission- 
aries who claimed to have lived among and photo- 
graphed the Motilones. At the time | came to Tibu 
the true Motilone tribe had absolutely no friendly 
contact with civilized people, nor with any of the 
neighboring tribes. 

Old documents offer various interpretations of a 
1531-33 German expedition that made their way 
through Motilone country. Led by Ambrosius AIl- 
finger, 400 troops and bearers left Coro, Venezue- 
la, and made their way through the Catatumbo to 
Tamalameque, Colombia, where they picked up a 
shipment of gold and started back. They never 
made it; and the gold shipment, it seems, is still 
somewhere in the southern part of the Catatumbo 
Jungle. 

Just what happened is uncertain. Some reports 
maintain the Germans died of fever; others claim 
the Motilones wiped them out. A more popular 
Colombian version is that greed and mutiny di- 
vided the men and that a number of the Germans 
were adopted by the Motilones. For a long time it 
was a common Colombian belief that there is a 
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““white’’ tribe of tall, blond Motilones who are blue- 
eyed descendants of the lost expedition. | talked 
with a Colombian truck driver who claims that one 
of the Motilones who shot him was white-skinned 
and about 6 feet 4 inches tall. 


When | talked with 34-year-old Maximiliano Fer- 
nandez, he was still driving for the Colombian 
Petroleum Company, Colpet. He was a big beefy 
man, quiet and serious by nature, who lived in 
Tibu. Dr. Landinez showed me a picture of Maxi- 
miliano when they brought him into the hospital. 
With four arrow tips and four arrow ends sticking 
out of his chest, back and sides, he looked like a 
human pincushion. Incredibly enough, with all 
these arrows having perforated his body, Maxi- 
miliano was hospitalized for only 2% weeks; by that 
time he was well enough to convalesce in his own 
home, recovering with no apparent aftereffects. 

“About: 11 in the morning, on March 20, 1958,”’ 
Maximiliano recalled, ‘‘Francisco Eloy Montes and 
| were ambushed by Motilones. Francisco, an of- 
fice worker for Colpet, was about 44 then. We 
were both staying at the Rio de Oro oilcamp, and 
that morning we decided to do some fishing. 


“Francisco filled a shoulder bag with meat for 
bait and we started walking upstream along the Rio 
de Oro, After a while we came upon a fisherman’s 
abandoned balsa raft. The deepest water was on 
the other side of the river, on the Venezuelan side, 
so we decided to pole the raft across. The river was 
about 100 yards wide. We found the opposite bank 
covered with thick jungle, so we tied the balsa to 
the bank and began fishing from it. 

“A few minutes later the Motilones ambushed 
us from behind. There wasn’t the faintest of warn- 
ings. | suddenly felt a sharp pain and looked down 
to see the points of arrows coming out of my chest. 
| jumped into the water and started swimming 
across. Francisco did the same. The river was swift 
and deep. | was wearing boots, pants and shirt and 
had four arrows stuck in my body. | could see 
arrows raining all around us; afterwards fishermen 
told me they found 47 arrows washed up on sand 


-bars downstream. 


“As | swam | looked back and saw six or seven 
Motilones standing on our raft and shooting arrows 
at us. | could hear them laughing and shouting. 
One of them was white and very tall, probably 
about 6 feet 4. They all had their hair bobbed in 
front and their arms were painted with black spi- 
rals which wound from the shoulder to the wrist. 
They wore some kind of a G-string and the penis 
was covered with fiber or some kind of animal skin. 

“When | made it to the opposite shore and crawl- 
ed out of the water, they could see the arrows 
sticking out of me and started dancing with glee, 
crying ‘Baita! Baita!’ A moment later Francisco, 
unhurt, crawled out of the water about 20 feet 
downstream — and promptly fainted. The Motilones 
then ran back into the jungle.” 

Three of the Motilone arrows had struck Maxi- 
miliano in the back and another had gone through 
the neck, barely missing his jugular vein and 
windpipe. 

Maximiliano’s account was quite accurate in that 
both he and his companion Francisco Eloy jumped 
into the river and swam across but, once he got 
to the other side, his story became pure fiction. 
He told a wild tale of how, seeing his buddy had 
fainted, he got up and made a superhuman two- 
and-a-half mile dash through the jungle to Well 46 
where he found a telephone and called for help. 
In actuality his Olympic feat was quite different. 

Ovidio Lindarte, one of the men who came to 
his rescue, gave me a more authentic version: 

“Maximiliano and Francisco Eloy Montes went 
downstream from the Rio de Oro Camp, but not 
very far. When about 800 meters from camp they 
came to the balsa raft that Domingo Arias and | had 
built for fishing. They poled it across the river and 
started fishing. This was right across from Well 46 
which we were drilling on that day. | had brought 
my shotgun along to work — just in case,’’ Lindarte 
said. ‘‘We were on the well, which is about 200 
yards from the river, when about 9:30 a.m. our 
drilling boss Rafael Mora heard someone groan- 
ing for help. | grabbed my shotgun and ran with 
Mora and the others toward the river where we 
found Maximiliano and Francisco lying on the bank. 
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We didn’t see any Indians but | shot off both barrels 
to scare off any that might be around. Maximiliano 
looked like a porcupine and could not breathe or 
speak normally because the arrow through his 
throat was shutting off both his blood and wind; 
his head was swelling and his face was getting blue. 
Francisco had only been nicked but when he saw 
Maximiliano crawl out of the water with all of 
those arrows in him and bleeding like a stuck hog 
— it was too much for Francisco, he fainted.”’ 

The practicante at the Rio de Oro camp cut off 
the ends of Maximiliano’s arrows. Jesus ‘“‘Chucho”’ 
Ramirez drove the ambulance and a male nurse 
rode along to tend to Maximiliano, who lay on his 
side in a stretcher. The less seriously wounded 
Montes rode up in front with the driver. There was 
an ambulance stationed in Rio de Oro and another 
in Tibd. As a matter of course whenever one of 
these vehicles left one camp to go to the other, the 
second ambulance immediately went to replace it. 
In other words, when the Rio de Oro ambulance 
left for Tibu, 82 kilometers away, the Tibu ambu- 
lance set out empty for Rio de Oro. 

A half mile downstream from where Maximilia- 
no was ambushed the Motilones killed a Colombian 
farmer. They gouged his eyes out and left him ly- 
ing on a sandbar with a fence of arrows stuck in 
the sand around him. Another 40 arrows were im- 
paled in his corpse. 

| heard of one case where the Motilones cut off 
a victim’s hand to get his wrist watch; another 
where they cut off a farmer’s feet to get his shoes. 
Near Oru a laborer locked himself in a shed and 
leaned against the wall to sleep. The boards had 
knotholes and Motilones happily shoved three 
arrows into his back. One American geologist doing 
oil exploration leaned over and got shot in the hip 
pocket in which he carried a copy of Reader’s 
Digest. Oilmen still joke about the gringo who ‘‘got 
shot in his Reader’s Digest.”’ 

A Colpet cook at Petrolea learned of a small ba- 
nana grove the Motilones were cultivating not far 
from the oilcamp. On various occasions he stole 
bananas; then one day when he was trying to make 
off with a whole stem of the fruit, the Motilones 


caught him at it. They shot but a single arrow; and 
it pinned the banana stem to his back. He later 
confessed that what hurt more than the arrow was 
the fiendish laughter of Motilones convulsed at the 
sight of him running frantically, and awkwardly — 
unable to drop his load. 

Motilones are not without a sense of humor. 
One Caterpillar operator complained that it wasn’t 
uncommon to come to work in the morning and 
find that some Motilone had defecated on the 
seat cushion of his D-8 Cat. 

Mack Bowman, an electrical engineer from 
Lufkin, Texas, told how one day while working 
at the Rio de Oro camp, he went down to the river 
to relieve himself. He dropped his pants and pro- 
ceeded to do so; and then he heard a roar of laugh- 
ter. He looked behind him; nearby were three 
Motilones. They laughed and left without shooting 
an arrow, 

Motilones sometimes use ingenious methods to 
lure their victims closer. Loisianan Whitey Martin, 
chief of maintenance in the Sagoc* shops, told 
how one afternoon he noticed that one of the 
treetops next to camp was shaking violently. Al- 
though the tree shook sporadically all afternoon, 
he dismissed it as a commotion caused by monkey 
bands which sometimes numbered in the hundreds. 
His 18-year-old laundry boy, Chepe Amaya, was 
more curious and finally went to see. He took an 
arrow through his heart — and died immediately. 

The 55-year-old drilling superintendent in Tibd, 
Morris C. Darnell of Vivian, Louisiana, told of driv- 
ing his pickup to one of the oil wells in the Rio de 
Oro field and coming upon two Motilones using 
the ends of their bows to smash the glass on one 
of the gauges. Darnell rolled up this windows 
and drove nearer, whereupon the Motilones non- 
chalantly jogged across the road in front of him 
and went into the jungle. Darnell drove back to 
Tibu to report the matter to the camp boss, ate 
lunch and then drove back to repair the gauge. 

Just before he got to the well he found the road 
blocked with logs and stones. Darnell suspected 
immediately that the Motilones had prepared an 
ambush. He rolled up the window and, looking 


* South American Gulf 
Company. Oldtimers, 
recalling those difficu 


Oil 


It 


years, insist that ‘‘Sagoc”’ 


really stood for 
“Suffer And God Onl 
Cares.” 
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“You'd never see a Moti- 
lone; they were masters of 
ambush, It was always the 
same: a worker or guard 
would cry out in pain and 
slump over with an arrow 
in his body. Then we'd all 
shoot blindly in the direc- 
tion indicated by the ar- 
row.” 
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around, saw several palm fronds on a side hill 
about 75 feet away that didn’t look right. He fired 
his pistol into the foliage and, with that, the whole 
area burst into action, Indians scrambling in all 
directions. 

After waiting for a bit he walked up to the spot 
where the Indians had been, and picked up four 
bows and an arrow. He sent them to his family 
back in the States. 

An even larger souvenir haul had been made sev- 
eral years earlier when an American geophysical 
crew came upon a crowd of Motilones, men, wom- 
en and children, talking, laughing and merrily pull- 
ing up dynamite wire. When the oil men fired into 
their midst, the Indians screamed, dropped every- 
thing, threw up their arms and fled. They left 
behind 30 bows and more than 150 arrows which, 
of course, became prized souvenirs. 

A mere two miles south of the Rio de Oro camp 
eight Colombian engineers, who were on their way 
to work, came around a curve in the road and sur- 
prised about a hundred Motilones sitting on the 
road eating. The Indians fled, leaving behind 308 
arrows, 14 bows, three skin pouches and a gourd 
with some kind of white lubricant which they prob- 
ably used when rubbing sticks to build a fire. They 
also left all their food: bananas, yuca roots and 
monkey meat. 

Sixty miles north of Tibu was a small communi- 
ty of Colombian colonists who had come to take 
up free land and carve their farms out of the Cata- 
tumbo. The settlement, when | saw it, was only 
four years old and for want of a better name was 
called ‘‘Kilometro 60." The fastest thing growing 
in Kilometer 60 was its cemetery. It already had 
more people than did the village itself. 

| visited with a 62-year-old farmer who related 
how one day he and his son, 20, were working in 
their yuca plantation near Kilometer 60 when they 
heard a strange rustling noise. They had been kneel- 
ing over in work, but both stood up and looked be- 
hind them to see what had caused the noise. Ten 
yards away a Motilone was shaking a yuca bush 
and five others had their bows drawn. The Indians 
fired and fled. The son fell with three arrows in 


his chest. The father, less seriously hurt, had taken 
two arrows through his shoulder. He carried his son 
to the oilcamp road, but by that time the lad was 
dead. | learned of at least a dozen similar cases 
where the wily Motilones had created unusual 
noises to bait their victims into more favorable 
target positions. 


The fastest thing growing 
at Kilometer 60 was its 
cemetery. 


We 
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where Martin 
was captured on 
Sunday, Feb,19, 
1939. 
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Airstrip The trail that 
Rio de Oro Tarazona “Pop” Seay used 
Oilcamp when he led his 
oilmen on the 
Indian Hunt. 3 
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Martin > 


Hit in the arm 
with a 38.40 slug; 
in the thigh with 
a 22 cal. bullet. 


Wesley 
Truscott: 


He filmed 
the action 


“4 Pop Seay: 
He directed the 
slaughter — then 
spared the boy’s life. 


How Marteen Was Captured 


It is hard to get old oilmen to talk about the 
biggest surprise ever given the Motilones. It hap- 
pened in 1939 and most Colpet men are still afraid 
to talk about it. Because they are, the bits of 
information | pieced together may not have been 
entirely accurate. The man with all the facts was 
probably still living; | never met him, but talked 
with many who knew him well. 

He was from Kennedy, Texas, and his name was 
Martin ‘‘Pop” Seay, the superintendent of the Rio 
de Oro oilcamp. One of the first men to arrive in 
South America with a commission to wrestle oil 
out of a jungle infested with killer Indians, Pop 
Seay, like other men of his kind, never knew where 
the next Indian attack was coming from; and he 
lived at the point of his gun. Many of Pop Seay’s 
workers had been killed by Motilones; understand- 
ably, he and the other men were fed up with it all. 
As far as they were concerned, the only good In- 
dian was a dead one. These rugged men worked 
hard, and they drank hard. They were doing the 
latter on Saturday night, February 18, 1939, dis- 
cussing the recent death of yet another of their 
own, when they mutually decided it was time to 
strike back at the Motilones. 
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Wesley Truscott 
with his family 


Born in 1915 at Feicarose, 


Nebr., educated in 
‘Argen tina and 
England, Truscott 
was field pay- 
master for Texas 
Co. and the only 
bilingual gringo 
on the Barco 
when he filmed 
the capture 

of Martin, 


* “Rip” Taylor, 


a welder for Colpet; 

Joe Wilson, geologist, who 
later became ill with 
blackwater fever and died 

on the operating table in 

a Caracas hospital; 

a shovel (dragline) 

operator whose name 

was Reed; 

Alan Hubbard, a civil 
engineer who was to become 
the U.S, military attaché at 
the American Consulate in 
Caracas (he later retired to his 
native Virginia, where he 
died); and Wesley Truscott, 
the company paymaster, who 
was born in 1911 at Primrose, 
Nebraska, educated in 
Argentina, and was the only 
bilingual American in the 
group, He filmed the massacre 
in black and white with his 
Bell & Howe camera, but did 
not participate in the 
shooting. 
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Before dawn they had decided upon and planned 
their revenge. Pop Seay went to get his gun. So did 
the others: five other Americans* and seven Co- 
lombians. One of the men picked up his 8 mm. 
movie camera and loaded it with film. Knowing of 
a Motilone house just across the river in Venezuela, 
they forded the stream; by midmorning they had 
reached the house and surrounded it without alarm- 
ing a single Indian. 

Like all Motilone villages, this one consisted of 
a single large, quonset-shaped communal house. 
Made of palm poles and woven thatch, it looked 
from a distance like a huge wicker basket turned 
upside-down. Inside, the house was-something like 
a big pole-supported shed; it had just one large 
room where a hundred or so Indians did their 
cooking and hung their hammocks. This Motilone 
house had, as usual, only four tiny entrances, one 
on each side. That is what made the Indians so 
vulnerable when the oilmen set the trap for the 
slaughter. 

The men took up their positions, cocked their 
guns aiid were ready when Pop Seay fired into the 
house vo start the action. Instantly pandemonium 
broke loose inside. The terrified Indians, all scream- 
ing at once, came pouring out through the door- 
ways and tried to escape into the jungle. The oil- 
men indiscriminately massacred as many as they 
could, whether man, woman or child. One frighten- 
ed little boy, about five, was shot through the left 


arm and left groin. In the excitement he ran to- 
ward Pop Seay, grabbed him by the leg and held 
on. 

Within minutes the massacre was over. The men 
killed all of the wounded except the little boy still 
paralyzed with fear and clinging to Pop Seay’s leg. 
They took the child and all of the bows and arrows 
they could carry back to camp with them. 

The little boy recovered from his wounds and 
the oilmen named him Martin Wade Seay Jr., after 
Martin W. ‘‘Pop’”’ Seay. Pop and his crew were off 
duty and across the Venezuelan border when they 
carried out their massacre, so the oil company 
could not be held legally responsible for their act; 
nevertheless, the company assumed the responsibil- 


get, \ 
Pop Seay stopped Alany™ 
Hubbard from “finishing 


the littlesboy. One of the ~~ 4 
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drawing by Bob Ibafiez 


Although his rifle wounds 
caused him weeks of pain, 
little Martin didn’t cry — 
he didn’t know how. When 
the oil men gave him a toy 
bow with arrows, Martin 
happily posed for pictures 
and soon became the most 
photographed child in all 
of Colombia. 
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and collected $8,000 toward a trust fund to help 
pay for his education. 


Although the rifle wounds in his arm and groin 
must have caused him weeks of pain, little Martin 
never cried. He didn’t know how. It wasn’t until 
months later while playing among white children 
that he learned how to cry. 


When | met Martin (Mar-teen), he was working  * The Cajuns of Louisiana 


as a mechanic in the Tibu oilcamp’s machine shops. are descendants of the 

. " fi “Pesad wes French immigrants who 
| asked him how he liked his work. ‘‘Pesado — it is colonized Acadia, an area 
too hard,” he replied. Martin didn’t remember a which is now Canadian 
word of Motilone, but had mastered both Spanish aime ss asd 

. _ m 2 Brunswick and also 
and English. He spoke English with a lazy mixture part of Maine, U.S.A. 
of Louisianan Cajun* and Texan drawl. He was A hard-working and 
soft-spoken and seemingly self-conscious. His face religious people, the 


Acadians tried to remain 


was very Indian. For a man only five-feet-four-inches neutral during the 

tall, he was amazingly powerful, but his handshake French-British struggles for 
was disgustingly weak and flabby. Although he had etude tate but 

a roll of fat around his waistline, his legs, arms and that they might incite the 
chest were padded only with heavy muscle; he local Indians to take up 
could pick up a 200-pound engine block as if it font the English, deciged 
weighed half as much. His movements were fluid, to demand that all 
smooth and lazy, like those of a fat tomcat. Acadians pledge an 


oath of allegiance to 
England. When the 
Acadians refused to do 
so, they were expelled. 
About 6,000 were 
shipped off to British 
colonies further south; 
later many of these made 
their way to Louisiana 
where their descendants, 
the Cajuns, now live. 
Remnants of the 
Acadians' French-Indian 
dialect has left a strong 
accent in the English 
Pronunciation heard in 
some parts of Louisiana. 


Martin had mastered Spanish 
and also “’Drillers’ English,” 
which he spoke with a lazy 
mixture ot Louisianan Cajun and 
Texas drawl. Amazingly power- 
ful, his handshake was disgust- 
ingly weak and flabby. 
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Martin checked the breech 
of his rifle: ‘“You try that 
and I'll shoot you dead.” 
They didn’t test him. 
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He married Ana Dolores Lemus, a doe-eyed 
beauty of Colombian birth. She is about ten years 
younger than Martin and fiercely proud of their 
little daughter and son, Martha Cecilia and Martin 
Alfonso. The boy aptly fulfills his father’s claim 
that ‘‘he is a chip off the old block.” 

Martin was so polite and friendly it was hard to 
imagine him capable of getting angry and mean, 
but the men in camp claimed that he could. They 
told of the time when Martin, serving a hitch in the 
Colombian army, was sent to do patrol and guard 
duty in the whore section of Cucuta. Several half- 
drunk oilcamp buddies came up to him and said, 
“What luck! Our old friend Martin is in charge of 
guarding the whores. Now we can go in and have 
fun, run up big bills and leave without paying.” 

Martin checked the breech on his rifle and re- 
plied softly, ‘“‘You try that and I’ll shoot you 
dead.” They didn’t test him. 

Martin, however, was no stranger to the whore 
section. In his single days he drank, got in brawls, 
and landed in jail; he had been brought up among 
free-spending, hard-drinking oilmen. During all of 
his youth Martin was on a Colpet expense account, 
so it probably was the sobering facts of marriage 
that taught him the value of money. ‘‘Before he 
got married,’’ one Colpet administration official la- 
mented, ‘‘Martin would often spend days in the 
red light district, running up big bills which he 
would sign and say, ‘Charge it to Colpet.’ 

“This boy is capable of spending any amount of 
money given him,” | read amonga long list of griev- 
ances filed in Martin's record at the personnel ad- 
ministration office in Tibu. There were complaints 
filed by his schoolmasters and the various boarding 
homes where he lodged during his school days. Mar- 
tin had been, it seems, a very normal, and a very 
spoiled, child. In going through his files several 
days after | first met him, | came upon an old 
browned photograph of two men standing amid ~ 
jungle vegetation and pulling a frightened Indian 
child to his feet. One of the men had a machete. 

“That is a picture of Martin getting captured,” 
Ralph Sholtz, who was showing me the files, ex- 
plained. Just then Martin walked into the office and 


When single, Martin was no stranger 
to Cucuta’s whore section; brought 
up among free-spending, hard- 
drinking oilmen he drank, got in 
brawls, and landed in jail. Now all 
that was behind him — he was 
married to doe-eyed Ana Dolores 
Lemus who was fiercely proud of 
their children: Martha Cecilia and 

Martin Alfonso. 


Martin silently studied the photograph; 
it showed him as a child being pulled 
from the brush, the day of his capture. 
He left the room without uttering a 
hint of his thoughts. 


looked over my shoulder at the picture. He didn’t 
say anything, and a long, embarrassing moment 
passed among the three of us. Finally Sholtz broke 
the silence. ‘‘Martin, do you know who that is?” 
Martin didn’t take his eyes from the picture as he 
shook his head and said, ‘‘No,”’ in his soft southern 
voice. 

“‘That’s you, Martin... that’s you,” Sholtz said. 

Martin’s face remained expressionless, but | de- 
tected a deep wonderment in the depths of his 
Indian-black eyes. And again the long embarrassing 
silence. Martin leaned over the photograph and 
studied it without touching it, then he left the 
room without uttering a hint of his thoughts. 

The next day | met Martin in the mess hall 
where the oilmen ate. He asked if | could make 
him a copy of the picture. | told him | would. 
When | brought it to his house, he called his wife 
and children. ‘“‘That’s me in this picture,” he told 
them. His little son examined it without comment. 
His little girl didn’t take any interest. His wife took 
it to the chair by the window and studied it for a 
long, long time. She never revealed a single thought. 
Finally, | excused myself to go back to camp. Mar- 
tin walked with me and along the way he confess- 
ed: “You know, I’ve always suspected something. 
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Baptized a Catholic, 
Martin couldn’t recall 
when was the last time 
he‘d been to church. 


FIRST COMMUNION 


Martin posed with his 
godparents: Mrs. Helen 
Short of Omaha, Nebr., 

and Petrélea’s camp 
boss, Alfonso Bricefio. 


The fellows used to tell me, ‘Martin, you’re not a 
Colombian; you are a Venezuelan.’ | asked Alfonso 
Bricefo, my padrino godfather, what the boys 
meant by that, but he never would explain. | pick- 
ed up a little information here and there until | 
learned that | was a Motilone Indian.’’ Then he 
stopped and looked at me. “‘If that is me in the 
picture, does it explain why | am a Venezuelan 
also?”’ 
| told him | didn’t know. 


HE SOON DEVELOPED A 
FEAR OF OTHER 
: MOTILONES 

Martin liked to go fishing — but, 

_ when he imagined that other 
Motilones were near, he would 
lock himself inside the pickup 
and refuse to come out. 
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Martin doesn’t have a birthday. He doesn’t real- — 


ly know how old he is. Some of his captors thought 
he was about four when they caught him. Others 
guessed he was six. He might have been older. They 
all agreed that he was a natural-born athlete; he 


was limber as a cat and even seemed to be double- | 


jointed. His belly muscles were hard and when one 
of the men handed him a bow, Martin, drawing it 
full, instinctively braced the bottom tip of the bow 
between his big and second toes. Although in his 
studies numbers always remained a mystery to 
Martin, he was the hero of every football game he 
played. At rifle and pistol matches he couldn't be 
beaten, and very few men could outdo him at the 
ping-pong table. 

When Martin was in his teens he dropped in to 
watch an Olympic diving team putting on a spring- 
board exhibition at Barranquilla’s Hotel El Prado. 
He watched for a while and then, deciding that it 
looked like fun, asked if they would let him try it. 
They did, and Martin stole the show by perfectly 
imitating every combination he saw — on the first 
try. 

In the Colpet files | came across a letter which 
Martin wrote in 1952 when he was at a Barranqui- 
lla boarding school, one of several in which he 
studied over a period of 12 years. In meticulous 
handwriting, he pleaded with his Colpet guardians 
to let him go to aviation school. ‘‘All we do here is 
eat, run, pray, play and study,” he wrote. “I want to 
go to Mexico and learn to be a pilot. To find the 
time for this | would be willing to sacrifice a 
month from my summer vacation.”’ 

His guardians dismissed the letter as a passing 
whim, but that dream still lingers in Martin's heart. 
“If | were a pilot,” he confided in me, ‘‘l would fly 
to the United States.”’ 

Martin came very close to becoming an Ameri- 
can four years after his capture. In 1943 when Pop 
Seay’s mother learned that her son had captured a 
little Indian boy, she wrote to Colpet officials and 
asked for permission to adopt him. Although Mrs. 
Angie Seay never left Madisonville, Texas, to come 
and see little Martin, the oil company weighed her 
request and decided that she had more to offer the 


Martin mastered every 
sport, especially swimming 
and football. Other chil- 
dren his age found Martin 
“too rough,” and refused 
to play with him. His 
heroes were the company’s 
pilots, and he dreamed of 
learning to fly. 
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boy than they. Oil company officials asked the 
Colombian government to permit the adoption. 

Pop was working in another oil field when he 
learned of his mother’s actions and put a stop to 
the adoption. Pop Seay never recognized any obli- 
gation toward his Indian namesake and Martin 
cannot remember having ever seen him. Neither is 
Martin aware of a letter which Pop Seay wrote to 
Colpet officials stating, ‘‘My mother is 60 years old 
and is getting childish. She doesn’t realize that, be- 
cause of the snob and race line in Texas, this Indian 
child would be considered as socially inferior as a 
Mexican. It would be an injustice to let her adopt 
the boy.” 

Colpet officials reviewed the matter and agreed. 
When denied the adoption, Mrs. Seay wrote Colpet 
officials that she would provide for the Indian boy 
in her will and leave him ‘“‘money to buy mules and 
some land.”’ Nothing more was heard from her. 

Martin had his moody spells. Since childhood he 
had gone to Dr. Alfredo Landinez’s home to seek 
advice on personal problems and knew the doctor 
so well that he called him ‘‘Alfred.’”’ Dr. Landinez 
told how Martin, as a boy, was just as afraid of the 
jungle and the Motilones as were the other men 
in camp. When the men took him fishing he would 
stay in the pickup, roll up the windows and lock 
the doors. 

“The oilcamp acquired a couple more Motilo- 
nes in 1952,” Dr. Landinez added. “Edward L. 
Karolewicz, pipeline maintenance man from the 
Bella Vista camp, found two unconscious Motilone 
boys lying along the road north of here; they were 
about 9 and 15. The camp boss threw them into 
the back of his pickup and brought them to the 
Petrélea Hospital. We decided that they were dying 
of some kind of viral infection and shot some peni- 
cillin into them, | never saw such a marvelous re- 
sponse to antibiotics. Within two days they were 
fighting us off and we couldn't treat them any 
more. 

“We were going to turn them loose, but an ety- 
mologist in Bogota learned we had them and got 
government permission to come over and study 
their language. He spent three months taping their 


The circumstances 
surrounding the capture of 
two other Motilone boys 
were caretully shrouded 
with mystery. Finally, 
when the two “Chibios”’ 
became disrespectful and 
unmanageable, Beretania’s 
- Monsignor Diaz Plata turned 
them over to a Capuchin 
mission in Zulia, 
Venezuela. 


conversations. At that time it was believed the 
Motilone language was closely related to the Chib- 
cha Indian tongue, but the tapes didn’t reveal any 
similarity. When the boys seemed sufficiently do- 
mesticated, they were taken to Bogota, and then 
to the northern Guajira Department, where an at- 
tempt was made to relocate them among the local 
Indians. The experiment ended in failure; the Moti- 
lones became belligerent and couldn’t get along 
with the Guajiros, so they were given to a Catholic 
priest, Monsignor Diaz Plata, who brought them 
back here to Tibu. 

“The padre thought to educate the two, but the 
Motilones were so disrespectful to their teachers 
that he abandoned the project and turned them 
over to a Catholic mission in Venezuela. | think 
that the Motilones are still there.” 
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Rs. i The more | learned about this feud of oilmen 
o .versus Motilone, and the business of kill and cap- 
» » ture, the more interested | became. Like a jigsaw 
puzzle, the Motilone picture was starting to take 
some shape, and | learned that several times the 
~ Motilones had taken white captives. For example: 
-in 1910 Motilones raided a farm, killed the farmer 
and carried off his 18-year-old wife and a 6-year- 
old neighbor boy. 

The woman, Martina Gomez, was washing 
-clothes in the river when the Motilones abducted 


her. After living with the wild Indians for 15 years, ley 
she escaped and made her way up the Rio La i 


Danta to the Las Mercedes mission where she told | é 
~ her story to Padre Ordofiez. Martina was without 
clothes when she arrived at the mission; and ao 
‘ , carrying a small half-breed child, her own. She 
4 admitted that she had been a great favorite among e 

“the Motilones, and especially esteemed for her 

cooking abilities. The white boy they captured | - 
~ apparently had remained among them, and it seems A 
that Martina had left several of her offspring among ai 

the Motilones. She died in Sardinata in 1946. Her / p 39 
» story has never appeared in print. Perhaps her chil- 4 * 

dren and their offspring still live among the Indians jj 
ke and help to perpetuate the myth of “The White 
Motilones.’’ 

| visited with Mack Bowman, who was one of 
the first American oilmen to come into the Cata- 
tumbo oil fields. ‘‘Petrolea, our first oilcamp, was 
three days’ travel from Cucuta — by train, canoe 
and mule,” he said. ‘‘It was just a little clearing in 
the jungle and we called it ‘The Close to Nature 
House.’ 

“Geologically speaking, the Catatumbo area is 
very ‘young’ and we found that there was a large 
layer of oil and gas lying just beneath the ground. 
Later we learned that further underneath there was 
a much larger field. 

“When we finished building our mess hall, the 
» new cook asked me where he could get gas for his 
| stove. | took a post hole digger, walked behind the 
kitchen, dug a hole in the ground, poked a pipe §* 
= into it and led it into the kitchen: we then had all a 
_ the cooking gas we needed. The company brought # 


< 


in a light plant and, since | was the electrical engi- _ 
neer, it was my job to wire the camp. For a yard 
|pole | set a pipe into the ground and bolted flood 
lights to it. When we woke up next morning we 
found oil dripping out of the bolt holes ten feet 
above the ground. 

“Most of our first oil wells were 60 to 80 feet 
deep. Some were self-flowing. Each produced about 
20 to 30 barrels a day and they were in production 
for quite a few years before finally going dry. 
When we drilled down three-quarters of a mile into 
the lower formation, we really hit it big; we struck 
a layer of rich, high-grade oil, green in color. Any 
well producing less than 500 barrels a day we con- 
sidered a dry hole. We ran into trouble on March 5, 
1933, while drilling Well No. 1; we were down to 
600 feet when she caught fire. It burned more than 

’ 10,000 barrels a day for six weeks until we brought 

» two fire fighters — they were brothers — from Tex- 

jas to put it out with dynamite. Eventually Colpet 
drilled over 750 wells throughout the Catatumbo. 
* “When we cut a road through to Petrolea the 
Motilones came from far and near to admire the 
g lights of nighttime traffic. They used to gather ona 
_tidge high above the road from where they could 
"best watch the truck headlights. Their campfires 
were visible for many weeks, but when the novelty 
finally wore off, they left. 
' “At first the Motilones only raided to steal 
4 things; but when the oil crew from Campo Yuca 
ae to set up a rig near the mouth of the Oru 


ema 
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River, less than a quarter mile from a Motilone 
house, the Indians kept them pinned down for 
weeks; finally we had to call on William. Mayron 
Hightower, our chief pilot, to clean them out. He 
took his plane and, using an incendiary pistol, 
burned down that house and a couple of others. 
The drilling crews went back to work, but after 
that we were constantly harassed by Indian attacks. 

“The big oil executives back in New York would 
Msit back and read the log which each drilling crew 
"} had to keep as a record of their progress. Such a 
log might read: ‘. . . 8:37 a.m. hit shale at 2,360 
_ft.; 10:15 a.m. down to 2,390 ft., are out of shale 
- and in hard sandstone; 11:05 a.m. shut down rig 
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due to Inatan attack; 11:35 a.m. resumed drilling and still in sandstone. . .’ 
And so it went,’”” Mack Bowman declared. ‘“‘The men never knew when and 
where the Indians would hit next. 

“Most of the field camps had to have a stockade around them, with armed 
guards on patrol day and night. At night, gas lamps were lit and hung over the 
sides, but the Motilones liked to shoot out the glass. Each camp had two 
men who did nothing but repair lamps. These were the pressure-type lamps 
so every half hour the guards had to make the rounds and pump them up. 
Once when one of our guards reached over the stockade to do this, a Motilo- 
ne shot him in the arm. 

“By Colombian law we were forbidden to shoot an Indian, except in self- 
defense. For years the Catatumbo has been considered an Indian reserve.” 
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“At night gas lamps were lit ‘« 


and hung over the sides, but the ps 
Motilones liked to shoot out wide 
the glass. When one of our guards reached 
over the stockade to pump up a f 
lamp, a Motilone.shot him 
in the arm.” 
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| didn’t realize it then, but after talking with Bowman | learned that both 
Colombia and Venezuela were somewhat pleased with their Motilone 
problem. Both countries are forever tormented by bands of smugglers; every 
year thousands of cattle and tons of Colombian contraband are brought into 
Venezuela, while loads of Venezuelan liquor, American cigarettes and elec- 
trical supplies are smuggled into Colombia. However, with an estimated 
4,000 wild Motilones wandering freely back and forth across a 100-mile 
stretch of Colombian-Venezuelan border, it was a pretty safe bet that none 
of that illicit trade was moving through the Catatumbo because any sane 
smuggler knew better than to try to sneak his contraband through that section 
of the border. The Motilones were doing a better job than an army of 
professional border guards — and for free. 
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THE CATATUMBO APE LIVES! 


There are two men, both serious and intel- 
ligent, who know that the Catatumbo Ape 
does exist. One afternoon in late December 
1943, Antonio Alvarez, above, and Alfonso 
Bricefio, left, met him walking down the 
road south of Petrélea, on the other side of 
the Sardinata River. “It really surprised 
me,” Bricefio declared, “I didn’t think that 
we had any monkeys that big around here. 
He was over six feet tall and probably 
weighed well over 200 pounds. He stood 
there looking at us — sort of like he didn’t 
give a damn; then he turned around and 
shuffled off into the trees.” 


The Catatumbo Ape 


Precious little was known about the Catatumbo 
Jungle so perhaps it is only natural that men would 
invent hair-raising tales of spirits and half-human 
creatures who Iurk in its sinister darkness. However, 
most of the colonist-farmers who live along the 
jungle’s edge agree that Margarita is not a myth; 
she-is covered with hair, looks something like an 
ape, and does exist. Margarita, they say, walks like 
a human, is as tall as a man, has large woman-like 
breasts, and is very slow in her movements. 

Those who have heard her on clear, moonlit 
nights say that Margarita’s voice is a complaining, 
frustrated cry, like that of a deaf-and-dumb beggar. 
Men who have encountered Margarita along jungle 
trails have sworn that she approached them with 
arms outstretched, imploring them to make love to 
her. Apparently, she has had no takers, and run- 
ning away is no problem because she walks so slow- 
ly, almost painfully. No one has ever shot at her. 

Tales of Margarita always liven up a fireside con- 
versation and in some of them she isn’t so slow; as 
for instance that time a pack of dogs chased and 
brought her to bay in front of her cave, where she 
picked up a club and swatted the hounds into a 
bloody mess. 
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You can expect that sort of story from colonist- 
farmers, but | was rather surprised to hear Martin’s 
godfather claim that he, too, had encountered such 
a creature. However, it wasn’t easy to get Alfonso 
Bricefio to talk about his strange experience; it has 
caused him too much embarrassment. He hadn’t 
forgotten that when he told his men what he’d 
seen, they just smiled, asked him what brand of 
whiskey he’d been drinking, and went on shooting 
pool. 

Only one other man knows that Bricefio wasn’t 
seeing things: Antonio Alvarez. He was with Brice- 
fio when they met the thing. 

Neither of the men had been known to drink to 
excess. They hardly could afford to: Alvarez was 
the oilcamp’s radio operator, and Bricefio had been 
Petrolea’s camp boss for 17 years; he had some 200 
oilmen working under him. To hold down either of 
these jobs you had to be a reliable, levelheaded 
sort of man; that’s what makes their story so much 
more intriguing. 

Martin took me to Bricefio’s home, where | 
heard the oilman’s story. 

“This thing happened one afternoon late in De- 
cember of 1943. We ate dinner at the camp mess 
hall at 5:30 and when | got up from the table | 
went over and asked ‘Tony’ if he wanted to go for 
a drive. We took the company pickup and drove 
along the tarmac toward the refinery. After about 
six miles we crossed the Sardinata River and came 
to a straight stretch in the road. . . and then | saw 
something walking in the middle of the road. 

“Tony said it probably was a drunken man. This 
struck me as odd because there were no colonist- 
farmers in the country then; Colpet kept them out. 
If this guy was a drunk, it would almost have to be 
one of my boys. 

“The figure was walking down the road away 
from us and hadn’t seen us, so | slowed down. 
When we got within 60 yards of it, | could see it 
looked like a big monkey, more like an orangutan. 
That really surprised me because | didn’t think that 
we had any monkeys that big around here. It was 
over six feet tall, a dark grey color and covered 


‘with hair. 


“Tony and | were both kind of excited by then. 
When | pulled up closer, it must have heard us be- 
cause it stopped. So did |. We were then about 30 
feet apart. In a slow, deliberate movement it turned 
and looked at us, not bothering to move its feet — 
just swiveled at the waist and turned its upper tor- 
so. It was a big, powerful fellow, and must have 
weighed well over 200 pounds. 

“It wasn’t a bit frightened. First of all, | noticed 
the big shoulders. It looked like the sides of the 
head were covered with long, shaggy hair; | think 
that maybe there were big ears. It was still light 
enough to see this, because it was just a little after 
6 in the evening. 

“The creature looked at us for almost a full 
minute. It had a real funny expression: sort of like 
it didn’t give a damn what it saw. Then it turned 
back around and started that slow, shuffling walk 
again, finally changed course and walked off the 
road, and into the trees, 

“‘We drove back into camp to tell the boys what 
we had seen. Most of them were shooting pool and 
playing dominoes; when we told our story they 
just laughed. Since then Tony and | hardly ever 
discuss the matter.’’ 

Both men were unaware that 14 years before 
their strange encounter, a man-sized ape was re- 
ported killed along the Tarra River just north of 
this same oilcamp. Francis de Loys, the Swiss geol- 
ogist who claims he shot this creature, said that it 
was one of two which he and his men had suddenly 
encountered during an expedition through Motilo- 
ne country. Loys reported the apes had approached 
them, walking upright; then, in a fit of rage, def- 
ecated into their hands and hurled the excrement 
at Loys and his men. Loys said he and his men 
reacted by shooting and killing the smaller of the 
two, a female. They propped its corpse astride an 
ammunition crate and took a picture. 

Because it quicky decomposed, Loys couldn’t 
bring out the animal’s body to back up his claim. 
His report, plus the photograph, caused quite a stir 
among Zoologists. However, most of the scientific 
community elected to pooh-pooh his claim — and 
said it was just a big spider monkey. 
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The controversial 
photograph taken by 
Francis de Loys in 1929. 
The ape he shot was a 
female; what appears to 
be its penis is actually an 
enlarged, elongated 
clitoris. Some have 
conjectured that such 
creatures are the bastards 
of native women who have 
copulated with monkeys, 
but a Professor Georges 
Montadon said no: Loys’ 
ape, he wrote ina 
published report of his 
findings, was definitely a 
new species of man-sized 
anthropoids. He named it 
Ameranthropoides loysi 
in honor of its discoverer, 
Since then, this theory has 
neither been proven nor 
disproven; but if such a 
creature exists in the 
Catatumbo the wild 
Motilones must certainly 
know of it. 


SIDNEY DUPRE 
“Yo shore kin,” he said 
in his deep Louisianan 
voice, and | suspect 
that he was glad to be 
rid of me. 


Ape stories were nice, but what | really was 
interested in was Motilones; | wanted to see a real 
live, wild Motilone with my own eyes. But where 
should | go to look for one? Hopefully, | hung 
around camp asking oilmen if perchance they 
hadn’t seen an Indian or two lately. The men were 
Probably beginning to regard me as a nuisance. One 
morning while | was making my rounds a cargo 
truck roared into camp with 42 arrows protruding 
from its tarp. “MO-MO-MOTILONES!” the stutter- 
ing driver declared and held up an arrow that had 
entered the cab through an open window. 


“‘Where?’’ | beamed in unashamed delight. 


“Just north of here, at about Kilometer 37,” the 
driver said when he became more coherent. 


Sidney Dupre, Colpet’s big rawboned district 
superintendent, didn’t hesitate a bit when | rushed 
into his office to ask for a ride on the next truck 
headed north. “Yo shore kin,” he said in his deep 
Louisianan voice, and | suspect that he was glad to 
be rid of me. 


Colpet’s road leading north from Tibu was a nar- 
row cut that wound its way through jungled valleys 
and over hills with never more than a hundred 
yards of visible road ahead. There were a hundred 
ideal spots to ambush us from, but the Motilones 
let me down; they didn’t attack. My only consola- 
tion was that the driver was a talkative fellow and 
his favorite subject was Indians. 

“The Motilones,’”’ he explained, ‘‘don’t attack 
our trucks very often. We usually drive this stretch 
with the windows rolled up, so naturally, the ar- 
rows can’t hurt us. This past year they hardly both- 
ered the oilmen; but they sure have been shooting 
hell out of the colonist-farmers. Along these valleys 
the land is extremely fertile, and now that the gov- 
ernment has opened it up to homesteading, Colom- ~ 
bian families have been pouring in to grab up all the 
free land they can. Last month, just over there,” 
the driver pointed to a little clearing hacked out of 
the jungle, ‘‘the Motilones killed a farmer. His wife 
pulled the arrows out of his body, and when the 
law found out what she did, they came and hauled 


her off to jail. Man, they have some funny laws 
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When you drive through the Catatumbo 
you always keep your windows up. 
Every so often a truck comes into 

camp with its tarp and cargo riddled 
with arrows. When shot from a hundred 
yards, an iron-hard Motilone arrow tip 
will puncture a 10-ply truck tire; 

a 45 cal. bullet shot from that same 
distance will usually bounce off 
without hurting the tire. 
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around here; they make the Catatumbo an Indian 
reserve and then they give the land away to the 
whites.” 

“Has anyone in recent times tried to establish 
friendly contact with the Indians?” | asked. 

“We had an oilman by the name of Filemén 
who worked at the tanking station in Rio de Oro,” 
he said. ‘‘Filemon used to leave salt out for the 
Indians, They came to collect it every day and got 
so friendly that they waved back at him. Several 
times Filemon got within 45 feet of them before 
they became timid and ran away. One day he 
forgot to put out salt — and, when the Indians 
came and couldn’t find their salt, they went look- 
ing for Filemon and shot him full of arrows. 

“Several years ago a man and woman from the 
American Museum of Natural History came down 
and said that they were going to go and contact the 
Motilones. We loaned them a canoe and they went 
up the Catatumbo River. Four days later they 
came back with arrows sticking out of the sides of 
the canoe. They gave up the idea and went back to 
New York." 

When we pulled into the Rio de Oro camp, a 
howling mob of mongrels descended upon us. Hes- 
itantly, the driver and | stepped from the truck and 
waited as several curs with fangs bared circled 
around us. Finally, a dark-bearded guard came 
running to our rescue, and | agreed with every vile 
word he uttered in driving off the dogs. 

“‘Motilones used to crawl over the wire and 
come right into camp to raid us,’’ camp boss Jesus 
Paramo said, ‘“‘until we took two trucks to Cucuta, 
rounded up 200 mongrels and brought them here. 
Since then, we don’t have a bit of trouble with 
Indians sneaking into camp.” 

Later | visited with a colonist’s wife who had 
narrowly escaped being kidnapped by Motilones. 
“lI was working in the garden,” she said, ‘‘when 
three Motilone men sneaked up and grabbed me. 
Although | screamed and fought, they dragged me 
into the jungle. Then my little rat terrier heard me 
and came running, and barking, to my rescue. The 
moment the Motilones saw him, they dropped me 
and ran.”’ 
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Motilones, it appeared, had two great fears: dogs 
and guns. The camp boss explained that when the 
Motilones ambushed and killed a man they might 
strip his corpse, but never in a single instance did 
they take his gun. It seems, however, that this un- 
known weapon also must have angered them. The 
oil company had once hired a professional hunter 
to drive the Motilones out of the Rio de Oro area. 
He took several men to carry his ammunition and 
set out through the jungle, shooting off volleys at 
random every few hundred feet. 

He shot his way from one Motilone village to the 
other but never saw a single Indian. Every house he 
came to had been recently evacuated. Within two 
weeks he shot up several cases of ammunition; then, 
assuring the oilmen that the Motilones had moved 
out, he collected his pay and left. Shortly there- 
after the Motilones tore up Rio de Oro’s radio sta- 
tion and smashed every piece of equipment in sight. 

The Rio de Oro camp was a tiny island of civili- 
zation among the wildest men on earth. How many 
Motilones there were was anybody’s guess. Some 
said 2,000; others claimed 10,000. Popular conjec- 
ture was that a hundred Indians occupied each 
house. Pilots who flew over the area agreed that 
there were at least 25 Motilone houses on the 
Colombian side of the Rio de Oro (River of Gold), 
and probably a larger number on the Venezuelan 
side. The pilots said they noticed that sometimes a 
Motilone house would be abandoned for weeks, or 
even months, at a time; so probably each bunch of 
Motilones had several houses, and, in semi-nomadic 
fashion, occupied various homes during their sea- 
sonal wanderings. 

Rio de Oro was the obvious jumping-off place 
for anyone interested in going out to look for Mo- 
tilones. Deciding to go, | asked around for some- 
one who might want to come along. Not a single 
oilman expressed interest; and then | met Diego 
Milan. | took a liking to Diego from the moment | 
was warned that he was “‘a little bit crazy.” 

Diego was a short, middle-aged Colombian who 
was very bored with his work in the oil fields. He 
had a good-natured way about him and he never 
seemed annoyed by the troublesome forelock of 


sandy hair that insisted on falling down into his | 


eyes. Diego had a waistline problem, but what 


bothered him most was that life was passing him | * 


by. His dream of a life of high adventure had not 
been fulfilled, he confessed. 

Naturally, it pleased me when | heard him say: 
“| always wanted to take a boat and go up the river 


into Motilone country. .. but |! never could find | 


anyone to go with me.” 

When Sunday came, Diego and | took a pickup 
and drove to Kilometer 60, where we bribed a 
colonist into letting us use his canoe, a 20-foot 
hollowed-out log powered by a six-horsepower 
Briggs and Stratton air-cooled engine. Ingeniously 
installed, the engine was nailed to the floor of the 
canoe and its crankshaft connected to a long shaft 
poked down through a slanted hole in the back 
part of the boat. A replaceable propeller was cotter- 
pinned to the protruding end. 


There was no transmission or clutch; once the 
motor started the canoe took off. To stop it you 
shorted out the spark plug. To steer the thing you 
dragged an oar in the water and used it as a rudder. 
| grabbed the oar, Diego jerked the starter rope; 
the motor popped into action and we were on our 
way down the Catatumbo River. 

For the first hour or so, little colonist farms in- 
termittently embraced the river, and families 
waved encouragement. Eventually the river cut 
through unmarked wilderness and Diego informed 
me that we were in Venezuela. Where the river was 
wide | kept the canoe well toward the middle, but 
this wasn’t always possible, and when | had to 
swing nearer the banks Diego became silent and 
watched for Indians. Then we came to a spot where 
a tributary spilled into our river; | leaned back on 
the oar, changed our course and we started up the 
tributary. 

It was the River of Gold. 

We used our conversation sparingly now; both of 
us knew that this was strictly Motilone country, 
and an attack could come at any time. The stream 
was uncomfortably narrow and usually kept us 
well within arrow range of either bank. 


Diego became silent, 
watching for Indians. 
We were now in 
Motilone country. 
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BARRANQUILLA 


THE CATATUMBO, 
LAND OF THE WILDEST MEN ON EARTH 


Up until the mid-1960s this was the most dangerous area’ 
in the world. The wild jungles here were rich in oil, but 
the price of bringing the stuff out was always high. 
According to a controversial story in the November 
1949 issue of “SEE,” there were 20 dead and wounded 
for every mile of pipeline laid. Also, according to SEE, 
when the Indians became overly nasty, the Colombian 
airforce was called in to bomb their villages. 
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Kilometer 60, a tiny 
village of colonists 
struggling to survive in 
hostile Motilone 
country. The Indians 
delighted in raiding the’ 
place for clothes and 
machetes — and for 

the sheer delight of 
killing whites, 


The Rio de Oro oilcamp. \t had a small airstrip which Colpet 
planes used on days when the fog permitted, and if it wasn’t being 
flooded by the river of that same name. One of the world’s most dan- 
gerous outposts, Motilones were in the habit of raiding it almést nightly. 
Two years after | visited the place, the first peaceful Colombian contact 
with the Motiones was made here (March, 1963). 


The Pass of Necessity, 
most dangerous spot on 
the Rio de Oro, The In- 
dians used to like to line 
up on the high bluffs 
overlooking the river at 
this spot and shower ar- 
rows down on the launches 
and canoes navigating the 
pass. It was here that 


VENEZUELA 


Where 


Martin the oilman Jess Paulsen was hit 
Motilone in the arm by an arrow; 
was refusing to let doctors 


amputate his arm, he died 


captu red, of gangrene, 


Febr. 19, 
1939 
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BEWARE! 

We made our way up the 
Rio de Oro and through 
the dangerous ‘‘Pass of 
Necessity.’’ All of the car- 
go boats coming through 
here were protected with 
iron wire mesh (Indian 
wire). It was here that 
oilman Jess Paulsen was 
ambushed and wounded, 
back in 1937. He refused 
amputation of his arm — 
and died of gangrene. 


Motilones have never learned to put feathers on 
their arrows; because of this, it is only luck when 
they hit anything beyond 50 feet. | mulled this 
over in my mind. “This might be so,’’ | told myself, 
“but even if we’re a hundred feet away from a 
bunch of Indians when they let fly a blizzard of 
arrows — their chances of hitting us is pretty good.”’ 


Since neither of us had a gun, | decided that if 
we were attacked there'd be only one logical thing 
to do: cut the motor, jump out of the canoe and 
use it as a shield while drifting back downstream. 

| revealed my plan to Diego. “O.K.,” he said. “‘If 
they attack from the left, we jump into the water 
on the right, grab the canoe and drift.” 

The plan sounded good, and then | began won- 
dering what we'd do if they attacked from both 
sides. Eventually we came to the ‘“‘Pass of Necessi- 
ty,”’ where the river squeezed between red and yel- 
low clay bluffs. It was in February 1937, in this 
same narrow pass, that oilman Jess Paulsen was 
wounded in the arm by a Motilone arrow — and 
later died of gangrene. | could well understand why 
the Motilones had preferred this spot to shoot ar- 
rows at the boats bringing provisions to the oil- 
camp. But they didn’t attack us. My imagination 
was beginning to embarrass me when the sound 
of an outboard motor came to my ears. Diego 
heard it too, but his eyes kept searching the river 
banks. 

The sound puzzled me; who would be foolish 
enough to be up here messing around in wild In- 
dian country? Just then, a motor-powered canoe 
rounded the bend ahead of us and approached us 
at full throttle. There were two men aboard and as 
they drew closer | hailed them. There was no an- 
swer. 

When they were within two boat-lengths of us | 
saw that something was wrong. The man sitting in 
front was hunched over in his seat, clutching his 
side. His eyes were squinted shut, his teeth were 
gritted and pain was written on his face. Then | 
saw the two arrows protruding from his side and 
the red smear on his white shirt. 

They swung alongside our starboard and the 
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The two Motilone arrows 
in his back failed to knock 
tough Lamberto Patifio 
from his feet. He walked 
(p. 480) into the Petrdlea 
hospital, had his arrows 
removed and a month later 
was released. Killed in that 
April 5, 1940, attack near 
Campo Diez, was Agustin 
Montafiez (p.485). Dr. Ce- 
sario Mariano Meléndez, 
Sagoc’s chief engineer who 
opened the pipeline road 
through the Catatumbo, 
took the pictures. 


man who was handling the motor shouted; ‘‘Moti- 
lones! They ambushed us while we were digging 
alligator eggs!”’ 

Before the numbing reality of it robbed me of 
thought, | asked him, ‘‘Where?”’ 

“Less than two kilometers upstream... you’d 
better go back!”’ he called over his shoulder; they 
were on their way downstream again, at full throt- 
tle. 

We watched the pair until they were out of sight. 
Our motor had died and we were drifting down- 
stream. Neither of us spoke. Diego looked up- 
stream, and then at me. He said it first: ‘‘Let’s go 
back downstream.”’ He started the motor, | leaned 
back on the oar, and we took the canoe back to 
the colonist at Kilometer 60. 

Word has a swift way of traveling through the 
jungle. The next day we learned at the Rio de Oro 
camp that the wounded man was Pedro Santana, 33, 
a Venezuelan fisherman from Encontrados. He had 
lost a lot of blood before his companion got him 
to the Rosario hospital, but the doctors thought 
that he had a pretty good chance of recovering. 

On Wednesday the weekly DC-3 landed on Rio 
de Oro’s tiny airstrip and | was on hand to ask its 
pilot a favor. 

“Glad to oblige,”” drawled Capt. Chuck Johnson, 
the 6-foot 4-inch Texan who flew the twin-motor- 
ed Douglas for Colpet. “If you want to see Indians 
| can sure show you some. As soon as we reload 
I’m heading back to Bogota; but if you can get 
ready and come along, I’ll swing a little out of the 
way and show you some Indians.” 

| had been optimistic enough to have my ruck- 
sack with me, and felt real special when Capt. 
Johnson asked me to come forward into the pilot’s 
cabin. 

We had scarcely cleared the treetops and gained 
500 feet when Capt. Johnson pointed to a round 
clearing in the dark green jungle ahead. ‘‘There’s a 
Motilone bohio,’’ he said, bringing the big plane 
back down to treetop level. 

As we swooped past | looked down at the enor- 
mous structure, so beautifuly, so perfectly, woven. 
“That hands so primitive could build a thing like 
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that,’’ | said, half in awe; but Johnson was shouting 
in my ear, ‘‘Looks like nobody’s home!’’ He made 
another pass, but no one came out of the bohio. 
There was a single beehive-like entrance on each of 
its monstrous sides; in the clearing around it were a 
few banana trees and some long poles stacked up 
on a pile. But no Indians. 

“We'll try another. This time of the year the 
Indians are out on the river looking for alligator 
eggs,”” he explained. We passed over two other 
communal houses without seeing sign of life below. 

Then: ‘‘Looks like we’re in luck,”’ Capt. Johnson 
declared, brushing away my growing disappoint- 
ment. We were swooping down between two small 
jungled mountains and there was a big, long, beau- 
tiful Motilone house ahead with a tangle of naked 
brown-skinned people pouring out of its little 
beehive doorways. 

Our propeller blast ruffled the palm thatch on 
its roof and | saw several little yellow shafts rising 
in slow motion from the ground to meet us. 

We circled and came in again. There were about 
50 Indians standing around the house now and sev- 
eral were down on one knee holding long black 
sticks in front of them. Again little yellow shafts 
rose from the ground toward us. 

“Hey, Captain!”’ | shouted into Johnson’s ear as 
he leaned back on the controls to bring the plane 
out of the jungle and back into the safety of sky and 
space. ‘‘Those guys were shooting arrows at us!”’ 


“Yeah, | know,” he grinned. Hl 


AND THEN THERE WAS THIS 
LITTLE MOTILONE GIRL 


: She was captured in 1939, the 
same year that Martin was 
taken. It happened when the 
local “criollos’’ ambushed a 
Motilone bohio about 13 
kilometers from “A/turias,” 
a drinking place south of 

Rio Negro, Venezuela. She 
was given to a military family 
in Venezuela and became 
known as “Librada de la 
Sierra’... the little girl 
rescued from the mountains. 
She is now married and lives 
in Caracas. 


THERE IS SO MUCH MORE 
TO THE MOTILONE STORY 


My first visit to Motilone country created an implacable 
curiosity which brought me back again in 1967; and ever since 
then I have been yielding to the lure of the Catatumbo “‘selva.”’ 

The journals I compiled during Motilonia visits and research 
have evolved into a text disproportionately large to be included 
in “2 Wheels to Adventure.’’ Like the Darien Story, it too has 
budded into a separate book. Telling the fascinating process 
of taming the Motilones, my book ‘‘Catatumbo”’ is almost ready 
— and will be published in 1989. 
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CATATUMBO: 
A Story of Jungle Oil and Killer Indians. 


Catatumbo 


JUNGLE OF”; 
AND 
KILLER INDIANS 


When I began peeling back the layers 
of the Motilone-Catatumbo drama | soon 
realized that | was uncovering a story 
which would require many years of 
research. Now, after a quarter-century of 
sifting fact from fiction and tracking down 
every possible source of information, | 
offer you my manuscript. It is a big book 
and it had to be— because it deals with 
the greatest jungle story ever told. 
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To start out on a transcontinental motorcycle 
trip and play it all the way by ear might 
appear to smack of gallantry, but a little 
planning would have avoided a /ot of trouble. 
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his machine 


Se, 


Herr Liska mit his BMW 


The oil company plane that brought me out of 
the Catatumbo left me in Bogota, and there | 
caught a commercial flight back to Medellin. Land- 
ed, | hurried to the Residencias Majestic to see if 
my motorcycle was all right. During the flight it 
had dawned on me that | had planned on spending 
no more than a week in Motilone country — but 
had been gone more than three. 

Finding my motorcycle parked in the pension’s 
patio just as | had left her, | checked her over to 
reassure myself that no parts had been stolen, 
spoke tenderly to her and caressed her tanks; then 
| went upstairs to Madam Margot and daughter. 

Margot let out a wail when she saw me and 
dropped her long cigarette stick to the floor. This 
brought her daughter bursting into the room. She 
wailed too. | leaned forward so that Margot’s beer- 
keg figure could better hug me; then she stepped 
back and let her daughter take her place. Then 
they both began to weep. ‘‘We thought that the 
Indians had killed you,’’ Margot sobbed; the daugh- 
ter nodded tearfully. ‘Each night we put a candle 
in the window for you, but lately we had given up 
hope. Each time we looked at your motorcycle we 
became even sadder. So we decided that tonight 
after supper, we were going to divide it.” 
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The ring gear and pinion 
were ruined, even the cast } 
aluminum housing was 


oll seal 
in the 
drive shaft 
caused the 
whole rear 
to go out. 
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Her face was serious. She explained: ‘‘l was 
going to keep one saddlebag to remember you by, 
and my daughter the other. The boys who room 
here were going to divide up the rest.”’ 

When | saw disappointment in the faces of her 
boarders as they greeted me, | knew she wasn’t 
joshing. 

The next day | serviced my machine and then, 
to ease my mind, | decided to tear down the final 
drive unit to locate the source of a howl that had 
grown steadily louder in my ride through Central 
America. Though | am not much of a mechanic, it 
seemed best to do the work myself. Within a few 
hours parts, bearings and oily gears lay scattered on 
the patio floor, and | sat staring at them: the final 
drive unit was shot! 

The reason was obvious: a faulty oil seal had let 
all the drive shaft oil drain back into the lower 
housing of the final drive. Then, for lack of oil, a 
drive shaft bearing had seized up, broken, and its 
pieces had fallen into the gears. The ring gear and 
pinion were ruined; even the cast aluminum hous- 
ing was damaged beyond repair. 


My motorcycle repair manual’s international list- 
ing of BMW dealers showed that Colombia had one 
in Cali. | telephoned him, but he did not have the 
parts. There were only six BMW motorcycles in Co- 
lombia, he said, so he only stocked a few minor 
items such as plugs and points. 

| decided to turn to the BMW factory in Munich 
for help, for | had written them of my undertaking 
while in Mexico; Herman Rowald, the BMW dealer 
there, had done the same. Confident that factory 
officials were by now aware of the publicity value 
of my journey, | wrote them reminding again 
who I was, what I| was doing, and finally asked them 
to send the parts | needed. | explained that, since 
my funds were limited, it would be more conven- 
ient for me to send them a check after | completed 
my historic motorcycle journey from Alaska to the 
southern tip of South America. 

For two long weeks | waited for the repairs, but 
they never came. Finally, a letter arrived. | tore it 
open and blinked in disbelief at the crassness of its 
blunt message: 


Herr Liska, 


We are sorry that you have experienced 
mechanical problems with your BMW, 

The spares which you require may be pur- 
chased from any of our dealers whose address- 
es appear on the included list. Because of the 
complicated problems of international ex- 
change rates, we think it best that you make 
your credit arrangements locally. 


When the effect of this shock subsided, | tele- 
phoned the BMW importers in New York City. 
Repairs arrived by air express four days later. A 
note from Mr. Bondy, President of Butler & Smith, 
Inc., assured me that | could delay payment until 
after the completion of my journey. 

As | installed the new parts, | reflected on the 
shortcomings of an unplanned adventure such as 
mine. To start out on a transcontinental motor- 
cycle trip and play it all the way by ear might ap- 
pear to smack of gallantry, but a little planning 
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@ “Danny,! printmy own money!” Adnan beamed, and handed 
me the above flyer. He always autographed and handed these 
out selectively, and with the appropriate theatrics — to pay 
his bills, impress officials, and to assert his importance. 
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would have avoided a lot of trouble. My only docu- 
ments were my passport, driver's license and motor- 
cycle title; | had no vehicle insurance. 

At each border post the document requirements 
were different. Some of the things asked for were: 
police certificate signed by a county sheriff who 
vouched that | was not wanted by the law; health 
certificate signed by a doctor who swore that | 
was free of communicable diseases; letter from a 
banker asserting that | was not a bum; letter from a 
tourist agency which certified that | was a bona 
fide tourist. There were many others, but invariably 
they asked for a vaccination certificate which 
showed that my smallpox shot was still effective. 
Some border posts simply wanted to see my 
Passport; others demanded either a visa or a tourist 
card. There were immigration permits and emigra- 
tion permits, customs declarations in triplicate, 
passport-sized photos for everyone. Occasionally | 
was asked for the international driver’s license 
which | didn’t have. 

It was easy to become outraged by the inconsis- 
tency of their demands until one border official 
explained: ‘‘Perhaps some of our laws and regula- 
tions may seem a bit ridiculous to you, but all we 
ask is that you obey and respect them. To have the 
patience and understanding to do this is really a 
small price to pay for the privilege of traveling 
through our wonderful country.”’ 

On my journey | met an Arab motorcyclist who 
chronically lacked documents; but he never had 
the slightest difficulty while passing through Latin- 
American border posts. His secret was simple: he 
always groomed and dressed himself immaculately 
before presenting himself to officials. Through 
experience he had learned that a whiskered face 
and dirty clothes were an invitation to trouble. He 
had been traveling for five years and carried a 
“Golden Register” in which he solicited presidents 
and kings to write and wish him well in his world- 
wide travels. Usually his dignified appearance was 
enough to brush aside the normal formalities in 
crossing borders, but on a few tough cases he had 
been obliged to show his ‘‘Golden Register.” It 
never failed. 
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Less refined in his methods was a bearded Ger- 
man who had been hoboing his way around South 
America for more than a dozen years. This middle- 
aged man was a self-contained expedition — he 
pushed a wheelbarrow piled with food, water, 
tent and supplies. No jungle, mountain range, or 
desert presented a challenge that he couldn’t 
master. Although he had neither passport nor 
document, border officials never frightened him. 
Whenever they asked for papers he simply reached 
into his wheelbarrow and produced a roll of toilet 
paper and soberly submitted it for stamping. This 
man’s reputation was known throughout South 
America so most border officials simply waved him 
through. Those who refused his flimsy credentials 
soon regretted their decision. Time was no object 
to the German, so he unpacked his wheelbarrow, 
unrolled his tent and set up camp on the spot. 
Within a week or two he became such an obnox- 
ious nuisance that even the most stubborn border 
official was happy to stamp his roll of toilet paper 
— just to be rid of him. 


Since my entire wardrobe consisted of two pairs 
of blue jeans, two shirts, underwear and rainsuit, | 
could only poorly emulate the Arab motorcyclist’s 
methods of dignified elegance. With neither the 
tent nor the time, | could hardly imitate the Ger- 
man’s tactics. But | carried a Mexican magazine 
that was worth its weight in gold because it had a 
two-page picture story of my motorcycling adven- 
ture to Alaska. When | showed it to border officials 
it seldom failed to soften their hearts. 


One Latin who read the article offered me $5 
toward my cause. ‘‘l’ve always wanted to do some- 
thing like what you are doing now,” he confided. 
“But | am married and have six children and my 
mother is still living, so | cannot go. Please do mea 
favor and take this contribution so that | may have 
a share in your journey.” 


Reliable road maps had been hard to come by. 
Although Esso had done an outstanding job of 
mapping individual Latin- American countries, these 
maps could only be acquired one at a time by ask- 
ing for them personally at the main offices in each 


capital. The motorcycling Arab (he rode a 500 cc 
BSA) assured me that Esso and Mobil had contri- 
buted generously to his cause, and suggested | asked 
for financial assistance each time | solicited a map. 


| tried it three times. 


In San Salvador, Esso filled my tanks and then 
pasted Esso stickers all over them. | spent a whole 
afternoon peeling them off. 

In Honduras | told the Esso manager that | had 
just gassed up at an Esso station; and how much it 
had cost me. He smiled apologetically, said they 
had no funds for assisting travelers, but handed me 
$4 of his own money. 


Penniless in Panama City, | sought out the Esso 
office, where the manager told me that he was sick 
and tired of road bums. ‘If you don’t have the 
money to travel, why don’t you stay home?’ he 
snorted, but handed mea map. After that, | stopped 
at Esso offices to solicit maps, but never again did | 
ask for money.* 

From Mexico southward not a single BMW deal- 
er would charge me labor for servicing and repair- 
ing my machine. However, most of their mechanics 
were miserably paid, and this was often reflected in 
the quality of their work. | learned too late that one 
would be wise to supervise their work personally 
— as | should have done in Mexico City, where | 


let the mechanics loosen a sticky valve on my BMW. 


To remove a cylinder head and polish a valve is 
not much of a job, but the Mexican mechanics 
decided to tear down the rest of the motor, just 
to make sure that everything else was right. They 
did this with the innocence of children taking a 
clock apart to see what makes it tick. This was the 
beginning of aseries of motor problems that plagued 
my journey from then on. In Guatemala my motor 
pounded so loudly that | removed the cylinder 
head again and found that a washer-like valve spring 
retainer was missing. | called the dealer in Mexico 
City; he was expecting the call — shortly after I'd 
left his shop, his mechanics had brought him the 
missing piece and asked him if he knew where it 
went. | waited a week until the part arrived in an 
airmail envelope, along with the dealer’s apologies. 


* Adnan, the Syrian 
motorcyclist | mentioned, 
was never snubbed by 
either Esso or Mobil 
representatives. Why not? 
Because he was a prolific 
writer, having columns in a 
Damascus newspaper, plus 
various Arab magazines. 
Oil company officials 
could ill-afford the risk of 
incurring his wrath, 
something which could 
conceivably have negative 
repercussions for U.S. oil 
concessions in Arab lands. 
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The Mexican mechanics 
had failed to replace the 
old circlips with new ones. 
Consequently, in being 
removed, the old circlip 
lost most of its required 
tension and came off; the 
wrist pin on the piston 
then worked sideways, 
scarring the cylinder wall. 
lron filings made their way 
down into the motor 

— taking out all the engine 
bearings! 


The circlip. 
Once removed, it should be 
discarded and replaced with a 
new one. 
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Not long afterwards a cir-clip came loose on a wrist 
pin and damaged a cylinder wall.* 

My BMW R60 was a fine machine — the Rolls 
Royce of motorcycles, but, just like owning a Rolls 
Royce, it was difficult to find someone to work on 
it. Because they are expensive, there were very few 
BMW motorcycles in Latin America. Those who 
did own them claimed that they never experienced 
serious mechanical problems. Because it was 
practically impossible to find a reliable mechanic 
who could do major repairs on a BMW, | eventually 
learned to do this work myself. 

Herman Rowald, the BMW dealer in Mexico City, 
had scolded me for picking a BMW for my journey. 
“‘The BMW is strictly a road machine.” he warned, 
“‘and not built for the abuse of a trip such as you 
propose.” 

He would have been right, had | not made 
changes on the original factory equipment. The 
journey from Nebraska to Alaska and back had 
brought out its faults on poor roads, so with a little 
shop work | had changed my BMW from a Rolls 
Royce into an armored tank, and never regretted 
it. Now my BMW wore a heavy belly plate to pro- 
tect its vulnerable crankcase and pipes; a converted 
Harley-Davidson sidestand kept it parked upright 
in mud or on ice. The vulnerable chrome mufflers 
gave way to straight black pipes that frightened 
pedestrians and sent mothers flying to scoop up 
their infants from the streets. Although these pipes 
were illegal, their moaning roar won the admiration 
of every Latin policeman who heard my motor- 
cycle pull into town. 

The hard German-made seat must have been in- 
tended for brief rides and for bottoms more cal- 
loused than mine; | had replaced it with the same 
custom-made buddy seat that had cushioned me 
for 100,000 comfortable miles astride my old 
Harley. 

From thin metal plate, | fashioned a pair of sad- 
dle tanks that brought gas capacity up to ten gal- 
lons, which would allow me to ride for 600 miles 
between gas stops. But | seldom had to use these 
tanks, and for most of the trip they remained emp- 
ty, on the inside of my homemade luggage carrier. 


This rack was made from strong aircraft tubing 
which supported not only the tanks, but two suit- 
case-sized saddlebags and a B-4* bagas well. Though 
I carried neither tent nor sleeping bag through Latin 
America, my luggage was still too heavy for good 
roadability. To lower the center of gravity, | learned 
to pack the heavier things in the bottom part of 
the saddle bags. 


My supply of spare parts reflected the blind con- 
fidence that | had in my BMW; | carried the stand- 
ard tool kit, an extra inner tube, a set of plugs and 
points and nothing more. 


The two chromed deep-throated horns were a 
joy: so loud that my motorcycle always had the 
advantage. Blowing your horn is an art, and | learned 
it well. On winding roads | blew mine most of the 
time — like everyone else. 


The factory obviously never intended these mo- 
torcycles to see mud. A little puddle was enough 
to ball up the front fender and lock the front 
wheel. | never found a suitable solution, but install- 
ed an ugly slab of tin that kept the biggest globs of 
mud from landing on my head. It was better than 
riding without a fender, and it let the front wheel 
turn free. 


My biggest miskake was that in ordering my BMW 
| had not specified that it be equipped with the 
heavy-duty parts that are standard equipment on 
all of their sidecar machines. When | realized this 
need, | changed them and installed heavy spokes 
and rims, bigger tires with mudgrip tread, heavy- 
duty shocks and springs. But the low gear in the 
main transmission was much too fast for mud and 
mountain, By the time | reached Mexico City | had 
decided to reduce my speed and increase the power 
by installing a low-ratio ring gear and pinion in the 
final drive housing. The Mexican mechanics in Her- 
man Rowald’s shop had fouled up that job too, by 
damaging the oil seal whose failure caused the 
bearings and gears to go out. Maybe it really wasn’t 
their fault at all, but it was they whom | blamed 
while installing the drive unit that had just arrived 
by air express from New York City. 


* A World War II 
American Air Force 
Canvas suitcase. 


These military-issue bags 
were easily available at 


Army Surplus Stores, 


With 3 long zippers, they 


were easy to open whi 


still lashed to the 
carrier, and generous 
expansion allowed for 


le 


cramming in clothes, as 
well as ‘‘junk,’’ Unavailable 


now, for more than a 
decade. 
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When | finally got the BMW back together, Mar- 


- got came down to have a look. She sucked on her 


cigarette stick and observed apprehensively, ‘““Now 
that your motorcycle is fixed, you will be leaving 
us...?” 

“First | have some unfinished business; I’m going 
to ride my motorcycle back up north to Turbo. 
The round trip will be about 500 miles, so | should 
get back here within three days.’’ | told Margot of 
my commitment to journey from Alaska to Argen- 
tina, and explained how | had vowed to make the 
whole trip entirely by my own means — so, if | 
didn’t motorcycle the route of my Turbo-Medellin 
bus ride, | would be cheating. 

‘Sometimes when people play golf —they move 
the ball just a little, and nobody knows the differ- 
ence,” she said. ‘‘l don’t think that anyone will be 
watching you. Who will know whether you took a 
bus from Turbo to Medellin or rode your motor- 
cycle?” 

“| will know.” 

Margot still didn’t understand. 

The road to Turbo was hot, dry and monoto- 
nous. Occasionally | would encounter an overload- 
ed wooden-bodied bus lumbering brakelessly down 
a mountain with its daredevil driver depending on 
his siren for preservation. The sound reminded me 
of my parrot, Choco, who had learned to imitate 
that wail so well. 

| recalled how upon arriving at Turbo she had 
blinked her eyes and gawked at civilization; how 
she and | had brought Hugo out of the Darien 
jungles and there touched base with the first South 
American road. Now, as | rolled into Turbo, | 
sought out the Caribbean Sea, just at the edge of 
town, dipped the front wheel into its salty water 
and started back toward Medellin, where | paused 
for a day to pay my debts, repack luggage and pass 
through the ritual of rib-crushing farewells. Margot 
was sad, her daughter too. ‘‘Hurry back,” they said 
as they waved farewell, ‘‘and — watch out for 
guerrilleros.”’ 

Southward toward Manizales the road was rough 
and rutted. Sometimes | rode for hours without 
meeting a vehicle, and when | did it was either an 
overloaded bus or truck. But the road was often 


crowded with farmers and their beasts of burden. 
Oxen were a favorite pack animal here, plodding 
along with heads drooped low, slobbering from the 
heat, heavy loads strapped on their backs. My aver- 
age speed was about 25 MPH . 

| was particularly nervous on my ride through 
the provinces of Caldas and Quindio because | had 
been warned that La Violencia of Colombia was 
especially bad there; on this very road | was riding 
now, a busload of Colombians had been slaughtered 
a week earlier by a band of guerrilleros. For several 
years now, mass lawlessness had been running ramp- 
ant in Colombia’s southwestern provinces, with 
murders and mutilations a daily occurrence. 

The Colombian people had learned to live a 
rather normal life in this ugly situation which they 
referred to simply as ‘“‘La Violencia’’— the Violence. 

Nobody knows for sure when all the killing start- 
ed, or how. Some say that it began a dozen years 
earlier during rivalry for political power, and then 
when the Church put in its oar, the whole thing 
got out of hand. One Colombian cattle rancher 


La Virgini 


- The present 
route of the 
Medellin—Cali 
section of the 
Pan-American 


Highway 

is basically the 
same — with 
minor changes. 
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told me of some of the conditions which helped 
spark the slaughter. This man had vast land hold- 
ings and explained how he and most other ranchers 
had been constantly plagued by squatters who 
built homes and seized possession of sites on their 
ranches. These squatters were human scum, the 
rancher declared, who took advantage of a law 
which forbade the landowners to evict them. In 
effect this law stated that every man was entitled 
to a home in the country and to hell with the rich 
land barons. Naturally there was little chance of 
repealing this law; it had the overwhelming approv- 
al of the poor and they were the ones who decided 
the elections. 

But there are other ways to skin a cat, and the 
cattle barons were not stymied by laws or ethics; 
they simply hired gunmen to throw enough lead to 
drive the squatters off. It wasn’t all that easy, for 
squatters can be persistent when they have assur- 
ance that the law, wherever it is, is on their side. 
The ones who profited most, of course, were the 
gunmen. With the demand so great, and payment 
in cash, guns and ammunition, this profession had 
a lot of appeal among the younger men. 

And so the Violence was born. Young men who 
didn’t own a gun hired out their machete and hap- 
pily lopped off heads for pay. It got to be sort of a 
colloquial sport, this raiding the squatters. Natural- 
ly, when supply exceeded demand, things got out 
of hand. Just because the boys couldn’t land a job 
didn’t mean they had to stay home and mope 
while the others were having fun for pay. Instead 
they went out on their own to shoot up squatters, 
farmers, or, better yet, plunder rich ‘‘aristocrats”’ 
in the small villages. Even without spoils to divide, 
there was always the vicarious thrill of having suc- 
cessfully pulled off another bandit raid. 

Jealousy developed among this new clan of self- 
styled bandits and they tried to outdo each other 
in winning a reputation. It wasn’t easy to become 
outstandingly infamous because there were so 
many in the business. The smartest ones learned 
that sheer numbers of murders, plus improving on 
new forms of brutality, was the key to fame. 


_“Chispas’’ (Sparks) became famous because he 


butchered 3,000 Colombians — that they were 
mostly women and children didn’t really matter. 


One bandit delighted in waylaying buses, only. 


buses, and after lining up the passengers at pistol 
point, he cut off their ears and made each one eat 
his own pair. Then he killed them. Naturally, his 
name appeared in all of the papers, even in some 
other countries. 

One clever young man designed his own trade- 
mark: the ‘‘necktie cut.’”’ His victims were held at 
gunpoint and slashed just beneath the jaw, then the 
tongue was pulled down through the opening. 
Everybody talked about that one: ‘la franela.,’ 
Those bandits who didn’t murder much and lacked 
the ingenuity to develop a new form of mutilation 
were scarcely worth mentioning. For each bandit 
the police killed, a dozen new ones sprang up. 
Their names were self-given, names like The Beast, 
Sure Shot, The Giant, The Queer, Black Blood, 
The Axe (he used one), The Thinker, Black Bird, 
Angry Tongue, The Champion, The Detective, The 
Quiet One, The Hot Pepper, The Monkey, The 
Little Dog, The Vengeance, The Eye, The Nose, 
and so it went. It was hard to find an original name 
anymore; there was Fly No.1, Fly No.2, Fly No.3. 


Bandits were thicker than flies in the southwest- 
ern provinces and the police couldn’t cope so they 
called in the army. The army didn’t know which 
Fly to start with. A group of soldiers chasing the 
spoor of a killer could run themselves silly, so they 
assigned a captain and a lieutenant to a squad of 20 
infantrymen. However, it didn’t work; the bandits 
were experts in guerrilla tactics. Whenever they 
ambushed such a patrol they simply shot the two 
officers, and the soldiers surrendered, then joined 
them. In Colombia, enlisted men were sadly 
underpaid, poorly fed, and their work was always 
dangerous. No wonder they took their guns and 
threw in with the bandits — better pay and much 
safer. 

The army lost many guns and men before the 
brass realized what was happening: some patrols 
had no sooner started out when the soldiers shot 
their officers and went out to joint the bandits, or 
formed their own bands. Then the government 
decided to arm the- defenseless peasants and have 
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them solve their own problems, thinking that may- 
be a peasant stood a better chance of getting a 
bandit in his sights than did a soldier. It didn’t turn 
out that way. A gun is power, and when it was put 
into the hands of those who have never had it be- 
fore, the inevitable happened: they, too, became 
bandits. 

Politically, everybody had to choose sides. Con- 
sequently, villages became identified by their party 
affiliation. Endorsing Colombia’s rampant and 
sanguinary inter-village feuds, Antioquia’s fanat- 
ically Conservative Catholic Bishop Builes announc- 
ed publicly: ‘‘Killing Liberals is not asin.’’ And so 
motivated, the Violence went on — and on. 


The city of Manizales was reeling with the rib- 
aldry and mad abandon that comes with drinking, 
dancing and feasting — the annual Feria was in full 
swing. As | rode through the tinsel and confetti of 
its streets'| was tempted to plunge into the festiv- 
ities, but deciding that | could ill afford the luxury, 
| rode on toward Cartago. But the merriment had 
affected my driving and | was riding more reck- 
lessly now, clocking about 45, when | saw a rope 
strung tautly from tree to tree across the road! 

| slammed on both brakes, but too late. Rather 
than suffer decapitation, | lurched sideways, 
brought the machine down on its side and slid 
underneath the rope. When the dust cleared, | 
looked up to see dozens of children beating on 
pans and squealing with delight. There were older 
folks too, laughing as if my misfortune were their 
good fortune. 

One old fellow who obviously had been drinking 
stepped up and jabbed at me with his cane. ‘‘Ah, 
Senor Conductor," he said, ‘‘pardon us for inter- 
rupting your journey, but there has been a mar- 
riage in our humble village — how much money do 
you wish to contribute to this fine young couple?” 

Like an old sorehead, |! got out from under the 
machine, brushed myself off and, checking to make 
sure my machine wasn’t damaged, rode on without 
even wishing happiness to the bride and groom. 

At first | cursed the stupidity of these people, 


‘but as the day wore on | felt foolish for my anger 


A strange creature 


« 2 lay belly-down, slowly | 
* creeping across 
the road. 


and lack of understanding, and sort of wished | had kicked in a peso or two. 
In Colombia it isn’t unusual for a penniless couple to marry with the hope 
that their village will respond generously. 

In the lowlands near Cali a strange creature lay belly-down, as if in agony, 
on the road. | watched its slow, crawling movements: a mother three-toed 
sloth, with infant embracing her, was dragging herself across the road toward 
a tree. It was a weird, hairy, long-limbed creature with huge, hooked claws 
and a half-human supercilious grin frozen on its face. | watched for half an 
hour until the sloth reached the tree and made its way toward the branches, 
where it hung upside-down, fed on the leaves and nursed its infant. As if to 
convey that it was aware of something | didn’t know, the grin never left the 
sloth’s face. 
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Although the harmless tree sloth is the most 
lethargic member of the animal kingdom, its spe- i. 
cies has survived from the age when saber-toothed) 
tigers and other giant beasts battled for possession 
of the continent. Perhaps that is why the grin is 
there — the sloth had a secret which man has never | 
learned: that /ethargy is the key to survival. Wasn’t 
it true that the more active a culture, the more 
rapidly it rose; and then in dropping from its 
peak — the more crushing its destruction? When 
American Peace Corpsmen wade through the rice 
paddies of India — what recompense do they offer 
the HinddG farmer when they try to convince him 
that he must abandon his water buffalo and arise 
from his torpor? The Hindu, in rejecting this 
change, stupidly condemns himself to a legacy of 
survival; almost certainly he will still be plowing 
with his water buffalo long after the society of the 
great United States has been lost from memory. 
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A supercilious 
grin frozen on its 
face, the three-toed 
sloth is the jungle’s 
answer to Leonardo 
de Vinci’s “Mona Lisa.” 
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So musing, | came to Cali, a city of lovely tropi- 
cal climate and world famous for beautiful women. 
| had been anxious to reach Cali because | wanted 
to see if there really could be a city with women 
more beautiful than those of San José, Costa Rica. 
For two days | reserved my judgment and spent 
my afternoons sitting in sidewalk cafes sipping 
Cokes and watching long-haired, curvaceous crea- 
tures glide by. 

Seldom did | see one alone; usually they came in 
tittering groups of three to ten, hurrying to their 
weekly passion of watching American movies at 
the matinee. When the movies were over the girls 
moved into cafes to drink malts and discuss every 
detail of actors and plots. Then they would glance 
at their wristwatches, gasp, and hurry home before 
darkness overtook them. After that, the men had 
the cafes and streets to themselves. 

At the end of the second afternoon, | made my 
decision: the women of San José may not have 
been quite as beautiful as these of Cali, but. they 
certainly were more feminine. Perhaps it was be- 
cause the Costa Rican beauties tried their very best 
to be feminine — because they outnumbered their 
men nine to one; whereas in Cali, it seemed that 
the opposite was true. 

The Pan-American Highway south of Cali was a 
rutted, dusty trail that lost itself in every town, 
and usually | had to ask villagers to show me where 
it emerged. South of Popayan the road become 
worse; and filling stations were unknown. However, 
gasoline was available — if one could locate the vil- 
lage store which sold it from a barrel. Prices varied, 
depending upon how much the shopkeeper felt the 
traffic could bear. Usually | paid about ten cents 
for each pitcherful. 

Beyond Pasto, the road clung desperately to 
sheer mountain walls; it made me dizzy when | 
glanced sideways for a glimpse of the panorama of 
perpendicular real estate slashed to ribbons by 
canyons and gorges. | rode cautiously, trying to 
dodge rocks that had tumbled onto the road, and 
whenever possible | hugged the left side for the 
reassurance of the granite and dirt of mountain 
wali! — then | came upon a dilapidated bus doing 
the same. 


| followed at a distance to avoid his dust. The 
old tin crate, brown with rust, was criminally over- 
loaded with passengers. Its whining gears never got 
up enough speed to get out of low. | dropped back 
into low gear also, bided my time for half an hour, 
and then decided to pass. | moved into the cloud 
of dust and blew my horn. Nothing happened, so | 
blew my horn again. The bus driver wouldn’t move 
over; he liked the left side of the road and the safe- 
ty it offered. Sick from gagging on his dust, | de- 
cided to pass him on the right side, even though 
there was less than four feet to spare between the 
bus and the edge of the cliff. 


The passengers pushed their noses against the 
windows to see if I’d make it. | didn’t. Just as | 
pulled alongside, the bus driver swerved to avoid a 
boulder and came within a hair’s-breadth of shov- 
ing me off the cliff. | hit my brakes, dropped back 
to swallow my insides into place, and tagged along 
for another hour or so. The nature of the road 
remained the same and it was getting late. Finally 
| yielded to my growing reluctance to ride this 
treacherous trail after dark and once more made 
my bid to pass. 


‘| blew my horn, but the driver hadn’t changed 
his mind. Thumbing the horn button into one con- 
tinuous blast, | gripped the handlebars and eased 
my front wheel into the narrow space along the 
right side of the bus, and inched ahead. Gagging on 
dust, | was alongside the bus’s front fender when a 
boulder appeared on the road ahead; and | sensed 
the bus moving to the right to avoid it. | felt the 
bus’s fender nudge my left saddlebag, and there 
was nothing but empty space to my right. 


“ESTUPIDO!! IDIOTA!!”’ \ bellowed, and 
brought my left fist crashing down on his thin, 
rusty fender; | felt the tin give under the blow and 
bashed it again until the driver gave me the space | 
needed. Instead of moving away | dropped back 
alongside the bus’s open door and screamed every 
vile word in my vocabulary at the driver who, wide- 
eyed and frightened, wrestled with the slack in his 
steering wheel. Finally | spit on his fender and 
gunned ahead. 
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With darkness my anger subsided and the road 
improved. | had hoped to reach the Ecuadorian 
border that night, but about 9:30 my rear tire 
went flat and after changing inner tubes | discov 
ered that my tire pump was broken. Vaguely, | ~ 
recalled a little village some two hours back. A 
passing farmer stopped to graze his donkey and 
visit; he told me that it was more than an hour’s 
drive to the next village where he thought | might 
be able to borrow someone’s bicycle pump. 

| decided to wait and hail a vehicle. About mid- 
night, a pair of bobbing headlights came down the 
road and stopped. ‘‘Do you have a tire pump?”’ | 
called out to a bus driver. 

“‘No, but | have an air compressor.’’ He reached 
under the seat and pulled out a long air hose, lifted 
the hood and fitted it to the fanbelt-driven com- 
pressor. Then he raced the motor and within a 
couple of minutes my tire had enough air and | was 
ready to travel again. 

The driver detached the hose and coiled it back 
under the seat. | helped him close the hood — and 
then | saw the familiar bashed-in dents on his rusty 


right fender. The passengers clambered back aboard 
the bus. ‘‘Thanks a lot,” | said, my face flushing. 
“That’s what you get for being so angry,’ the 
driver said. 
| straddled my motorcycle; and he waited until | 
went on ahead. i 
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I wanted to buy a shrunken head. I’ve wanted to 
own one ever since childhood when on my Pan- 
American Highway dream map | saw one dangling 
from a feathered lance along the road in Ecuador. 
The visions of high adventure which it conjured up 
in my mind were still with me, and | had avidly read 
every tale written by the explorers who purported- 
ly had ventured into the jungles of the wild head- 
shrinking Jivaros. 

Memories of these tales welled back to the sur- 
face as | left Colombia and made my way upon 
Ecuadorian soil, where | soon came upon a huge 
stone sphere in the middle of the road: a monu- 
ment marking the imaginary line where the hemis- 
pheres and the seasons meet. My BMW rolled me 
into the bottom half of the world as the cobble- 
stoned Pan-American Highway wound through dry 
mountains, and, then tiring of them, coiled down 
toward the green valley and red-tiled roofs of Qui- 
to. The snow-capped volcanoes that look down 
upon the sleepy city left me with the feeling that 
here, more than anywhere else, adventure is but for 
the asking. Quito has an air of mystery that makes 
any adventure story you hear there believable. 


The cobblestoned 
Pan-American 
Highway wound 
through dry 
mountains. 


/ came upon a barefoot girl standing ‘by a huge stone sphere in 
the middle of the road. | lingered there for a moment, and then 
my BMW rolled me down into the bottom half of the world. 
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As soon as | found a room and a safe place to 
park the motorcycle | went downtown to check 
the market on shrunken heads. | had a lot to learn. 

In Ecuador a shrunken head is called a fsantsa 
and most souvenir shops had some to sell, but all 
were imitations. Some were fashioned out of long- 
haired dog skins, others out of the hides of shaggy- 
haired anteaters; and even some from the tails of 
horses and cows. All were molded into amazing 
resemblances of human faces. With expert shaving, 
the eyebrows, eyelashes and mustache were made 
to look like the real thing. Long, black scalp hair 
was convincing; as were the well-formed lips, 
which were always laced shut. But a glance at the 
ear was enough to reveal them as fakes. The human 
ear cannot be imitated with a piece of animal skin. 
They sold for about $5. 

| told the vendors that | was only interested in 
the real thing, and after that they avoided me. In 
Ecuador it is a federal crime to deal in human 
heads. Bringing one into the United States is also 
forbidden and any person caught with an unau- 
thorized shrunken human head is subject to being 
charged as an accomplice to murder. 

The missionaries working with the Jivaro Indians 
had pushed this law through; naturally, they didn’t 
want the Jivaros to get into the business of shrink- 
ing human heads for money. However, this law has 
never been tested in court; it might be hard to 
enforce if the prosecution couldn’t prove that the 
tsantsa had not died a natural death. 

But after I’d been in Quito for several days, an 
acne-faced shifty-eyed Ecuadorian approached me 
and whispered an arrangement for a clandestine 
meeting with a bootlegger who had two shrunken 
heads to sell, one of each sex. At the rendezvous | 
picked them up. |} looked at the ears: they were 
perfect — no aniiial skins these. ‘‘How much?” | 
asked. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars for the pair,’’ he re- 
plied, his voice moist and nasal. 

Examining the male head closely, | noted that, 
where the nape of the neck had been severed, the 
skin was quite thin: a dead giveaway that it was a 
monkey head. On a human tsantsa, this skin would 


* Onahuman body, 
the thickest skin is 
found on the bottom 
of the feet and nape 
of the neck. 


have to be as thick as bacon rind.* What puzzled 
me to was that the hair was so long, much longer 
than that of any American monkey. But lifting the 
hair | saw why: the cranium of the monkey scalp 
had been removed, and, with expert stitching, a 
piece of horsetail had been sewn in its place. 
: But when | examined the woman’s head, thick 
dl nape skin showed that it was genuinely human. 
Pd ' However, the workmanship was very poor and the 
features were contorted unnaturally. Only out of 
‘curiosity | asked how much he wanted for the 
woman’s head. ‘‘l can’t split up the pair — they 
were man and wife,”’ the bootlegger answered, as 
if he really believed it. 

The whole affair was becoming rather sinister 
and | was now aware of how dingy the room was, 
and that the door was locked behind me. | began 
to feel claustrophobic. Wanting to leave, | thought 
it wise to excuse myself by saying | would go try 
to raise the money. He unlocked the door and let 
me go. 

It was most disappointing. | had read that Jiva- 
ros did such good work that the facial features of 


The name ‘Jivaro’ 
the shrunken head always closely resembled the = (yHEE-ya-ro) 


original. The woman’s head didn’t confirm this. It is more properly 
was so sloppy that | began to ask questions, and written with an 
eventually found out why: her head had not been accent mark over 
shrunk by a Jivaro — but by someone in Quito. the ‘i’ (Jivaro). 
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Shrunken human heads were in such demand 
that there just weren’t enough around. | learned of 
One young man who paid his way through medical 
college by pilfering fresh graves for heads to shrink 
and sell; there was always some gullible foreigner 


a willing to pay for the thrill of owning a shrunken 


head. Traditionally, any foreign consular officer 
who had finished his tour of duty in Ecuador 
would go out and buy a pair of shrunken heads to 
take back home to show his friends. 

Quito had a number of shrinkers, some of whom 
hung around the city morgue. Whenever a beggar 
was found dead in the streets, predictably some- 
one came to the anfiteatro to claim the body. It 
wasn’t unusual then to find the corpse back out in 


| the street again, with the head missing. In such cases, 


NOTHING PHONY HERE: 
THIS IS A 
GENUINE HEAD 
OF A FEMALE VICTIM 
OF THE JIVAROS 
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the beggar’s head will end up in some little work- 
shop where the scalp is ripped open to remove the 
skull; then the cut is stitched shut. Without 
attempting to imitate the meticulous methods used 
by the Jivaros, this head will be shrunk by a simple 
process of controlled cooking, not much different 
than that of frying bacon in a skillet. 

Of course fried bacon will eventually turn rancid, 
and a phony tsantsa will do the same unless it is 
steeped in arsenic or formaldehyde every month or 
so. | Know one American who bought a tsantsa in 
Quito for $500, brought it home but had to throw 
it away when its smell became unbearable. Even a 
Jivaro-made tsantsa will develop an unpleasant 
odor if brought to the States, due to the bacterial 
change brought about by the different climate. 
Leather belts, boots and billfolds usually do the 
same each time they are brought into or out of the 
tropics. 

| didn’t hear of anyone being arrested for grave 
robbing or snitching corpses from the morgue, but 
while | was in Quito a man and wife were caught 
red-handed shrinking the heads of nine neighbors 
whom they’d murdered. At the trial they admitted 
that they’d been in the business for years. 

After several days of snooping around | finally 
found two genuine tsantsas that belonged to Capt. 
Gonzalo Ruales, owner of TAO Airlines. They were 
from a white-haired woman and a black-haired man 
with a bushy mustache. Capt. Ruales wouldn’t tell 
me where he got them, but he had a government 
permit stating that they were legally his. 

Such permits can be issued to museums or to 
individuals who acquired their tsantsas many years 
ago. One can also get a permit to purchase a tsantsa 
from a family that decides to ‘‘get rid of that horri- 
ble thing grandpa brought back from the jungle.”’ 
One of these may sell for anywhere from two 
hundred to a thousand dollars. However, even if a 
family has owned the head for generations, this is 
no guarantee that it is genuine. It could be froma 
monkey or a tree sloth, because the Jivaros have a 
penchant for shrinking the heads of these animals, 
which they consider the reincarnation of their 
enemies.* 


A SHRUNKEN 
SLOTH HEAD 


Only the neck-skin 
revealed that it 
wasn’t human 


|; i|sawa sloth head among the Jivaro collection in 
Sag one large museum. Expertly molded and perfect of 
ear, it looked like an old man with a grizzled beard 
and short hair. Only the neck-skin revealed that it, 
wasn’t human. When | pointed this out to the mu- be’ 
seum’s curator, he said that it had always been 
labeled as a human tsantsa and, as far as he was je. i 
concerned, it was a human tsantsa. ifs 
™ Fresh Jivaro tsantsas can sometimes be bought Pe 


Bye in Quito, but such opportunities are becoming ba 
Oe extremely rare. Usually these are brought in by mS 
4 


‘e® army officers returning from patrol duty in the” 
Oriente. | talked with one lieutenant who claimed 
he had just sold a woman’s head for $600. 

““l was stationed in Macas,”’ he said, ‘‘when the 


More objectively, they 
could be used to cause the 


downfall of a particularly 
difficult enemy. To do 
this, the animal head is 
‘baptized’ with the name 
of the intended human 
victim, who then becomes 
vulnerable and responds 
to the maltreatment 
symbolically directed at 
the animal tsantsa. 


jungle grapevine brought us word that a Jivaro vil- 
lage on the lower Pastaza had been raided, and two 
heads taken. The captain and | took a patrol and 
set out to see if we could seize the heads. The In- 
dians who had led the raid were holding their 
dance feast in one of the largest Jivaria villages; we 
could hear the noise of the celebration long before 
we got to it. 
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* 


BODO WUTH: 


“'They have to go through 


all this to frighten the 
spirit to death.” 


* A bloody feud between 
rival clans had been 
raging for several years. 
Although many Achuar 
and Jivaro tribal 
members had been 
killed and wounded, 
this was the first time 
that a head was taken. 
The boy had been shot 
while in his hammock, 
his head cut off while he 
was still alive. 
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“Most of the Jivaros were drunk and dancing 
around the heads when we surprised them. We 
fired into the air, rushed in and grabbed the tsantsas, 
then pushed the Indians back with bayonets — 
telling them we had orders to burn the heads. 
Then, making sure that the Jivaros were standing 
far enough back so they couldn’t notice, we pock- 
eted the tsantsas and burned two balls of wet leaves 
instead.” 

The lieutenant told kow he kept one tsantsa and 
the captain the other; both were sold in Quito. 

Every missionary | asked proudly claimed: ‘‘Now 
that the Gospel has been brought into Jivaro 
country, headshrinking is a thing of the past.’ 
Evangelical missions like to boast of their powerful 
radio tower that has brought the Word to the ears 
of every savage, and of their 21 jungle airstrips 
which service their missions. Mike Ficke, director 
of the Gospel Missionary Union in Quito, pro- 
claimed: ‘‘We have more than 600 converts among 
the Jivaros, and thousands of sympathizers.” But 
Ficke would like to forget what happened at his 
Macuma mission on the Rio Pozanag a few months 
earlier, where some of his converts got drunk, went 
on a killing spree, hacked off the head of a 16-year- 
old boy and shrank it.* 

When Ralph Stuck, the missionary teacher sta- 


tioned in Macuma, learned that his Bible students 
were toting the tsantsa from village to village and 
holding celebrations, he tattled to the military. 
Soldiers raided a scheduled celebration, but failed 
to seize the tsantsa. The Macuma missionary then 
advised the Jivaros that they would be smart if 
they got rid of it. Obviously, the army had left a 
sobering effect — the Indians handed him the 
head.* Then his troubles began. 

Stuck, a Californian, scratched his crew cut: 
“‘When | got the tsantsa,”’ he said, recalling the frus- 
trating predicament, ‘‘almost immediately every- 
body in the jungle knew | had it. Director Mike 
Ficke called me on the radio and told me to burn it 
at once. Minutes later, Gerénimo Jaramillo, the law 
officer from Macas, radioed in and said that he had 
captured five of the killers and would need the 
head for circumstantial evidence. The government 
minister in Cuenca called in and said he wanted the 
head. The Morona Santiago district governor at 
Macas asked for it. Then the boy’s mother came in 
and said she needed the head — to bury with the 


rest of her son.” 
Missionary Stuck decided to keep the tsantsa 


and sit tight until things cooled off. They didn't. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs was clamoring for an 
investigation. Then the Army colonel from Shell 
Mera came to see Stuck. Although he had always 
followed a hands off policy in intertribal affairs, 
the colonel explained, all this recent publicity 
would make him look bad — if he didn’t take some 
kind of action. He asked for the head. 

Stuck stuck to his decision: ‘‘l gave him a 
receipt just like | gave to the mother and every- 
body else.”’ | asked Stuck what he meant by a 
receipt. ‘‘| signed a statement declaring that | 
would be responsible for the head until it was 
either destroyed or turned over to its next of kin,”’ 
he said. 

By now, the Jivaros, and even their cousins the 
Achuaras who lived in Peru, had heard about the 
incident, and all were getting suspicious. Mission- 
ary Stuck was showing too much personal interest 
in the matter, a pretty good indication that he 
must have had his fingers in the raid in which the 


* The head was sent 
through an 
intermediary to 


28-year-old Ecuadorian 


missionary, Joaquin 


Estrella, who then called 


Stuck on the radio to 
tell him he had the 
tsantsa. It seems that 


everyone was listening 


in on the same 
frequency; in no time 
at all the jungle was 
abuzz with the news. 
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* The responsible ones 
were: Timias, an 
old rascal and 
trouble-maker, and 
his son Antonio; both 
had been ambushed 
earlier that year. 
Timias survived because 
his house was 
double-walled, and 
his two wives restrained 
him from going outside to 
engage his foes in 
battle. Antonio, being 
more vulnerable 
because his house had 
single walls, was 
seriously wounded in 
the chest and his wife 
was killed. 
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head was taken. Relations between the Ecuadorian 
clans and their Peruvian cousins had never been 
good, and now they became much worse when one 
Ecuadorian political deputy got drunk and decided 
to do his bit for patriotism. He went to the Mis- 
sionary Radio studios, demanded he be given some 
broadcast time and then blurted into the micro- 
phone: ‘“‘Loyal Jivaros of Ecuador — kill all of the 
Peruvians you want!’’ Then he burped and added: 
“But bring their heads to me.”’ 

Amid all this, the United Missionary Union mi- 
raculously kept the story from the Ecuadorian 
press, but government officials were now clamoring 
for Stuck’s deportation. 

Meanwhile, it was established that the killing 
had taken place in Pastaza territory which was out- 
side of the Macas law officer’s jurisdiction; conse- 
quently, Geronimo Jaramillo had to turn over his 
five incarcerated suspects to the Puyo district 
authorities. He had captured the five by simply 
telling the Indians at the Macuma mission that 
he wanted to ‘‘just talk’? with the killers — then 
baited the warriors by taunting: “‘Are you men — 
or are you women?”’ The next morning five teenage 
warriors surrendered themselves, claiming they 
were the responsible ones. They were taken to 
Macas and escorted to the jail in Puyo; then to the 
Tungurahua prison in Ambato, to await trial. It 
was common knowledge that the real instigators* 
of the killing had not been arrested, so no charges 
were filed against the five. Six months later they 
were released. 

Missionary Stuck’s wife, who naturally had be- 
come nervous over the matter, finally prevailed 
upon her husband to ‘‘get that thing out of the 
house.’’ When things quieted down, Stuck gave the 
head to a missionary from the National mission at 
Sarayacu on the Rio Bobonaza; he in turn took it 
to Cajikwi, the Achuar Indian woman who claimed 
to be the victim’s mother. Cajikwi said that she was 
glad to get back her son’s head, and that she would 
bury it with the rest of his body. Whether she did 
or not is anyone’s guess. 

But the death had not been repaid. The boy’s 
relatives in the Pastaza district demanded blood 
money. Stuck met with them and then with the 
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* Also known as Pastaza, or 
just plain ‘Shell’ — after 
the company which had 
drilled a dry ‘‘wildcat” well 
there. 


Norman and Kathryn Smith 


*e February 3, 1961. 
Norman and Kathy Smith 
invited me into their home, 
re-introduced me to 
“good ole’’ American 
Pancakes — then, 
reproached by their 
mission superiors, asked 
me to leave. 
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When | pulled into the missionary center at Shell 
Mera,* a young couple from Ohio asked me to stay 
with them. We talked till late and | learned of the 
rivalry between Catholics and Protestants in their 
work among the Jivaros. The Catholics offered 
baptism to any Jivaro who wanted to avail himself 
of the sacrament, claiming that all Jivaros belong 
to their church. The Protestants do not recognize 
Catholic- baptized Jivaros as being Christians, and 
denounce Rome for trying to hold a monopoly on 
these Indians. The Catholics counter that the 
Protestants hold a jealous claim on the recently 
tamed Auca Indians. 


At breakfast next morning, the young couple 
seemed embarrassed. When we finished the meal 
they handed me a note that they had received from 
their superiors, telling them to ask me to leave. The 
note pointed out that they had been hired to come 
to Ecuador to help Indians — not to entertain 
travelers. ‘‘Il’m sorry. . .’’ the young Ohioan began. 
“| understand,” | said — but really didn’t.** 


Shell Mera had an airport, so | decided to fly 
into Sucua, a little village south of Macas, right in 
the heart of Jivaro country. The young couple 
offered to take care of my motorcycle while | was 
gone. Picking up my rucksack, | walked to the 
airport where | found a three-motored Junker of 
1927 vintage gassing up for its weekly flight to 
Sucua. Reminiscent of the tri-motored Fords of 
the 1930s, the plane looked like something out of 
a museum. It had hard rubber tires, and the oil- 
streaked fuselage looked as if it was made out of 
the corrugated tin from somebody’s barn roof. 


| couldn’t convince myself that it could fly. 
Apparently other passengers-to-be thought the 
same and were in the taverns fortifying themselves 
for the flight. This looked like a very good idea — 
because the pilot was among them. The German- 
made tri-motor was a loose-hinged piece of 
machinery; no sooner had we clambered aboard 
than the left motor cranked up and blabbered into 
motion. As it did, the left wing began to flap like 
the appendage of some big impatient bird. 


OFF TO HEADHUNTER COUNTRY 
IN A TRI-MOTORED JUNKER 


Things became progressively worse when the 
motor in front of the cockpit exploded into action. 
The pilot used his sleeve to wipe the grease from 
the windshield so he could make out the oil pres- 
sure reading on the oil gauge mounted on the side 
of the left motor. He didn’t bother to check the 
gauge on the right motor because its glass was 
broken, and didn’t work. 

With all three motors turning over, we passen- 
gers huddled in common fear. A crated pig among 
the cargo began to squeal; everybody crossed him- 
self and appealed to Saint Christopher. The Junker 
taxied to the end of the rutted runway, blubbered 
sporadically, lurched ahead — and almost immedi- 
ately we were airborne. | looked out at the jungle 
below; it seemed we were barely moving. 

But the Junker is a remarkable airplane.* It is so 
slow that it can land in almost any clearing, and 
its long fuselage keeps it from nosing over when 
landing on rough ground. It’s probably the safest 
plane flying in the jungles today. 


The designer of this 
incredible tri-motor was 
the German genius: 
Professor Hugo Junkers. 
As early as 1909 he had 
been projecting an aircraft 
capable of carrying 1,000 
people (something no 
aircraft has yet done). 

In 1930 Junkers put into 
commercial service two of 
his G-38 ‘‘flying-wing” 
aircraft with 2-deck 
accommodation, smoking 
rooms and washrooms. 
They used four DIESEL 
engines which left 
characteristic black 

trails similar, except 

for the color, to our 
modern jets. 
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Sucua is a tiny settlement squeezed between 
seemingly uninhabited jungled hills. Its dilapidated 
shacks look as if they had been plucked out of city 
slums and dropped here where no one could see 
their ugliness. It was raining as | sloshed down 
Sucua’s only street. There were a half-dozen shops 
offering anything from machetes to beer, and one 
of them had rooms to rent. | selected the one with 
the least number of rat holes in its walls and floors. 

A young Ecuadorian physician had been occu- 
pying the room next to mine for a whole year. He 
introduced himself and then advised me to hang all 
of my things from the rafters — to keep the rats 
from carrying them off. Having been under a 
one-year contract at the Sucua hospital, as its 
only doctor, his contract had just expired, and he 
was leaving. ‘‘l never should have come to this god- 
forsaken town in the first place,’’ he said. 


The doctor had learned the Jivaro tongue and 
gained an insight into their culture. What he told 
me ruined the headhunter image that had remained 
in my mind since childhood. Jivaros, he pointed 
out, are a gentle, docile people, and the savagery 
attributed to them was an unfortunate misinterpre- 
tation of their tribal values and customs. 


Even the Jivaros themselves can’t remember 
when it was that their forefathers began shirinking 
human heads, but it had been a useful custom 
which served an important function in the propaga- 
tion of the tribe. The doctor explained: “‘A Jivaro 
man believes that he is born without a soul, and to 
acquire one he will have to take the head of an 
enemy and shrink it. If he is capable of doing this, 
he becomes a man with a soul, and the tribe will 
consider him fit to sire children. By virtue of this, 
only the wisest and strongest Jivaro men survived, 
and it was these who sired each new generation.”’ 


The doctor pointed out that before whites came 
into the jungles the Jivaros were probably the 
largest and healthiest jungle tribe in South Ameri- 
ca. But now, except for an occasional killing, the 
tribe has given up its savagery because white men 
have taught them that shrinking human heads is 


_wrong; that the best way of acquiring a soul is by 


going to church. ‘‘Today Jivaro numbers are dimin- 
ishing,’”’ the doctor said. ‘‘They are asickly people.”’ 


Civilization and the savage had not been compati-’ 


ble — and, as usual, the primitive man was the loser. 

Christianity had not been offered to the Jivaro, 
it had been demanded of him. The first priests to 
come into the Oriente brought the army with them. 
The government of Ecuador had assigned the Ji- 
varo’s tribal lands to the Church, and the savages 
were given an ultimatum: get out of the territory 
or come to church and learn about Christianity. 
Those who chose the latter could remain on their 
lands, unmolested. 


There wasn’t much of a choice. The Indians 
knew that their spears and blowguns were no 
match for soldiers’ rifles, and that the ultimatum 
could be enforced. They realized that if they went 
to seek some other territory they would be con- 
stantly harrassed by hostile tribes. Most of the 
Jivaros decided to avail themselves of baptism and 
civilization. Many of them were now employed 
by colonist-farmers, doing field work for five cents 
(U.S.) a day. 

There was one Protestant missionary living in 
Sucua who could spend hours discussing the injus- 
tices of the Catholic church and its exploitation of 
the Jivaros. When I visited him | asked about Jivaro 
shamans and folklore. Things like that didn’t inter- 
est him, but he had noted that when one of the 
young women gave birth to twins she gave one to 
an old grey-haired woman who then came into milk 
and nursed the child. When he asked the old woman 
what had caused her lactation, she mumbled: ‘‘The 
witch doctor gave me some medicine.”’ 


The missionary had seen several similar cases 
during his 27 years among the Jivaros, but he had 
always avoided becoming too curious. ‘‘The In- 
dians use a lot of medicines,’’ he said, ‘‘such as aya- 
huasca, which induces visions and hallucinations. 
Things like that are instruments of the devil, things 
that Satan uses to deceive people. When witch 
doctors fool with their medicines they are monkey- 
ing around with the spirit world, which is full of 
all kinds of demons that are at Satan’s disposal.’’ 
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Although this missionary had spent 27 years among 
the Jivaros, he had not bothered to learn their lan- 
guage. | asked him why and he said: ‘‘l came here 
to teach these people — not to learn from them.” 


WILBURN H. FERGUSON 


ry IN HIS JUNGLE CLINIC 
Was “Dr.’’ Ferguson 
@ really searching for 
the cancer cure — 
or was he a phony? 
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Then there was the American male nurse from Riverside, California, who 
came to Sucua in 1948. He claimed to be a M.D. and took the opposite view. 
Dr. Ferguson, who looked a lot like Mark Twain, came not to teach the 
Jivaros — but to Jearn from them. His bitter feud with Sucua’s missionary 
ended in 1961, when the godly one managed to have the doctor deported. 
“Ecuador is better off without Ferguson,” the missionary told me. ‘‘He was 
trying to take our Indians away from us!”’ 


It seems that Willburn H. Ferguson had a rather erratic background. Born 
in Oklahoma, he grew up in San Diego, California; there he dropped out of 
pre-medical school to work with his wife Ruth, a registered nurse, at 
Arequipa, Peru, helping private schools get their licenses reinstated by the 
Peruvian Government. In 1936 they returned to Los Angeles, where Ferguson 
went to work in a hospital. Then in 1938 the footloose Ferguson left his 
family behind and returned to Peru, where he worked at odd jobs for another 
two years. 


When Willburn Ferguson went back to the States, he picked up his family, 
now numbering five, and moved to Weiser, Idaho, where they operated a 
small hospital during the war years. 


After the war ended, Ferguson met Galo Plaza, the Ecuadorian ambassador 
to the United States, and, sufficiently encouraged by their visit, Ferguson 
went back to South America to seek his pot of gold. He taught anaesthesia 
at Cuenca, Ecuador, and worked for a while as an anaesthetist in the Ambato 
Hospital. When Galo Plaza became Ecuador’s President, Ferguson began 
flying about the jungled Oriente, free of charge, on military planes. 
Consequently, he became involved with the Jivaros — and decided to move 
to Sucua. Upon his arrival there, he assumed his self- given title of ‘‘Dr.” — and 
it stuck. 


Dr. Ferguson then sought out the press, and announced that he was 
convinced the Jivaros held a secret cure for cancer, a disease unknown 
among these tribes. Although the Jivaros had always jealously guarded the 
identity of ingredients used in shrinking human heads, Dr. Ferguson believed 
that if he lived among them, and could gain their confidence, the shamans 
would reveal what hind of herbs they used. He further believed these plants 
could be used for shrinking cells in malignant infections. 


Ferguson claimed that European and American pathologists who had 
examined shrunken heads under microscopes were amazed to find the tissue 
cells, although reduced, had remained normal in every aspect. ‘‘The cellular 
and even nuclear membranes were found to be intact and preserved in every 
detail,’’ Ferguson pointed out. 


To some, his theory seemed plausible, and the Saturday Evening Post sent 
Kenneth O. Gilmore and Howard Simmons down to interview Ferguson. 
Using a number of Bodo Wuth’s photographs, the magazine featured 
Ferguson in their Nov. 22, 1958, issue. Among other things, the interesting 
and well-illustrated story, ‘‘Secrets of the Head-hunters,’’ with its subtitle, 
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“In quest for miracle drugs, this American, at risk of his life, searches out 
mysterious jungle remedies among Ecuador’s fiercest tribesmen,”’ gave 
Ferguson’s fabricated “‘jungle adventures’’ a ring of unmerited authenticity. 
As soon as this issue appeared on the magazine stands, Ferguson became an 
international hero. His little thatch home on the edge of the Sucua airstrip 
suddenly became the scene of bustling activity. Representatives from 
pharmaceutical laboratories flew down to talk; medical foundations offered 
money; people dying of cancer came to Dr. Ferguson to seek his help. 

“‘It was pathetic,’’ the missionary recalled. ‘‘The majority of these cancer 
patients came from Europe and from the United States. Ferguson was their 
last hope and, when he told them that he hadn’t yet found the cure, they 
had to wait a week in Sucua for the next flight out. Some of them died 
here.” 

Although himself a sickly man, Ferguson was a dynamic individual, and 
within months he learned to speak the Jivaro language fluently. He won the 
respect of every Indian he met, and paid them handsomely for their work. 

In no time at all Ferguson approached the Ecuadorian Land Reform 
Commission and applied for an exclusive plant-gathering concession encom- 
passing a vast 6,400-square-mile jungled area extending from Macas to 
Gualaquiza, and from the Andes mountains to the hypothetical Peruvian 
border. He argued that he had large contracts to fill with Merk Labs of N.Y., 
Life Labs, and H. G. Labs in Guayaquil. He also tried to acquire legal title on 
Jivaro lands — and, allegedly, wanted to divide this property among the 
Jivaros who worked for him. Several dozen Jivaro families labored in 
Ferguson’s ‘‘Wakani gardens’’ cultivating the plants he wanted to use in 
research, but he insisted that the ones he needed most were those which 
grew wild, and had to be harvested from the jungle. He needed rabo de mono, 
the monkey-tail vine, which was flat, fuzzy and had a stringy core. Jivaro 
witch doctors used it for medicine. He bought all that they could bring him, 
and also every ‘“‘natema vine’’ that they could find. 

Natema is a violent drug made from the Banisteriopis caapi vine which the 
Jivaros boil, along with the rabo de mono, to produce the natema tea, more 
commonly called ayahuasca. All Jivaro witch doctors take ayahuasca to 
induce the hallucinations through which they seek knowledge of the super- 
natural. Ayahuasca contains the hallucinogenic alkaloids harmaline, harmine, 
d-tetrahydroharmine, and probably dimethyltryptamine (DMT). The com- 
pounds and chemical structure of ayahuasca and LSD are similar, but results 
are not quite the same. In comparing the two, most users agree the brilliant, 
unworldly colors induced by LSD are considerably more exaggerated than 
those produced by ayahuaska; however, when you go on an ayahuasca ‘trip’ 
you have the advantage of being able to control your hallucinations, can 
change them at will, see whatever you want to see, or stop them by simply 
opening your eyes. The stuff is so bitter that vomiting becomes inevitable 
within 45 minutes. Jivaro witch doctors explain that vomiting is an important 
part of an. ayahuasca trip because it purges the body and soul of any 
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contaminating elements which would be found unacceptable during the 
journey into the spirit world. 

From 1948 to 1961 Ferguson had Jivaro Indians roaming the Oriente in 
search of the two vines. No amount they brought him was enough. He 
soaked the stuff, put it in barrels and shipped it to California, often a ton or 
more at a time. Ferguson never relented in trying to get a half-million dollar 
grant for his jungle laboratory-hospital; it never materialized, but he did 
have a shed where he stored his barrels prior to shipment. Ferguson liked his 
new life style in Sucua. In 1954 he brought his family from California to 
live with him. 

For the first ten years that they shared the little village of Sucua, 
Ferguson and the missionary were the best of friends and frequently visited 
each other’s homes. Whenever the missionary, who had assumed his Sucua 
post in 1943 (five years prior to Ferguson’s arrival), came to visit, he would 
fondle Ferguson’s beautifully hand-tooled rifle, an expensive Belgian gun. 
Finally, Ferguson decided to give it to him as a gift. 

Several months later, Ferguson’s milk cow escaped from her stable one 
night, and he sent his Jivaro houseboy to look for her. The Jivaro found the 
cow grazing on the missionary’s lawn. Before he could lead her off, a shot 
rang out; a few seconds later the terrified Jivaro burst into Ferguson’s study, 
blurting that the missionary had taken a potshot at him. 

Ferguson quieted the Indian and then, lighting his lantern and holding it 
high lest he fall victim to his own rifle’s bullet, he approached the mission- 
ary’s house. The door opened to his knock — and Ferguson could smell 
gunpowder. ‘‘Why are you shooting at my houseboy?”’ he inquired, acidly. 

Wordlessly, the missionary went to his bedroom and returned with a 
document; he handed it to Ferguson. It was a legal instrument which gave 
him permission to shoot anyone he caught prowling on his property a night. 

Their friendship ended and their feud began. 

When Ferguson applied for a government permit which would give him 
exclusive rights for collecting plants from the Oriente jungle, the missionary 
charged the doctor was conspiring to carve out an empire, that the vegetal 
rights he sought would also give him the right to claim the crops which the 
Jivaros raised on these lands. 

Sucua’s Catholic mission board joined in, and suggested that Ferguson was 
a charlatan who was collecting hallucinogenic plants for drug traffickers in 
the States. 

An investigation followed. In its report to the Ministry of Defense the 
Ecuadorian Secret Service reported its agents had found coca plants growing 
in one of Ferguson’s gardens. Althouth this narcotic was then legally 
cultivated throughout South America, the report cast official suspicion on 
Ferguson’s activites. The President of Ecuador studied the Secret Service 
dossier filed with the Minister of Defense, then ordered Ferguson’s depor- 
tation, in January 1961..The supposed M.D. evaporated from the scene, and 
never came back. 
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I never met this man, but | talked with several who had known him well. 
There were those who believed in Dr. Ferguson; others said he was a phony. 
Arguments pro and con were based on opinions and nothing more. His ad- 
mirers insisted that Dr. Ferguson was a brilliant, sincere man and that, 
although he had never learned the Jivaro recipes for shrinking heads, he was 
close to learning a cancer cure at the time of deportation. “‘Dr. Ferguson was 
a victim of jealousy,” José Garcia Salazar, general manager of TAO Airlines, 
told me. ‘‘He was deported because of pressure from envious individuals in 
the American medical profession, and because missionary director Mike 
Ficke denounced him — for religious reasons.”’ 

| thought it strange that Garcia was defending the controversial Dr. 
Ferguson — who still owed TAO Airlines 12,000 sucres for hauling his 
barreled herbs out of the Oriente jungles. Almost defiantly, the TAO 
official countered: ‘Coronel Duran, Ferguson’s business associate from 
Banco Pinchincha in Quito, is picking up the debts which Ferguson left 
behind with his January 1961 deportation. Sooner or later, we’ll get our 
money.” 

Bodo Wuth, an Austria-born photographer who was a close personal 
friend of Ferguson, had spent considerable time traveling with him through 
the Oriente photographing Indians. | asked Wuth if it was true what the 
missionaries claimed: that Ferguson was a phony. 

Mr, Wuth frowned; “‘I think that only one or two people could truthfully 
know whether Dr. Ferguson was truly and sincerely looking for a cure for 
cancer.”’ 

Those who cried ‘‘phony”’ insisted that Ferguson had exploited the world’s 
hope for a cancer cure. Critics claimed he had fleeced enormous sums of 
money from pharmaceutical companies, foundations and individuals. They 
pointed out that, although Ferguson had access to seemingly inexhaustible 
funds, he left Ecuador with a long string of unpaid debts. Dr. Ferguson, they 
said, left so many people holding the bag that he would never dare to come 
back. 

| met one of Dr. Ferguson’s old Jivaros, Antonio Naicta, who was still 
roaming the jungles gathering vines and shipping them to an address in 
California. This old Indian insisted that Dr. Ferguson was a good man. 
“‘He pays me promptly and generously for every shipment | send him. | 
am glad to send the vines so that he can continue his search for the cancer 
cure.” 

It was impossible to reach a personal judgement of the controversial Dr. 
Ferguson. In listening to the confusing testimonies of those who knew him, 
| sensed that those who condemned him lacked total conviction, and that 
those who supported him always had a little doubt in the back of their 
minds. Ferguson was as much of an enigma as the cancer cure that he 
claimed to seek. 

Quito has more than its share of brilliant foreigners, among them a Czech 
by the name.of Tsoika, — who, | learned, considered Ferguson a ridiculous 
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fool. ‘‘The shrinking of a tsantsa is a tanning process — nothing more,”’ 
Tsoika declared when | visited with him in his 38-thousand-dollar library 
next to his ‘“‘Akios’’ curio shop at Gornar 250. ‘‘The herbs used by Jivaro 
headshrinkers are rich in tannic acid, and, when | pointed this out to 
Ferguson, he decided to start experimenting with curare — to see if it might 
hold the cure for cancer. Curare is the poison which Indians put on the tips 
of arrows and blowgun darts. Curiously, this alkoloid poison has an effect 
similar to strychnine or Burcine; it decomposes the blood. Heart surgeons 
apply it in small doses as a relaxant to reduce heart spasms during surgery; 
then electric shock is used to get the organ beating normally. 

“Ferguson experimented with some ‘‘pot’’ and ‘‘tube”’ curare which the 
Indians brought him; both look something like tar, Even in small quatities, 
curare is a very potent drug, but has no effect on humans or animals that 
have had access to salt. Whenever the curare poison from an arrow or dart 
enters the bloodstream, you can neutralize it immediately by eating salt. 


“So Mr. Ferguson went the other wrong way — trying to fight cancer 
with curare,’’ Tsoika summarized. ‘‘He decided that, if curare was used with 
lemon juice, the component of citric acid would turn the trick; he was 
anxious to try it out. He didn’t have long to wait. Victor Emilio Estrada, 
manager-director of the Banco Provisora in Quito, where Ferguson did his 
banking, was dying of cancer and more than willing to try out Ferguson’s 
“cure.’’ When Ferguson injected him with curare extract, the banker turned 
hard and stiff, like an Egyptian mummy — and died anyway. Estrada 
remained completely petrified during the last two months of his life.’”’ 

. The reasons for Ferguson’s deportation were cited in Quito’s El Comercio, 
Ecuador’s largest newspaper, which had hounded Ferguson throughout his 
prolonged strife with the authorities. Bodo Wuth interpreted ironically: 
“Man is obviously a foolish creature; he will spend his sucre for a copy of 
El Comercio — and then believe what he reads in it.’’ The middleaged 
Austrian shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘But that reader would be even more 
foolish if he spent his one sucre for a copy of El Comercio and then didn’t 
believe it.”’ 

Bodo Wuth was still upset that El Comercio had also accused him of being 
a phony, claiming that the movie he had made of a Jivaro witch doctor 
shrinking a tsantsa was a fake. The editors asserted the whole film was a put- 
up job, and that the head used was from a monkey. 


Bodo Wuth had answered El Comercio, apologized for his error, and then 
suggested that if it would please the editors he could return to the jungles, - 
reshoot the film and ask the witch doctors to use a human head instead. 
“But as long as we are taking the scientific approach in the movie,” Bodo 
Wuth reflected, “‘it really doesn’t matter whether we use a monkey or a 
human head, because the method used in shrinking is the same. 


“‘In this case,” he added, ‘‘we used a big red howler monkey. The witch 
doctor cut off its head and then began the ugly procedure of removing all of 
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the non-solids. It was a gruesome process that turned my a 
stomach; | watched through the viewfinder as he took out SHRINKING 
the tongue, throat and brains. Then the witch doctor removed THE 


the jaw and skull, without damaging the skin. He did this by TSANTSA 
putting the head on the grass, covering it with a heavy piece (Photo Wuth) 
of folded cloth and bashing it with a stone. Next, he pulled 

the pieces of bone out through the neck opening, removing 

all the skull and jaw fragments. This is kind of tricky because, if it isn’t done 
right, the facial features will be lost. 

“‘Not every Indian can do this work,”’ Mr. Wuth said. “‘Shrinking a tsantsa 
is an art. Most headshrinkers use black chonta needles to pin the lips shut, 
but a good Jivaro artist can make a tsantsa without them. Of course, when 
the bones are all removed the empty tsantsa is limp, formless. It’s easy 
enough to shrink, but, while doing so, it is extremely difficult to retain the 
original likeness. 

“The tsantsa is dropped into a kettle of boiling tea-soup made from water 
and six different kinds of herbs. After ten minutes it is taken out to dry, 
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and, whith this, it has probably shrunk to about one-third of 
the original size. When completely dry it is put back into the tea 
and boiled for another ten minutes. This time it will not shrink 
so much. Then the same process is repeated as many times as 
the artist feels like doing it. Some tsantsas are much smaller than 
others; the tiniest ones my have been boiled a hundred times or 
more. Since there is no prescribed number of immersions, there 
is no such thing as a ‘standard size’ in tsantsas. 

“Then begins the final procedure: molding of .he features. 
This is done during the final drying. The outside uries easily, 
but the inside is more difficult. The headshrinkers take either 
sand or small stones which have been heated in a frying pan, 
and dump them into the tsantsa. Small stones are best because 
they can be rolled around inside the head to loosen any 
fragments of bone and tissue still clinging to the skin. 

“When the features are molded, the lips are sewn shut to 
keep the tsantsa from identifying its killer. Then the whole 
thing is hung above the smoke column of burning wet firewood, 
and smoked for several days, like a ham, until it turns black. 

“Then the Indians begin to prepare for the big dance. 

“Please understand,” said Bodo Wuth, “‘that the shrunken 
head is not a trophy. The Jivaros believe in the duality of body 
and soul, and that the seat of the soul is in the head. When they 
kill an enemy and shrink his head they know that they have 
killed the body, but believe that the soul is still floating around 
inside the tsantsa. Logically, they have to kill it — to keep it 
from causing them mischief. The only way to kill a soul, 
according to Jivaro belief, is to frighten it to death during a 
dance feast. Usually the Jivaros will schedule a series of 
celebrations where the tsantsa is placed on top of a spear stuck 
in the ground; then the whole tribe, screaming and shouting, 
works itself into a drunken frenzy and dances around the head, 
jabbing and menacing it with spears. 

“If this is done long enough and loud enough, the soul will be 
frightened to death. Then there’s no body left, no soul left; no 
harm can come to them. However, only unmarried men will 
handle the tsantsa after the ceremony because there still exists 
the danger that, if a father touches it, his children will die. Now 
that it has no practical use, more than likely some unmarried 
warrior will take the tsantsa and throw it into the river.” 

Bodo Wuth had made his head-shrinking film at a Jivaria 
an hour’s walk south of Sucua. Though he, Ferguson, Fike and 
many other unusual men had passed through Sucua, and so 
many strange things had occurred there, the filthy village 
depressed me; each day | hated the place more. Most of my 
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resentment was caused by what | learned there: 
that the fierce Jivaro headhunters of my childhood 
dreams — did not exist. 


One morning the doctor with whom | shared my 
rat-refuge took me to visit the hospital he was 
leaving. It was located next to the Catholic church 
at the edge of town and two priests met us at the 
gate entrance. We visited awhile and then they 
asked if | would be interested in buying some 
Jivaro artifacts. They showed me a huge collection 
of blowguns, poison darts, spears, pipes, musical 
conch-shell jewelry, feathered earrings and stuffed 
birds. Apparently no tsantsas, though 1’ll bet they 
had some stashed away somewhere. 


Their prices were a fraction of what the things 
would have brought in Quito. For $5 | bought two 
gorgeous hunting trophy headbands made from 
parrot plumage. 


Then the doctor led me into the hospital, a small 
one-story structure with a corrugated tin roof. It 
was hot inside and the place stunk from Lysol and 
human excrement. For lack of space, beds were 
shoved close together and all were occupied. 
“These patients are Indians — Jivaros,’’ the doctor 
explained. As if to prove his point he grabbed a 
woman patient by her lower lip and stretched it 
out so | could see the pencil-sized hole that perfo- 
rated it. ‘‘The saliva drip-hole is a Jivaro woman’s 
trademark. Look at this one — and this one — and 
this one.’’ He walked from bed to bed, pulling out 
lips for me to inspect. 


| tried to ignore his coarse manner, but | couldn’t 
help noticing the deep fear in each Indian’s eyes. 
The doctor talked about tuberculosis and of the In- 
dians’ susceptibility to white man’s diseases; and 
other things that | didn’t care to hear. | finally told 
the doctor that | didn’t want to see any more, that 
| wanted to leave. 

The next day the doctor boarded the tri-mo- 
tored Junker and flew to Shell Mera; and | was with 
him. At Shell Mera | cranked up my motorcycle 
and turned back toward the mountains, glad to 


leave the jungle. | rode up past the familiar volca- 


noes of El Altar and Tungurahua. And then, at 
Ambato | turned southward and followed the Pan- 


American Highway, pondering my disappointment. 


Why was it that, in Ecuador — adventure had 
eluded me? 

Perhaps | was the man who couldn’t find the 
forest because of the trees. i 


Pondering my 
disappointment, 

| rode out of the 
Pastaza valley, turned | 
left and headed south. 
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. Amused, the beaded woman sat there holding her child while 
we discussed her fate. Impressed with my BMW, the Colorado 
chief offered her, and three younger wives, in trade. | asked 
him about the conditions. When he told me Id have to take 
the kids too, | got on my machine and rode on. 


RALPH STEELE 


adventurer, poet 

and philosopher 
He had a R50 BMW with a California license plate. 
As we talked, an ugly native, eyes sparkling with 
_unmasked admiration, reached out a calloused 
hand to stroke the soft leather and feel the shiny 
zippers. 


@ And, now, 


/ ride, 
explorer 
from the 
north- 

land of 
Queen 

Calafia, 


to the south 
where the 
mountains 
descend into 
the polar sea 
and world ocean. 


Somewhere ahead of me another motorcyclist 
was heading southward. Every time | stopped to 
eat or gas up, someone would volunteer that “‘su 
amigo”’ had just passed through. Finally | caught 
up with him in the high country south of Riobam- 
ba. | had thought that it might be the same Arab 
motorcyclist whose track | had crossed several 
times in Central America, but this one was Amer- 
ican. Only 19, with red hair, crew cut, and freckles 
all over his wind-burnt face, Ralph Steele was 
clothed in leather pants and jacket. He had a R50 
BMW with a California license plate, and when | 
came upon him he was fixing a flat tire in a desolate 
region, miles from the nearest town. Beside him 
stood an ugly man and his donkey. 

“Am | glad to see you!’ he beamed when | pulled 
alongside. ‘I’ve been trying to get rid of this Indian 
for three hours.” | looked at the native, his eyes 
sparkling with unmasked admiration of the shiny 
black riding pants. As we talked, his calloused 
fingers reached out to stroke the soft leather 
and feel the shiny zippers. 


One Apart 


What is the mystique 
of the traveler? 

It is 

that to the person 
passing through 

all 

of 

the hopes and 

faint desires of 
those who stand firm 
upon the Earth are, 
for a 

fleeting moment, 
attached 

then 

loosed 

as he 

passes from 

view of those 

who maintain 

the same horizon. 


by Ralph Steele 
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“He wants to buy my leathers,” Ralph’s face 
flushed, ‘‘and offered to trade me his donkey and 
all of his money... and... and he won’t take no 
for an answer. I'll be damned if I’m going to work 
on this tire with him standing right behind me!”’ 

Ralph was no fool. ‘‘Fix the tire and J’ stand 
behind him,’’ | volunteered. Ralph fixed the tire 
and the man behaved himself, but when we crank- 
ed up to leave he pleaded with Ralph again and ran 
his fingers over the leathers one more time. 

Ralph had left California with three other cy- 
clists, all determined to ride their machines to the 
southernmost tip of South America. By Panama, 
the others became disillusioned and turned back. 
But not Ralph. To get around the Darien Gap he 
caught a coastal steamer to Buenaventura, Colom- 
bia. Since then he had been riding long hours. The 
southern tip of South America would be his; and 
the sooner he got there the better he would like it. 

We had a lot to talk about, so that evening we 
sought out a small-town bar-restaurant for a meal 
and a couple of beers. At the other end of the din- 
ing room sat an evil-looking bunch of dark-skinned 
men drinking the local poison. Our presence, | 
could see, became the subject of their conversa- 
tion. We were half through eating when one of 
them tottered over. ‘‘You Yanqui?” he pointed at 
Ralph, whose face flushed and ears turned red. He 
nodded. The man grunted and turned to me; his 
breath was foul. “You, too?” | assured him that 
| was, and he went back to his table. His friends 
slapped him on the back as he sat down and one of 
the men clapped hands for the bartender to bring 
them another round. Ralph’s eartips remained 
red. After that, | noticed that when Ralph became 
nervous he blushed easily. 

Minutes later our friend was back: ‘‘l don’t like 
Gringos!”” he burped and banged his fist on our 
table. Apparently satisfied with his statement he 
turned around and wobbled back to his friends 
who gleefully ordered him another drink. 

Calling the bartender | said: ‘‘Please see to it that 
we aren’t bothered with that man any more.’’ The 
bartender nodded, went over to their table and 
spoke briefly. He was a large, husky man and | was 


sure that our troubles were over; but moments 
later the drunk was stumbling back to our table. 

The bartender was wiping glasses, pretending 
that he didn’t notice. | clapped my hands to attract 
his attention, but, instead, he walked into another 
room. If a big guy like me was afraid of the drunk, 
why should he have to stick his neck out? 

Leaning an elbow heavily upon our table, the 
drunk shoved his face against Ralph’s. ‘‘l think that 
Gringos stink!” he sneered, and turned to me. “‘I 
think that all Gringos should be shot!” and he spat 
on the floor. “What do you think of that?’’ His 
piggish eyes were looking at my mouth as if watch- 
ing to see what kind of words would come out, and 
his companions were eyeing us with a serious eager- 
ness that suggested violence. 

“Six of them,” | thought, “and all of them 
small; if we have to, Ralph and | can whip the lot.” 
But | scarcely knew Ralph and hadn't the faintest 
idea whether he could be depended on when the 
chips were down. 

“Think what you wish,’ | told the drunk, ‘‘but 
leave us alone.” 

He tottered to his table, but | knew he’d be 
back; he was drinking it up among friends to 
whom he had become a sudden hero. He was prob- 
ably more drunk with prestige than with alcohol, 
and wouldn't leave well-enough alone. 

“Ralph, what are we going to do when he comes 
back? What if he brings his friends over?” 

Ralph blinked. ‘| wonder if they have knives,” 
he said. 

| recalled the old Mexican’s motto: ‘‘The guy 
with the biggest balls — always has right of way!’’ 
His philosophy wasn’t confined to merging traffic 
at Mexican intersections; it echoed a rule of thumb 
by which men, societies and nations live. 

The drunk was at our table again and his face 
was ugly with anger. Before he could speak, | got 
up, scooped him into my arms, slung him over my 
shoulder and carried him outside. | set him down 
on the curb, bid him adios and walked back to 
finish supper. At the other table the men were 
visiting among themselves — as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 
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To,Riobarhba 
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Santa \sabel 


It should have ended there, but it wasn’t long 
before the drunk was coming back to see what 
could be salvaged. The indifferent bartender now 
changed his role and intercepted him. ‘‘Get out and 
stay out!” he shouted with amazing conviction of 
authority. The drunk screamed an oath, and, turn- 
ing around, smashed his fist into the juke box. 
Plastic and glass shattered; his hand turned instant 
red with blood. For a moment the drunk stared at 
his hand, sobbing; then the bartender grabbed him 
by the throat with one hand, battered him with the 
other, and then threw him into the street. 

We finished eating and left. The other men were 
still at their table talking and fingering their unfin- 
ished drinks. 

Later | realized this incident had a welding ef- 
fect on both of us; we traveled together for several 
weeks. | needed Ralph for the freshness of his 
youthful enthusiasm; and Ralph needed me for the 
assurance | gave him. 


The road in Ecuador ran from bad to awful. .The 
best of it was cobblestoned. The scenery in Ecua- 
dor was fabulous, but | found it hard to enjoy 
while taking a beating over ruts and rocks, or fight- 
ing through the curious mobs that gathered in each 
village to crowd around and stare at us. | suppose 
that we were a refreshing break in the monotony 
of their day, but it was a horrible hassle buying gas, 
lodging and meals. In small-town restaurants the 
manager usually had to call the police to help shoo 
the spectators back outside; and then the doors 
would be barred shut until we were done eating. | 
felt like a traveling circus and was glad when the 
Pan-American Highway dumped us out of the 
mountains into the hot, gummy lowlands toward 
the Peruvian border. 

“You have to go back to Puerto Bolivar to get 
your passports stamped,’’ the fat Aduanero de- 
clared. This customs inspector wanted a bribe; we 
had been warned about the Ecuadoran customs post 
here at Huaquillas. We went from desk to desk and 
there was a stubborn official behind every one. 
The answer was always the same: “You should 
have gone to the immigrations post in Puerto Boli- 
var to get your passports stamped.’’ We had just 


come from Puerto Bolivar: 70 miles over one of 
the most brutal and rough roads in all South Amer- 
ica. 

After two hours of showing him newspaper clip- 
pings of our travels, of pleading and flattery, the 
Aduanero hadn’t softened. | was sure that he would 
let us pass for a $1 bribe slipped into our passports, 
but |, having never stooped to such tactics, was too 
stubborn to do so now. Leaving Ralph and my bag- 
gage, | took both passports and headed back to 
Puerto Bolivar. I’d almost forgotten how it felt to 
be on my machine unburdened with luggage. Like 
an unshackled gazelle we leaped and bounded over 
rut and rock. | was back in Puerto Bolivar in 90 
minutes time. 

But it was siesta time and the door at the Im- 
migration post was locked. | pounded on it. No 
answer. | pounded harder. 

“Momentito,”’ a sleepy female voice called out. 
Presently a latch rattled and the top half of the 
door opened in. First | saw the tousled mass of 
raven-black hair; then | saw the dejected pout on 
the face of the young brown-skinned woman; and 
then my eyes dropped down to the moistened 
breast hanging out of the sweat-soaked slip which 
clung to her voluptuous figure. There was a cur- 
tained bed in the room and | saw a dark hairy arm 
dangling listlessly from it. 

“Yo... usted. . . nosotros,’’ tongue-tied, my 
Spanish failed me, so | held up our passports in- 
stead. 

“Come back later,’”’ she mumbled and shut the 
door. Again | banged, shouting, ‘‘An emergency!” | 
heard the bed bouncing and pounded on the door 
some more. Finally a tired voice answered: ‘‘Wait 
five minutes.” 

“Hurry,’”’ | shouted, “before it’s too late!’’ The 
door finally opened a crack and a naked hairy arm 
emerged. “Give me passports,” a gruff voice de- 
manded. | shoved the passports into the hand and 
sweaty, stubby fingers closed around them; the 
hand withdrew and the door closed. | could hear 
him stamping hell out of our passports. The door 
Opened slightly again, and the same hand emerged 
with the passports. | took them. The hand disap- 
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peared and the door slammed shut. | checked to 
make sure that the stamps were signed; they were. 
| rode back to Ralph who was waiting at the bor- 
der. 

He had planned his journey well, with the fore- 
sight to get an international carnet. This is a vehicle 
passport available from the American Automobile 
Association; it had cost Ralph $50. This bonded 
document guaranteed that Ralph would not illegal- 
ly sell his motorcycle in any of the countries he 
visited. Although Ecuador does not require tourist 
vehicles to have such documents, the officials had 
obligingly stamped Ralph’s carnet when he entered 
Ecuador. But now Ralph wanted an exit stamp on 
his carnet so that, if he had to, he could prove he 
hadn’t illegally sold his machine. He explained this 
to the fat official. After checking to make sure 
that the serial number of the engine corresponded 
with that listed in the carnet, the official stamped 
the carnet. Then he held his hand out to me. 

‘‘Let me see your carnet.” | didn’t have one and 
told him so. 

“Then you can’t leave,’’ he said, turned to the 
soldiers and barked a command. They stomped 
their feet, saluted, went to the doorway, stopped, 
and turned around. | felt trapped. 

“Hold on there,’’ | cried. ‘‘My motorcycle out- 
side the door is proof that | haven’t sold it in your 
country.’’ But | could see that it would take a very 
big bribe to clear up this whole mess. 

Ralph elected to help. He opened up his carnet. 
“Look here,’’ he said, showing it to the Aduanero. 
“In this paragraph it says that a carnet is valid in 
Peru but is not valid in Ecuador.”’ The official 
scowled. Ralph explained further: “Although Peru 
requires a carnet, it is not necessary to have one for 
Ecuador.’’ | recognized Ralph’s blunder at once. 

“Anything that Peru requires of a motorcyclist, 
we require of a motorcyclist — especially an Ameri- 
can motorcyclist! Neither of you can leave until 
you provide adocument for the other motorcycle.” 
Then he returned to other papers he had been 
working on. 

We sat down on a bench. Ralph was apologetic 
for the trouble he’d caused me. | was angry and 


PACIFIC 


becoming more so. Ecuador and Peru had a peren- 
nial boundary dispute, but I’d forgotten about it 
until here in Huaquillas one of the officials in rifl- 
ing through my baggage found an Ecuadorian news- 
paper. He seized it and said that | couldn’t take it 
into Peru. When | asked him why, he said that it 
would be “informing the enemy.” 

| thought it terribly childish, but then the entire 
border dispute is just that. The two countries 
have been arguing for a long time over the owner- 
ship of a huge tract of Amazonian jungle.* There 
was a lot of sabre rattling on both sides and bureau- 
crats exploited the issue by making vehement de- 
nouncements — to draw public attention away 
from their own corruptions. 
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Peru armed herself. Ecuador did not, trusting 
that the United States would champion her cause if 
worst came to worst. Peru waited until the United 
States became involved in World War I! and then 
on July 5, 1941, moved against Ecuador. Peru had 
an air force, navy, heavy artillery and tanks. The 
Ecuatorianos had a few Czech weapons, but many 
soldados were armed only with machetes. After ten 
days of skirmishing, Ecuador suffered 150 casual- 
ties and its defense collapsed. 


* Since 1829 Ecuador 
insists its true boundaries 
follow those of the old 
Presidency of Quito; 
but over the years the 
disputed area, as large as 
the rest of Ecuador, 
has been gradually, 
and completely, 
populated by Peruvians. 
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Ecuador cried for peace and the United States 
arranged a cease fire. Fearing the loss of their en- 
tire country, Ecuadorian officials signed a treaty 
which gave Peru all of the Amazon territory they 
previously claimed. Shortly thereafter, Ecuadorian 
politicians cried ‘‘Foul.’”’ The treaty was null and 
void, they said, because Peru had failed to comply 
with international law during the signing of the 
treaty. The intimidation of the occupying army 
had made a fair settlement impossible and they 
asked an international court to review the matter. 
The United States, Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
offered to mediate the issue; both Peru and Ecua- 
dor agreed. 

The conclave was held in Rio; the lopsided Pro- 
tocolo drawn up there was 100 percent conciliative 
in favor of Peru, While they were dancing in the 
streets of Lima, mobs in Quito were stoning the 
American Embassy. Ecuadorian politicians claimed 
the United States had influenced the unjust deci- 
sion. They pointed out that if the Americans had 
ruled in Ecuador’s favor, they would have had to 
surrender their Guantanamo base in Cuba. It has 
been argued that the Americans had acquired Guan- 
tanamo by a breach of international ethics which 
paralleled Peru’s; and therefore the United States 
should not have been considered qualified to re- 
view the case. The Rio Protocol was null and void, 
the Ecuadorians claimed. 

The issue continues to this day, with politicians 
capitalizing on the festering sore, and Communists 
milking it for every drop it’s worth. When | was in 
Quito the windows of the American Embassy had 
just been broken. The Ecuadorian government was 
repairing the damage and paying the cost. It is an 
old story in Latin America. 


The fact that we were Americans put Ralph and 
me at a distinct disadvantage during our confronta- 
tion with Ecuadorian officials at the border post of 
Huaquillas.. Instead of trying to formulate a sensi- 
ble solution, | only became more angry. Suddenly 
| was pounding on the Aduanero’s desk and bellow- 
ing. He just ignored me and kept on with his pa- 
pers. Disgusted, | pushed my way through the two 


soldiers in the doorway and stomped out into the 
street with Ralph running along behind me. When 
this didn’t ease my rage, | re-entered the office, 
pounded the desk and bellowed some more. The 
Aduanero didn’t hear a thing. 

Ralph probably thought I’d gone insane, but he 
faithfully accompanied me back into the street, 
then back to the desk again. | was getting hoarse 
and pacing the room like a caged animal. At least a 
hundred times we passed in front of his desk — 
then suddenly the Aduanero stood up and smiled. 
““O.K. You can go,” he said, reached out and shook 
my hand. He turned to Ralph. ‘‘You may go too.” 
He motioned the soldiers to open the gate for us. 

My emotions were in utter confusion. | think 
that we said it at the same time: ‘‘AH, PERU!” 
When we crossed the border it was like children 
dashing into mother’s comforting arms after taking 
a shellacking from a bunch of bullies on the street 
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- 4 The road was a plush carpet of faultless pave- 


ment, and our motors purred effortlessly through 
the flat country. We rode side by side and | could 
see by Ralph’s furrowed face that he was lost in 
thought. ‘‘Hey,’’ he said, and pulled closer so | 
could hear, ‘‘you sure can’t tell which way these 
cats will jump.” 

At the Peruvian border control the customs for- 
malities were simple. They asked to see my carnet. 
| showed them newspaper clippings of my trip 
instead. ‘‘Oh, | see... you two are world-travel- 
ing Raidistas,’’ the official said. He typed up and 
stamped two sets of documents which stated that 
our motorcycles would have to accompany us 
when we left the country. He penned a small nota- 
tion of this fact into our passports. ‘That will be 
$5 for each of you,” he smiled hopefully. 
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Reset ar3 o-oo 
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morning & 


Westerly winds blowing inland 
from the icy Humboldt Current 


form “garua, ” a heavy, dark 
A fog which moistens the desert, 


Most travelers call it 


“the Atacama,” which is . se — SS toes — 
its official name in “It is too much,”’ Ralph said. The official settled 


northern Chile, for $1. It pleased me that Ralph didn’t muck up 
the works by producing his carnet. Our passports 
were stamped and we rode on to enter the Great 


a i ‘ South American Desert,* the driest region on earth. 
ee Squeezed between mountain ranges and the Pacific 
— “~~ Ocean, it is a narrow strip of sand which extends 
, ae Ag southward for 3,000 miles to central Chile. Taking 
I advantage of this mountainless corridor, the Pan- 
a American Highway runs its entire length. The 


Peruvian section was all paved. This is the only 
place in the world where, regardless of the season, 
one can drive 3,000 miles without the faintest 
possibility of running into rain. Vast regions of the 
Atacama have not seen a drop for centuries. Al- 
though it is near the equator, the desert is pleasantly 
cool. The Atacama desert averages only about forty - 
miles in width, and the beaches along its entire 
western margin are bathed by the frigid antarctic- 
born Humboldt Current. Here we have Nature’s 
Giant Humboldt air conditioner, whose westerly 
winds blow in from the ocean and fan the desert 
with refreshing coolness gathered from the chilly 
~ Pacific water. 
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At first the road went hand in hand with the sea. 
Salty spray blew over our faces and we waved at 
fishermen sailing their balsa rafts beyond the surf. 
Seagulls shrieked and wailed; the musky odor of 
seaweed and rotting things came to my nostrils. 
Presently the road left the coast and plunged into 
the interior. It could have been the Sahara, so 
__ bleak, so dry, so dead. Then suddenly the blessing 
_of water, where a stream from mountain snow cuts 
its green slash through the Atacama. 

Along its banks rows of cotton, date palms, figs 
and banana trees thumb their noses at the great 
sand dunes huddling around in silent admiration of 
the spa. Little mud huts spring up like mushrooms 
and everyone seems to have a donkey. The respite 


The road south toward Lima 
went hand in hand with the sea. 
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is much too brief, then the road leads into endless 
flats where the pavement disappears into shimmer- 
ing heat waves at the horizon. Lakes, palm groves 
and cities vanish like genii at our approach. Mirages, 
and more mirages — it seems that reality must al- 
ways elude me. 

The desert was ever changing, ever interesting; 
one moment our way was lined with rocky buttes, 
a moment later clouds of sand dunes floated about 
us. Always, far to our left, were purple mountains, 
dark and mysterious. Uranium, platinum, emeralds, 
gold and silver, certainly they must all be up there, 
waiting to be discovered. It surprised me to see so 
many people living in the desert. Even here man 
can survive — if only by virtue of the goat herds 
that probe among the rocks for their frugal fare. 
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THE ATACAMA DESERT 


Seen from the air, the 
Pan-American Highway is 

a straight black line through 

a sea of white. Ride for 3,000 
miles without the faintest 
possibility of rain striking 

_ your windshield. 
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For three days we rode through the Atacama 
and each night we camped under clear desert skies. 
Then we came to Lima, the City of Kings. | fell in 
love with Lima. Perhaps it was because of the 
mouth-watering barbecued chicken served in the 
sidewalk bistros; perhaps it was for the stimulating 


conversations one so easily falls into with the end- | 


less stream of world travelers, explorers and adven- 
turers who funnel through Lima on their way to 


” the far corners of the earth. But | think the real 


reason | loved Lima was because of the little Pen- 


sion Boliviano where Ralph and | took our room _ 


and board. 

We were exhausted, wind-parched, bearded and 
dirty; and my guts were torn with diarrhea when 
we lugged our bags up into the little Pension Boli- 
viano. At the top of the steps, La Patrona met us. 

“Oh, you poor children,”’ she gasped and clapped 
her hands for the employees. They came running 
and took our bags. La Patrona was from Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia. Thiscommunity is known throughout 
South America for its hospitality, for the fair com- 
plexion of its handsome, masculine males and the 
super-femininity of its women. 

La Patrona was no exception to this rule and her 
big Bolivian heart took pity upon us. She was beau- 
tiful — but not in the physical sense, because the 
years of youth had long left her and she walked 
with a limp. It was partly her manner and her 
thoughts; but, most of all, what made her beautiful 
was her deep, soulful voice. She was widowed 
and reigned over the Pension Boliviano with a 
warm heart and an iron fist. If an employee got out 
of line she could, just by soft-voiced scolding, make 
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@ “Danny,” Ralph said, 
‘We're living ina 
fool’s paradise. ’’ | 
knew he was right. 
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him wish that he were dead. She had a home in the 
suburbs where she kept her son. | never saw him; 
she feared his manners might be corrupted by her 
employees or her boarders — so she never brought 
him to the pension. 

La Patrona gave us her best room. It adjoined a 
terrace above the dining room and it had a balcony 
from which one could survey the whole city of 
Lima. La Patrona called her employees together, 
introduced them to us, and then told them that she 
would have their heads if they didn’t see to it that 
Danny and Ralph ‘“‘had anything they want.”’ 

Our dirty laundry vanished, to be returned im- 
peccably clean, and our bed sheets remained the 
freshest I’d slept in while in South America. | de- 
cided that | liked puddings, and steaks, and chicken 
and exotic fruits. With a single word, | could throw 
the kitchen into pandemonium and more often 
than not one of the waiters fled to the markets with 
the fear of La Patrona in his heart. Ralph’s greatest 
delight was to clap his hands just to see Roger, the 
little headwaiter, spring into action with his coffee 
pot. 

It was an idyllic existence and both of us were 
loath to leave. We invented excuses for our lethar- 
gy and took short trips beyond the city to probe 
through the crumbling ruins of civilizations long 
gone. The Peruvian coast usually has a pleasant cli- 
mate, and for days we languished along the beaches, 
toying with the idea of becoming beachcombers. 

Ralph and | sought out every museum in Lima 
and became a general nuisance while fingering Ila- 
ma furs and trinkets in the souvenir shops. Toward 
evening, we strolled along Jiron Union Street to 
admire the nightly promenade of female pulchri- 
tude. We read many books: Homer’s Odyssey and 
Richard Halliburton’s Royal Road to Romance, 
and then spent hours discussing the parallels in 
their and our adventures. There were days when . 
Ralph and | simply lay in our beds philosophizing 
on past, present and future. 

We had been in Lima for several weeks when, at 
lunch in the pension, Ralph said, ‘‘Danny, we’re 
living in a fool’s paradise.’’ He was right; that night 
we decided to leave Lima and explore Peru. Since 


much of Peru is inaccessible by road, we decided to 
leave our machines at the pension and travel by 
other means. 

We traveled by river boat, on horseback, by 
train, plane, truck and bus — and suffered the hu- 
miliation or reaped the rewards which come with 
hitchhiking. 

Peru is an astounding country. Not only does it 
share the world’s driest desert, but, in the Amazon, # 
basin, it shares the world’s largest river and jungle. 
It has the world’s highest highway and highest rail- 
road. Ocean-sized steamers ply the frigid Peruvian 
waters of Lake Titicaca which at 13,000 feet above 
sea level is the highest navigable lake onearth. ~ x 


“Oh, give me 
land, lots 
of land...” 


HAUGHTY LLAMA 


‘Beware of his spittle! 
Vain, haughty and with a 
mincing step, the llama 
‘obeys only the spoken 
_word of his master - 


rd 


Peru is riddled with ruins of ancient cultures, 
with Machu Picchu the most famous stone city in 
the Americas. Regions of Pert are completely unex- 
plored; only recently discovered was a huge stone 
wall, somewhat like the Great Wall of China. Seen 
from the air, the wrinkled landscape presents a 
score of archeological puzzles, and near Nazca a vast 
complexity of geometric lines and figures suggests 
that the desert was a giant drawing board for some 
unknown astronomers seeking the secrets of the 
universe. These lines are indistinguishable from the 
ground. Seen from the air, they spread over 400 
square miles of table-flat desert. 

It felt good to be rid of the responsibility and 
limitations of a motorcycle for a little while. We 
vagabonded over and along the Andean Cordillera. 
We wandered from frigid Lake Titicaca to the floa- 
ting villages at Iquitos deep in the steaming Ama- 
zonian jungle. After three months, | could see the 
folly of it all: we were trying to see all of Perud — 
but that would take more than a lifetime. 
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DRUGSTORE 
IN CUZCO 
Y Herbs and medicines 
for every ailment 
. ; efi : 


Each Ilama driver 
tied his animals 
together in 
a circle, and then 
went to haggle in 
the market. 


fi You can’t fit a razor blade 
between the mortarless joints. 

See ese huge granite blocks were 

me hewn to fit; earthquakes only 

% make them hug together 

# more tightly. x 
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You have a choice: 
e Go around the 
lake, or over it. 


BUSSING PASSENGERS OVER LAKE TITICACA 


Bolivia and Peru have agreed on their territorial limits 
within the lake, but they still argue over the name. 
Peru insists: “We have the TIT/ and Bolivia got the 
CACA (feces).’”’ Bolivia argues the opposite is true. 


Getting the trucks through, 
on the Tinga Maria—Pucallpa road. 
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THE AMAZON, where time loses its meaning 
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" A bath with 

= warm running water, 
but beware of the piranha. 
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Rafting to market, 
a six weeks’ journey. 


With a bit of mumbo-jumbo the eet 
local witch doctor cured my wrist. iy 4 
Their masato, made by chewing 
and spitting cassava into a pot, 
was a bit too stringy. The village 
chieftain (right) thought the stuff 
was probably too short on saliva, 

, and hadn’t fermented long enough. 


| on the Rio Manati, just 
below Iquitos, Perti 
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WINTER WAS COMING 
/t was time to move on 
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Winter was coming. It was time to shed our 
romanticism and reacquaint ourselves with reality. 
Lest the snow keep us from our appointment with 
the southern tip of the continent, we decided to 
return to Lima, take our motorcycles and move on. 

The day we returned, my dysentery suddenly 
became much worse. Although | had been to sev- 
eral doctors, the antibiotics prescribed had no ef- 
fect other than to strengthen my bugs’ immunity. 

“You’d be better off,’’ Ralph jested, “if you'd 
stay away from doctors and spend your money on 
toilet paper instead.” 

After | lay in the pension convulsed in pain for 
two days, Ralph finally took me to see an English- 
speaking doctor. He examined me, and ran a series 
of culture tests on my stools. 

“You have a severe case of intestinal infection, 
and also a rectal fistula,” he said. After he lanced 
the fistula, | felt a bit better. The culture made 
from my stool sample revealed the one drug to 
which my infection had not developed resistance. 
The doctor put me on heavy doses of it and the 
gurgling in my guts subsided. And so at last ended 
my nine-month siege of dysentery. 

Ralph had been pensive for several days. When 
he saw that | was feeling better he spoke his mind: 
“Danny, I’ve been thinking about my trip. | came 
to South America for a very great reason. Of course 
| wanted to see what the continent looked like — 
but that wasn’t why | left California. | wanted this 
trip to do something for me. . . to make an indi- 
vidual out of me. But, when I'm with you, | find 
myself ordering the same meals you do, taking 
pictures over your shoulder, looking at the same 


girls you do; and Danny — I'm always aping you. 

: Just yesterday | caught myself picking my nose 

e when | saw you picking yours.” Ralph wasn’t look- 

a _ ing at me. He was looking far beyond me. His blue 

'_ eyes were clear, so clear that | could see all of the 
__ way into him for the first time. 

“Ralph,’’ | said, “‘you’ll never find what you’re 
looking for by traveling with me.’’ 

“I know,” he said, looking at the floor, ‘‘and I’m 
cutting out in the morning.’’ There was a long 
pause. Finally Ralph said, ‘‘Knowing you, it’ll take 
you at least a month to get to the capital of Chile. 
I’Il meet you there.”’ 

| nodded. 

“Are you taking the high road, or the low road?” 
and then, before | could answer, Ralph added: “‘I’ll 
take the high road through Cuzco, along the Alti- 
plano and through Bolivia.” 

“I'll take the low road; along the coast,’’ | said. 
And we parted. @ 
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@ Gateway to the Sun, stone idols of @ 
Tiahuanaco and moonscapes along 
the High Road to Bolivia 


See any When the Darien Gap road is 
finished, the shortest overland 
distance from Panama City to 
Ushuaia will be approximately 

7,360 miles. 
@ 
546 Panama City — Manizales 
617 Manizales — Quito 
1,293 Quito — Lima 
2,213 Lima — Santiago 
731 Santiago — Puerto Montt 
90 Puerto Montt — Bariloche 
1,550 Bariloche — Punta Arenas 
Punta Arenas — Ushuaia 


out by air & 
can be very, Reg 
very, difficult 
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Tierra del Fuego 
Land of Fire 


e expected. During the past weeks | had accumulated 
a a number of souvenirs which were too bulky to 
; 4 carry any further; so | decided to send them home. 

> Bs First of all | had to get an export license — and de- 

“y= clare what | was shipping out of the country. The 
gi large untanned anaconda snake skin | acquired on 

® the Ucayali was particularly troublesome. Since it 
represented a part of the national fauna | had to 
solicit a special permit from the Fish and Game 
Commission, and this of course took several days. 
Meanwhile the poison dart blowguns, bows and ar- 
rows, spears, canoe paddle and feathered headbands 
presented even stickier problems: such Indian arti- 
' facts required a permit from the National Archeo- 
= logical Society, and also the Department of Indian 
=« Affairs. | managed to convince authorities that the 
<6" wooden paddle did not require a permit from the 
#8) Forestry Department, but exporting weapons such 
“ as bows, arrows, blowguns and spears required the 
> approval of the Ministry of Defense. After a week 
of yo-yoing from office to office | felt sure that | 
» had everything in order when one export official 
leaned over and smelled of the salted snakeskin. 


“I’m sorry,”’ he said, ‘but this raw hide could cause 
serious problems — it may be contaminated. We 
will need a certificate from the Sanitary Commis- 
sion stating that its transport will not create health 
or hygiene problems.’’ | couldn’t take anymore: 
“Mierda!”’ | bellowed, and decided to chuck the 
whole works. 

When | went to the airlines office to cancel ship- 
ment the agent smiled and said: ‘‘Why don’t you just 
send all this stuff as ‘unaccompanied baggage’?”’ 
| signed a paper stating that the contents were per- 
sonal effects which |, as a tourist in transit, was 
sending back home; and, with that, the blowguns, 
war arrows and anaconda were on the next flight 
to Nebraska. 

| had learned firsthand of the Latin penchant for 
bureaucratizing even the most simple of proce- 
dures; but even so, if one knows how and where 
to look for solutions . . . the most vexing of prob- 
lems do have human and simple solutions. And of 
course, for those who know the art — bribery cuts 
through red tape like a hot knife through butter. 

Southward the paved highway favored the coast- 


A SHIP’S 
SKELETON 
IN THE 
MIDDLE OF 
THE DESERT 


Many years ago a tidal 
wave had washed the 
ocean steamer up into the 
flat desert north of Arica, 
Chile, leaving it high and 
dry 10 miles from the 
ocean, Later, another 
tidal wave brought it 
back to where its boilers 
now rest, a mile from 

the beach. 


line and, at my left, huge desert dunes brooded over 
me all of the way to the Chilean border where, at 
Arica, my odyssey mucked down once more — for 
want of a carnet for my BMW. Eventually, a benev- 
olent Chilean businessman came forth to sign a 
bond guaranteeing | would not sell my machine in 
Chile; after a 2-week delay the gates swung open 
again and | sallied out upon the dusty washboard 
road that led to Santiago. 

Windburnt and tired | arrived at the Chilean 
capital to find Ralph, saddened; his trip had come 
to its untimely end. Painfully he related how 
while riding his R50 BMW through Bolivia, he had 
lost his billfold, motorcycle documents and pass- 
port. Now, without papers and low on funds, he 
had shipped his machine COD air freight to Cali- 
fornia and was awaiting the arrival of an airline 
ticket, Santiago—Los Angeles, which relatives were 
sending him so he could come back home, ‘‘For 
the time being,” he told me, ‘‘Tierra del Fuego will 
have to wait.” 

However, for me the Chilean hospitality and 


generosity, plus the charming tenderness of Jas Chi- 
lenas, was reason enough to linger in the capital for 


anothey three weeks. Again | encountered the Arab > 


motorcyclist, and, having taken a room next to his, 
had ample opportunity to fathom his ravenous 
appetite for the opposite sex. Nothing, it seemed, 
could satisfy Adnan’s sexual hunger; nor could | 
see any pattern in the kind of women he preferred. 
Young or old; pretty or ugly — to Adnan, if they 
~ were willing — that was enough. He seldom kept 
one in his room for more than five or ten minutes, 
and then, opening the door he threw her out, sat 
down on his bed and penned the experience in his 
diary. Then ritualistically consuming some more 
ground chili peppers, his favorite aphrodisiac, he 
went out into the street to look for another. 

Adnan’s technique was blunt to the extreme. He 
used the lottery salesman’s approach: ask them all 
— and sooner or later you'll score. Taking up stride 
alongside a female, Adnan would first utter a bit 
of nonsense, a bit of flattery, and then confess that 
he had not had sex for a long, long, time. ‘‘I don’t 
want to complicate your life —nor mine,’’ he would 
whisper. ‘‘Just one little adventure, you and me — 
and tomorrow I'll be on my way; you'll never see 
me again.” 

| was amazed at the high percentage of females 
so approached who responded favorably to his over- 
tures. Balding and pudgy, Adnan with his squeaky 
voice and piggish eyes was certainly no knight in 
shining armour; nor did he pretend to be one. His 
sexual needs were simple, he told them: for those 
that accepted, it was only for once — and never 
again. ‘‘Il don’t like to repeat,’’ he told me, ‘‘when 
there are so many.” However, Adnan admitted, 
there were some countries where his approach was 
less effective, such as Canada and the U.S.A. When | 
first met him in San Salvador, Adnan pointed at 
his bed: ‘‘Every day | have no less than three,’’ he 
boasted. ‘‘And who were these women?”’ | asked. 
“The maid, the cook, the waitress; the tourist wom- 
en next-door; the woman who owns this place — 
the women in the street,” he said. They all were in 
his book, 

In Peru and Ecuador, the Arab confessed, his 
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The inimitable 
Adnan Tello 


luck was somewhat mediocre and sometimes, in 
desperation, he even had to go to the whorehouses 
— which he detested profoundly even though, as 
far as he was concerned, all women were whores — 
each with her own particular price, conditions or 
i terms. But in Chile, with such a preponderance of 
; women, and all so carifiosas, Adnan was in ‘hog- 
heaven.’ 

Once when | was visiting with Adnan, a furious 
young man, about 21, came up and began scream- 
ing insults at him. | gathered that he was Chilean 
and belonged to a local motorcycle club which had 
recently feted Adnan, and, inadvertently, the young 
man had introduced his girlfriend to the Arab. Ap- 
parently, the next day Adnan had seduced her. 
Among the gusher of remonstrances | was able to 
make out that the young man had never experi- 
enced intimacy with his sweetheart — and demand- 
ed that Adnan tell him what he had given the girl 
to make her accept. Finally, when the Chileno in- 
terrupted his tirade to await Adnan’s answer, the 
Arab turned to him, red with anger: ‘‘You sonova- 
bitch — you better watch out — or I’ll screw you 
too!” he snorted. Exasperated, the lad stomped 
off. Adnan turned to me: ‘‘I was sort of bluffing,”’ 
he said, ‘‘— | really prefer women.”’ 

Perhaps fearing reprisal, the following day Adnan 
straddled his motorcycle and headed for Argentina. 
In parting | noticed that his 500cc BSA was almost 
new, and asked what had happened to the last one 
he had. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he replied, ‘‘but when | was in 
Venezuela the Arab colony there decided to buy 
me this one.” Giving him a new machine, the Arabs 
resolved, was the quickest and most effective way 
of putting an end to the embarrassment that Adnan 
was causing in Caracas. Adnan showed me the 
carnet for his machine, also a gift of the Caracas 
Arabs. He assured me that to enter Argentina | 
would have to have such a document. 

As a matter of precaution | polled other sources; 
all agreed that the Argentine borders were closed 
to all foreign vehicles not bonded by Automobile 
Association carnets. Finally, leaving my machine 
in Santiago, | caught a train to Buenos Aires where 
...andhisBSA  @ | spent a full two weeks exhorting officials for 
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GERMAN 
AND SWISS 
SPOKEN HERE 


South of Santiago 
the country took 
on a new flavour, 
more European 
than Latin. 


permission to enter their country with my motor- 
cycle. Eventually tiring of my visits, the Chief of 
Customs handed me a sealed letter. ‘“‘Here — take 
this,” he said, ‘‘and when you get to Bariloche with 
your machine, present it to the customs officials 


there.”’ 
Hurrying back to Santiago | threw my gear on 


my machine and headed south to the lake region 
east of Puerto Montt and, following a snowplow, 
crossed the Argentine border where the official 
told me to continue on to Bariloche and present 
my documents there. | did, and sat back as the cus- 
toms official, a blonde Argentine woman of about 
30, opened the sealed letter and read it. | expected 
her to stamp my papers and wave me on through — 


but she didn’t. Instead, she showed me the con- 
tents of the letter: 


Seftor Daniel Jay Liska, bearer of this let- 
ter, is riding a BMW motorcycle which has no 
carnet or international documents guarantee- 
ing its removal from Argentina. It will be up 
to your office in Bariloche to determine 
whether Sr. Liska should be permitted to 
bring this machine into the country on a tem- 
porary in-transit entry permit. 


trot 
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With the perfect snow-cone of OSORNO looking down upon me, | 
rode into the Lake Region of Southern Chile, ferried over some of the 
lakes, and then followed a snowplow on up to the Argentine border. 
Officials there told me to go on, and present my documents in Bariloche. 


The local towing and wrecker s 
service pulled me out of a snowdrift. 


r 


f Beyond the border it was 
all downhill — to Bariloche. 
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| read and reread the letter while the official 
brushed her long, blonde hair, Her name was Blan- 
ca, she said, and assured me that my case would 
have to be studied on its own merits. “This may 
ake some time,” she said, cruelly, and then added: 
“Tonight there is dinner and dance at the Hotel 
Llao Llao — and some of my colleagues will be 
there. | think that if we went — we could talk to 
them and ask their opinions.’’ We did. 

Another two weeks passed, and finally Blanca 
stamped my documents and allowed me to contin- 
ue. It was now August and winter was still holding 
its grip upon the Patagonian pampas. 
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Blanca suggested we 
§ have dinner at the 
lao Llao. @ 


My route through the Lake 

Region of Southern Chile. 

This is the most scenic area 
of South America. 
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B i hy Wintertime now. 
arOCNe A most difficult 
motorcycle journey 
ahead: crossing 
Patagonia to the 
Straits of Magellan. 
And then on to 
Ushuaia, on the 
Land of Fire. 


Taking a motorcycle across Patagonia, the vast, 
» treeless, windswept land extending from Bariloche 
all of the way to the Straits of Magellan, was a 
challenge to endurance almost as great as that of © 
~ the Darien. The roads were no more than trails 
- rutted through frozen gobs of mud, sometimes | 
filled with ice and virtually impassable for a heavily- 
loaded motorcycle such as mine. During the first | 
days | suffered several awkward spills, one of § 
which almost cost me my life. It happened about | 
one in the afternoon, and for several hours | lay 
face-down, pinned to the frozen ground, the heavy 
machine resting on my leg. At first | waited and ~ 
hoped for a miracle, thinking that perhaps a truck | 
would come lumbering down the track, and the 
driver would stop to lift the machine off my leg. 
But it was wishful thinking; it could easily be a 
week or more before a truck or a gaucho on horse- | 
back would come by to view my frozen corpse. 

Finally, | worked myself over far enough to open 
a saddle bag, pull out ascrewdriver, and then, chisel- 
ing away pieces of frozen mud, | managed to free 
my leg. Had someone come along that afternoon 
and offered to swap a lightweight 250cc Honda for 
my 600-pound-plus BMW, | most certainly would 
have traded 


The word “road” is never used in Patagonia. 
In the middle of Patagonia, probably half- | 
way between the Pacific and the Atlantic, 

| began to understand why they always 
referred to the tracks (instead of road) 
which would take me to the port 
of Comodoro Rivadavia. 


rer Mg > 
Near Bariloche | came upon 
an avestruz, the Patagonian 
ostrich. All the others | saw 
south of there were wild 
and wary. 
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Incrossing this fenceless, treeless, 
windswept land | seldom rode in 
the “huellas’ (tracks). Usually 
they were too deep and wet; | 
used them only as a point of ref- 
erence to chart my course. Tak- 
ing advantage of the lay of the 


land | would sometimes strike 
out across the pampas sod and 
travel for hours without seeing 
them — and came upon the 
unmarked graves of three other 
travelers who, foolishly, had also 
used such navigation. 
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/ came upon a windburnt 
gaucho riding with a large 
piece of meat tucked 
underneath his saddle. 
When | asked him, he 
explained that it was for 
his evening’s “‘asado”’ — and 
that the day’s ride would 
make the meat more tender 
and palatable. 


The pampas, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
cordillera along the Pacific coast, is a fenceless 
land; sometimes these plains are higher than the 
surrounding mountains. For 3,500 miles | saw no 
cattle; the only livestock were occasional bands of 
dirty, tattle-tale grey sheep which scampered away 
into the sagebrush at my approach. An interesting 
Argentine law allows the traveler in Patagonia to 
killa sheep without first asking permission to do so. 
The only condition is that the skin be left on a 
bush near the roadway so the animal’s owner can 
pick it up whenever he comes by. The reason is ob- 
vious: because ranches are so far apart, a traveler 
could easily starve to death here, and therefore one 
is allowed to use the meat of local livestock for sur- 
vival. Whenever one comes upon an estancia’s head- 
quarters, the hungry traveler need not mess around 
with formalities —you simply queue up in the lunch 
line, along with the ranch workers, fill your belly, 
and move on. Or stay, if :ou wish, until you are 
ready to travel again. 
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Gasoline? Actually, this for me was no problem. 
With my two reserve tanks | had a total capacity of 
ten gallons, supposedly enough for at least 500 
miles. But even though gas stations might be 700 
miles apart it would be a pretty safe bet that one 
would come upon a truck at least every three or 
four hundred miles. | carried a siphon hose and 
never failed to stop any truck | met and, after a 
bit of chit-chat, ask for some gas — even though | 
had tanked up within the last one or two hundred 
miles. Of course the drivers always obliged. By 
mooching at any and every opportunity, | was 
never in danger of being stranded for lack of fuel. 

After my worst spill | learned to shun the road 
and chose instead to strike cross-country through 
the desert, but always trying to keep the road in 
sight, or at least use it as a marker or guideline to 
show me where | should go. At the same time, | 
kept an eye out for a passing truck — and my 
source of fuel. 

Although Patagonia had snow, it was all piled in 
drifts by the lashing gusts of the pampero wind, 
and | had no trouble finding dry spots to detour 
around such barriers. 

Occasionally | came upon yammering bands of 
long-necked guanacos that trotted off like troupes 
of hornless deer. In a way they resembled llamas, 
but actually looked more like a modified version 
of small, humpless camels with big ears and ugly, 
crooked, stubby brush-like tails. These strange 
animals always suffered from a conflict between 
their curiosity and timidity; they never could quite 
decide whether to flee or stay and gawk. The same 
was somewhat true of the avestruz (Rhea darwini), 
or Patagonian ostrich, which never seemed capa- 
ble of making a graceful exit. Once while riding 
through a patch of thick sagebrush | frightened 
one of the birds, and, before either of us knew what 
was happening — we collided. My machine fell on 
its side while the ostrich rolled over twice, then got 
up and, like an old ragged woman, gathered up its 
skirts and dashed away. 

Patagonia fascinated me for its unusual wildlife. 
Once when | came upon a gaucho on horseback 
we visited for a couple of hours, mostly about how 
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Yammering bands 
of long-necked 
guanacos always 
suffered from a 
conflict between 
their curiosity 
and timidity. 


* Chulengos 


the gauchos hunted guanacos, especially young} 


ones* for their soft hides, and about ostrich chases 
— the two favorite sports of the pampas. Finally he 
asked me how we hunted them in my country. 
“We don’t have any guanacos in Nebraska,” | told 
him, and also commented that Nebraskans didn’t 
know about boleadoras, the tres Marias, that gau- 
chos twirled and threw from horseback to bring 
down game they were chasing. ‘Well — if you 
don’t use bolas, how do you hunt your ostrich?” 


_ |he asked, somewhat bewildered. ‘“‘We don’t have 


ostriches in Nebraska,’’ | answered. The gaucho 
frowned, reflected, and then, almost sadly, remark 
ed: “How awful to live in your country — with 
nothing to hunt!”’ 


“Well — if you don’t use 
bolas,” the gaucho asked, 
“how do you hunt your 
ostrich?” 


“We have plenty of 
ostrich, so we don’t 
need chickens. ” 
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Patagonia no longer has Indians. A long time ago 
the white ranchers decided that the Patagonian In- 
dians were sheep-killers and, like pumas and eagles, 
common predators quite incompatible with sheep 
ranching. After a brief period during which the 
ranchers paid a bounty for each pair of Indian ears 
brought in, the aborigines were exterminated. 

Nowadays, there are a few individuals who like 
to go out and roam the pampas on foot looking for 
fossilized shark teeth and Indian relics, such as 
notched, round bola stones and arrow tips. These 
arrow heads are usually made of obsidian and are 
much smaller than those left behind by the Plains 
Indians that roamed Nebraska. 

Whereas the foxes of Nebraska are sly and wary, 
a Patagonian fox is astonishingly tame and curious. 
Once as | changed a tire three foxes came up, sat 
down about 20 feet away, and carefully watched — 
as if trying to figure out what | was up to. Ina 
way, their behavior was somewhat unnerving, and 
finally | tossed a wrench at one. He simply ducked 
to let it fly over his head and remained put along 
with the others. Then when | finished and walked 
over to get my tool, the fox simply moved over 
and, along with the other two, watched as | mount- 
ed and rode off. 

Following the coast south of Comodoro Riva- 
davia | came upon a lone penguin walking down 
the road, apparently lost. | gave him a lift until we 
came upon a flock of penguins splashing about in 
the surf, then | lowered the fellow to the ground 
and he hurried to the water to join the others. 

Green parrots, incredibly out of place, frolicked 
about burrowing holes in snowdrifts and screamed 
raucous insults at my passing. Even more incongru- 
ous than these loros barranqueros were pink flam- 
ingos wading the coastal backwaters, leaning into 
the wind and raking their hooked beaks along the 
icy bottom in search of — God knows what. Snow 
geese were puddling about in the pools and hordes 
of seals gamboled among the black slippery rocks 
of their water-sprayed rookery; terns lifted clams 
and bombarded them upon the rocks, then landed 
to wolf their meaty contents. 


A HOBO PENGUIN 


/ came upon a lone 
penguin walking down 
the road, apparently lost. 
! gave him a lift until we 

came to others of his 
kind, splashing about in 
the surf; there | lowered 
the fellow to the ground 

and he hurried to the 
water to join the others. 


The pampero wind | had been warned so much 
about did not manifest itself with the persistence 
and intensity that | expected. All veteran Patago- 
nian travelers will tell you that day and night it 
blows a hundred miles an hour, always from the 
southwest, and that no tree can grow or survive 
against its cutting, peeling force. Stones are swept 
up and flung against the windshield like buckshot. 
Only grazing lands with valleys or gullies running 
crosswise to the wind (northwest to southeast) 
can be utilized by ranchers — because only with 
this kind of topography can sheep find adequate 
respite to survive the pampero. Admittedly, the 
sheep that | saw were carrying more than their 


Only grazing lands with 

} valleys running crosswize 
= to the southwest wind 
can be used for raising 


share of sand and dust in their fleece, but to me 
the wind did not live up to its reputation, Perhaps 
it was that during August, the month in which | 
crossed Patagonia, the pampero traditionally takes 
a brief breather — in anticipation of spring. Or per- 
haps |, being the offspring of the windy plains and 
hills of Nebraska, have become uncommonly ad- 
justed to such adverse and hostile climatic condi- 
tions — whereas other foreigners, who have travel- 
ed Patagonia and complained, have their origins in 
lands blessed with milder weather than mine. 
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THE PAMPEROWIND @ 
Stones are swept up and 


flung against the 
windshield like buckshot. 


Then there was a sign: 
MAGELLANES—CHILE 
but the land was 
no different. 
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Finally | reached Rio Gallegos and the Straits of 
Magellan, then followed the coast toward Punta 
Arenas, Chile. An astonishing number of junked- 
out ships, among them ancient side-wheeler paddle- 
boats, had their skeletons strewn along the coast. | 
was told that the captains of these naufragos had 
been unabie to cope with the vicious winds which 
beleaguer the Straits, and that these treacherous 
waters are among the worst in the world to navi- 
gate, 


THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 
and shipwrecks along the way. 
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Treacherous winds, and 


Pe the bones of a 19th-century 
Punta (ey / 8 ocean steamer, a side-wheeler, 
Reenag xt rotting on the northern beach 
1 eg of the Straits of Magellan. 
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SHIPWRECKS ALONG THE WAY 


| See Pow gee eS B 
THE ROMANTIC SIDE-WHEELERS OF THE 1800s 


Although side-wheelers had a romantic flavour, they Ke atte. oa 
were notoriously difficult to handle in strong winds and ee 
* currents. And, a foregone conclusion: the Captain who tried “gadis ¥: ame: 
to navigate the Straits of Magellan with the vessel we see 


here — certainly must have been a nautical idiot. 
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BOILER ROOM % 


A fishing boat at 
Punta Arenas 
picked up my 
machine, then 
dropped us off 

at Porvenir, Chile, 
on the other 

side of the 

Straits of 
Magellan. 


At Punta Arenas, Chile, the crew of a small fish- 
ing boat hoisted my BMW aboard and deposited me 
and my machine on the other side of the Straits of 
Magellan at the little port of Porvenir, Tierra del 
Fuego. There | struck out for my final destination: 
Ushuaia, the southernmost town in the world, 
which now was only about a hundred and fifty 
miles away. Here, as in Patagonia, the people never 
speak of a road or a trail; they speak of huellas, 
which means ‘“‘tracks.’’ And with very good reason. 
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There were no immigration formalities at the 
San Sebastian cattle gate which marked the 
Chile—Argentine border, so | rode on 
to Rio Grande for the night. 


ISLA GRANDE 
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The huellas had many forks, none of them mark- | | : OCEAN 
ed, and | foolishly had failed to ask someone famil-| i ee 
iar with them to sketch me a map. | lost many|!| 


O io Grand 
hours by going up and retreating back down the| ! ; ae 
dead-end huellas, but by trial and error | finally|' Viamon 
crossed the bumpy pipe and cement cattle-guard 
gate that led back into Argentina. Beyond there 1] : 
came upon the village of Rio Grande de Sur which, | ' TIERRA 
more than anything else, was an oil terminal for] ; DEL FUEGO 
British Petroleum Company. There, at the Tennes-|; (ARGENTINA 
see Oil camp, an American from Seattle, deep-sea | M. Fa 
diver and welder Don Borton, offered to share his| ! pes ih 
lodgings with me for the night, and also volun-| | 
teered to donate 24 dollars for my ‘‘cause.”’ 
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We visited till late and | heard out his lament 
during which he accused the Argentines of dirty- 
dealing in their contract with BP. ‘‘The Argentines 
couldn’t get their act together in developing the oil 
fields here on Tierra del Fuego,’ he told me, “‘so 
they turned the works over to the British, with the 
understanding that only Argentine tankers would 
haul out the oil. The British put down wells, built 
lines to Rio Grande and installed huge storage 
* tanks; BP also put in a very expensive deep-sea load- 
ing terminal. However, the Argentines deliberately 
dragged their feet in hauling the oil out, sending 
only an occasional small tanker. After weeks and 
months of costly delays, the reason seemed obvi- 
ous: now that the British had developed the field 
and put in all the required installations, the Argen- 
tines wanted them to get out, abandon the whole 
field and let them take over. Then about two weeks 
ago,’’ the American continued, ‘‘an Argentine tank- 
er came in, hooked up to the deep-sea line, and, 
while still loading, maliciously lifted anchor, letting 
the tanker drift off and tear the line.’”’ The Amer- 
ican, specialized in this kind of repair work, was 
brought in to go down to the ocean bottom, find 
and match up the broken ends, and weld them 
back together. Then the BP people could hold their 
breath — while waiting for the next act of sabotage. 

Beyond Rio Grande the huella became progres- 
sively worse, with sticky gumbo limiting my prog- 
ress. By 11 a.m. the mud had melted enough to 
become intransitable. Leaving my machine with 
both wheels locked tight in gumbo’s grip, | walked 
on to see what my route looked like farther ahead. 
Presently | came upon a lovely ranch house, sur- 
rounded by trees, nestled in a cove between the 
bleak hills. It was the hacienda* built by author-pio- 


* Stocked with 40 to 50 


thousand sheep, the 

Via Monte Estancia 
consisted of 100,000 acres 
and was owned by 13 
stockholders of the Bridges 
and Reynolds family. 
Among them: Lawrence 
Bridges, Harold Reynolds, 
William Bridges and wife 
Betsy; oldest of all was 

the 84-year-old widow, 
Mrs. Lucas Bridges. 

Lucas and William Bridges 
were the sons of Thomas 
Bridges who, in 1875, 
became the first white man 
to encounter the Onas. 


neer E. Lucas Bridges, a Britisher who wrote the great Fuegan documentary 
“Uttermost Part of The Earth; in it, Bridges writes about his pioneer life 
among the Ona and other tribes of Fuegan Indians. A descendant opened the 
door when | knocked. | sipped some tea with the charming hostess, we visit- 
ed, and then after a late dinner she offered me featherbed lodgings for the 
night, along with the delightful surprise of a hot water bottle under the 
covers — for warming my feet. 

Up early and hoping that this day would herald the end of my Circle City, 
Alaska — Ushuaia, Tierra del Fuego odyssey, | chopped out the frozen mud 
beneath the motorcycle’s fenders, wired and taped up once more the torn 
ends of my throttle and clutch cables, cranked up the motor and struck off 
over the hard, frozen ground. But farther on sleet had fallen during the 
night; | slipped and fell at least fifty times, constantly cursing the unwieldy 
BMW for the side-torque of its horizontal motor, and the Earles front fork 
which lacked the rigidity required to maintain one’s balance and dignity 
while crossing slippery surfaces 
such as this. My machine was much 
too overloaded so | drained some of 
the gasoline on the ground and, 
while doing so, reflected upon my 
journey along the Alcan Highway 
which, by comparison, was a super- 
highway. But way back then, two 
years ago, in embarking upon it — 
and on my adventure, | had felt 
like a hardy pioneer blazing a trail 
through the wilderness. 


@ 70 motorcycle over the Siberian 
steppes — would probably be 
@ something like this. 
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First it was mud; now it was 
sleet, ice and snow. | slipped 
and fell at least fifty times 
that day, cursing my over- 
loaded bike for its instability 
on surfaces such as this. To 
lighten my burden | drained 
some of the gasoline on the 
ground. 


| made my way up into the mountains 
where the snow was falling. 

The drifts became deeper and deeper, 
the wind a howling, cutting gale. 
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bad Sweating and puffing, | bashed 
my way through drift after drift. 


> 


@ When ! was physically unable to ride 

any further, | took my portfolio and camera 
and walked on. A sign told me | was only 
40 kilometers from Ushuaia. 
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The tracks made their way up into the mountains 

where snow was falling, covering the layer of ice. 

It became deeper and deeper, the wind a howling, 

cutting gale. Sweating and puffing, | bashed through 

drift after drift, until finally | could ride my ma- 

chine no further. Taking only my portfolio and 

camera | walked on, and leaning into the wind 

finally came to a log cabin with smoke coming from 

its chimney. A single human track leading out to 

ee the woodpile and back to the door encouraged me 

even more. | knocked and a shortly-built man, 

about 22, let me in. A shortwave radio receiver on 

the table was squawking, telling about a desperate 

», criminal who had broken out of the Ushuaia prison 

i during the night. The fellow seemed uncommonly 

3) nervous, went to the radio and turned it off, then 

* asked me what he could do for me — almost eager 
a to please me. 

i “My motorcycle is stuck in a drift back down 

the trail that leads to Rio Grande,” | told him, and 

asked if | could stay with him until the road was 

opened. Although he agreed, | couldn't help but 

notice that my presence bothered him; our conver- 

sation was strained. He let me sleep in his bed, while 

he sat before the fireplace and kept the fire going 

all night. 
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. After breakfast we heard a diesel engine and, 
wiping a hole in the frosted window, | saw a bull- 
dozer coming down the mountain, pushing snow 
from the track. Leaving the D7 Cat’s motor running 
and inviting himself to coffee, the operator put me 
at ease by saying that the road up over Garibaldi 
Pass was now open and, probably, all the way to 
Ushuaia. Then he put my host at ease by stating 
that the escaped prisoner had been captured. With 
that, the young man acknowledged that he had 
suspected me of being that fugitive. We all laughed, 
and then | sat on the cushion beside the operator; 
the snow-pushing Cat opened the road to within 
300 feet of my machine, but beyond there ice 
underlying the snow, plus the hazardous sideways 
incline of the slope, made the bulldozer inoperable. 
However, between the two of us we pushed the 
BMW to the opened track, and with ill-concealed 
anxiety, | revved up the motor and headed on — 
toward the promised town. i 


i 
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@ THE FINAL DAY OF MY RIDE 
/ made my way down from 
the mountains and came 
upon the blue of the 
Beagle Channel. And 
on ahead was Ushuaia. 
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THERE WERE NO BRASS 


As | made my way down from the 
mountains, the road became 
better and better. Then the sun 
_ came out, the snow began to melt. 
/ came upon the blue of the Beagle 
Channel; there was a town on ahead. 
Then, there were buildings on either 
side of me. | suddenly realized that 
/ had arrived at Ushuaia, my destination — 
_ anda strange feeling of disappointment began to 
») creep over me. There should have been at least one more 
flooding river to cross, one more dragon to slay. It 
was all too easy that day. And even worse: | was 
here — and NOW WHAT? 


And so ended the first overland journey from 

Alaska to Argentina. The shortest distance between 
Circle City, Alaska, and Ushuaia, Argentina, is 

less than 20,000 miles. However, | fooled around 

a lot along the way; my speedometer showed that 

/ had traveled a little over 65,000. Because the 

Darien Gap Road remains unfinished, the overland route 
from Alaska to Argentina is still — for Adventurers only. 


Zaporoski ! 


The black stallion beneath me jabbed his right 
front hoof impatiently into the pampas sod. The 
heroin shot had made him delirious, and his 
restraint impossible; Chalchalero flared his nostrils 
and foam slobbered out around his bridle bit. The 
stud kept jerking his head, trying to get more slack 
from the rawhide reins | held clenched in my left 
fist. In my other hand | held a wooden sword, and 
the pistol in my belt was made of rubber. 

For an hour we had waited for the pistol-shot 
signal to attack. The cruel Argentine sun was 
blistering my bald-shaven head and salty sweat 
ran down between my lips, making me even more 
thirsty. | felt dizzy and the thoughts that raced 
through my mind made me wonder if | had not 
gone mad, 

| turned in the saddle to reassure myself that 
they were still there: a thousand horsemen were 
on my right waiting for my word, a thousand more 
on my left and the hillside behind me was a solid 
mass of Cossacks. My men were also impatient; 
all had their sabres held high, triggered for the sig- 
nal to lunge into battle and avenge the honor of 
the Zaporoski Cossack brotherhood. 
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Stil no nistal shot from the valley seed. 
“Taras . .. vamonos! Let's go kill them!”’ the fat 
- hetman nearest me hissed through his scraggly — 
mustache. 
“Tranquilo,’’ \ grinned, ‘“‘tranquilo.”’ ; 
- Just then | saw a puff of white smoke spurt. 
* skyward from the valley ahead. Chalchalero saw it! 
.., also; before we heard the pistol shot, and before | @ 
had time to slacken the reins and dig my spurs} 
. into the black stud’s ribs, he was already plunging, 
ts “= down the rocky hillside, leaping over boulders as» 
» if hell-bent for destruction. 2 
+ “‘Za-po-roski!!”" | bellowed, brandishing my, 
* sword. ° 
; “‘Za-po-roski!!’”” A thousand and more voices | 
behind me echoed the battle cry as their horses? j 
, lurched ahead to try to equal the example set by, 
' my dope-crazed steed. . 
A cannon shot ripped open the earth a few | 
"yards ahead, then another blast erupted beneath 5 
ma ats _ my left stirrup. The stallion lurched sideways and | > 
; felt myself coming out of the saddle, but a split? 
» second coe another E Sapaeiol seared the stud” zl 
« Z < Da ae nn ae ati ee 


right flank flinging him back under me. Digging my 
boots deeper into the stirrups, | could now see the 
red-turbaned enemy horsemencoming at us through 
the curtain of smoke and dust thrown up by the 
cannon barrage. 

“Zaporoski!!’’ | shouted, spurring the stud and 
slashing my sword at the neck of the nearest Turk. 

“Zaporoski!!’’ my Cossacks resonated the broth- 
erhood cry as they hacked their way through the 
milling mass of men and horses. 

In a few minutes it was all over. The fury and 
power of our Cossack cavalry was too much for the 
Turks; they broke and ran, scattering in all direc- 
tions. Taras Bulba and his 16th-century Cossacks 
- had won again. 

One of my men had fallen from his horse and had 
been trampled. Several others were bleeding from 
their wounds. My own body ached with new 
bruises from lance and sword, adding to those 


of previous battles. My right thigh was starting 
to ache and throb again. 

An ambulance drove onto the battlefield and 
'soon a doctor was leaning over the trampled Cos- 
sack, 


One of my men fell 
from his horse 
and was trampled. 


One of my men rode up to me. “It was Enri- 


que...” he said. 

The men from the ambulance loaded up Enri- 
que’s mangled body and drove off, and as they left 
| felt an uncontrollable need to cry. What a ridicu- 
lous feeling to overwhelm the fierce Cossack chief- 
tain Taras Bulba — yet the tears that came did not 
shame me. This war that we had just fought — was 
it only one of make-believe? | felt of the long 
scalplock glued to my shaven pate, and threw it 
back over my shoulder. The sour odor of horse 
sweat, the acrid smell of gunpowder and the battle 
cry of the Zaporoski were as real as anything | had 
ever known; yet | knew that it really was all make- 
believe. 


Another of my men rode up. “Enrique. . . they .- 
say the doctors thought he was dead.” 

| looked again at the departing ambulance: it 
had not used its siren. And | couldn’t help but 
wonder what was real and what was not; and 
where I belonged. Then | found myself wondering 
what the hell | was doing here in Argentina with a 
shaven head and a wooden sabre in my hand. 
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The makeup ®@ 
crew glued ona 
mustache to go | 
with my offside, 
scalp lock which 
had escaped the 
__ barber’s electric 
_ sheep-shears. | 
was now one of 
the Zaporoski 
_ brotherhood. 


Rew. that | wasa Cossack Anan could only 
(ee vaguely remember that less than two months ago 
wX\" | was pushing a motorcycle through the snows of 
Tierra del Fuego. It seemed that | had made it all 
of the way to the southernmost town in the world 
, and then retreated back through the snows and re- = 
crossed the Straits of Magellan to Punta Arenas. . a - 


By then | was very sick. Coughing until my lungs 
were raw, | tossed and rolled in the filthy bed of 
my cold, dingy hotel room. For two days and nights 
| neither slept nor ate — only coughed. Finally | 
staggered into a doctor’s office and learned that 
the past week of murky dampness had given me 
bronchitis and congested my lungs. He gave me 
penicillin and advised me that | needed a change of 
climate. | agreed, but by now my funds had sunk 
to forty-eight dollars so | went back to bed. 

Oswald Wegmann, editor of La Prensa Austral, 
came to my rescue by introducing me to a ship’s 
captain who took me aboard his freighter Navarifto 
and added my name to the list of her crew. We 
sailed northward for two thousand miles, winding 
through the Chilean archipelago until we got to 
Puerto Montt. | received no wages, but of course | 
did no work and had free passage in a first class 
berth. What | remember most about this voyage 
was the intense dislike | developed for the young 
Chilean medical intern who was my roommate. He 
was too damn lazy to walk to the toilet at the end 
of the long open-air hallway and | detested him 
from the first time | saw him urinate in our sink. It 
was good riddance when he got off at Puerto Wil- 
liams. When we ended our voyage at Puerto Montt 
my coughing subsided; but by then, | noticed, the 
hallway had become so discouragingly cold and the 
toilet so distant that | too had been urinating in 
the sink. 

My motorcycle had not accompanied me on the 
Navarifo, but lay abandoned back in Punta Arenas, 
ensnarled in red tape at the customs office. With- 
out international documents my BMW could not 
come aboard; however, the Chief of Customs as- 
sured me that he would ship it as soon as | mailed 
him the required papers. When | stepped ashore at 
Puerto Montt, | realized how grossly stupid | had 
been to abandon my machine. Now I was afoot. 


Soon | would be broke. The thought lacked in- 
trigue. There was a chance that mail and money 
were awaiting me at Santiago, which was some sev- 
en hundred miles farther north. There was an equal 
possibility that my wife might have sent me funds 
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c/o the U.S. Consul in Buenos Aires, some fifteen- 
hundred miles away on the opposite side of the 
continent; but | had no way of knowing, because | 
had received no mail for almost three months. Pon- 
dering did not solve my quandary, so | tossed a coin. 
Buenos Aires won. | slipped into the harness of my 
backpack, stuck out my thumb and headed for the 
Argentine capital. And so | arrived with 20 dollars 
to spare; but neither mail nor money was there to 
greet me. The secretary of the Consulate vaguely 
recalled having forwarded some letters, but wasn’t 
quite sure where to. Work seemed the obvious 
solution to my problem. It occurred to me that | 
might as well cash in on my earth-shaking conquest 
of the continents, and sell my story to a newspaper. 

A gruff-looking man with heavy eyebrows sat 
behind the editor’s desk at the Clarin, Argentina’s 
largest Sunday magazine. Something had lost itself 
for him among the piles of stuff jumbled on his 
desk. Finally he looked up at me. ‘‘Yes, what do 
you want?” His voice was not kind. 

“Would you be interested in buying a story about 
my overland journey by motorcycle from Alaska 
to Tierra del Fuego?”’ | said, waiting for the full 
impact of my statement to take effect. 

“Let’s see some pictures,”’ he said stupidly, 
seeing very well that | had none with me. 

“I don’t have any just now because | sent all my 
film back to my home in Nebraska.’’ | could see 
where | had made another mistake, and probably 
would get less for the story. 

“Where is your motorcycle now?” his voice was 
still too gruff to suit me. 

“| left it at the Straits of Magellan.’”’ | didn’t 
think he was interested in knowing why. 

“‘Let’s see your story!” he said much too loudly 
and sounded exasperated. 

“IT haven’t written it yet ... 1 just wanted to 
know if you were interested and ...’’ The words 
coming out of my mouth were sounding awfully 
stupid, | thought, and wondered why. 

“Get out of my office!” 

| could see that he wasn’t sound of mind, so | did. 


The encounter purged me of a budding literary 
career and left me convinced that all Argentines 
were slobs. Lest | suffer further abuse, | started 
hitch-hiking toward Santiago, Chile. The Chileans 
were, | knew, a much kinder people and didn’t 
have the nasty habit of regarding strangers as liars; 
besides, | would undoubtedly find mail and money 
in the Chilean capital. My rides were all short ones, 
but once away from the contaminating influence 
of Buenos Aires, the Argentines | encountered 
seemed much more friendly. The spaces were wide, 
fresh pampas air was exhilarating and between rides 
| didn’t. mind walking, sometimes for hours at a 
time. Occasionally a gaucho trotting down the road 
greeted me with a smile and “‘Che! Como te va!?”’ 
Others far out of earshot, herding cattle through 
the deep pampas grass, waved to me and made me 
envious of their lot. 

Ever since | first heard of gauchos, | felt that | 
would make an excellent one. | had always sup- 
posed that a gaucho was an Argentine cowboy; and 
should have left it at that. Instead, | asked various 
Argentines what a gaucho was and each of their 
answers was quite different. Probably one would 
get the same muddled answers if one polled Amer- 
icans on what they thought a cowboy was. 


Anyhow, one thing was certain: a gaucho would 
be a good horseman, adventurous in spirit, some- 
what nomadically inclined and certainly not afraid 
of danger. Apparently a gaucho’s only fear was of 
being tied down in one spot for too long; that was 
why he carried a foot-long facdén knife in his belt. 
Of course it was handy to use in settling arguments 
or castrating a bull, but it seemed that the knife, 
more than anything else, was symbolic of the gau- 
cho’s way of life. No true gaucho used anything 
other than a knife in eating. It was utter tragedy to 
use a fork, because then a plate would be required. 
Once you stooped to eating from a plate — you 
would want a table and chair. Then the next thing 
you knew, you would have to build a house to 
put the table and chair in; then you would be in 
real trouble — because you'd have to get a woman 
to keep up the house. 
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The gaucho’s foot-long 
facon is handy for settling 
arguments and castrating 
bulls; it is also symbolic 

of his way of life. A gaucho 
would never humiliate 
himself by using a fork 

— or riding a mare. 


e @ 
Being a good horseman, 
adventurous in spirit and 
nomadically inclined, 
/ felt that | would make 
an excellent gaucho. 


TARAS BULBA 


/ learned that 
United Artists 
of Hollywood 
was filming 
“Taras Bulba”’ 
in northern 
Argentina. 
They were 
hiring 
thousands of 
horsemen to 

| play the parts 

» of 16th century 

* Cossacks. 


Yul Brynner and) 
Tony Curtis had 


the leading roles. 


Harold Hecht, 
standing, was 
the Producer; J. 
Lee Thompson, 
seated, was 
the Director. 


Now | had only ten dollars left, and it seemed 
that | might have to look for work; the thought 
lacked inspiration, | was pondering a solution in a 
little sidewalk cafe when three giggling teen-aged 
girls came up and asked me for my autograph. When 
| signed their notebooks they screamed hysterically 
and dashed away to show it to their friends. ‘‘What 
was all that about?” | asked the waiter. ‘‘They saw 
your cowboy boots and thought that you were one 
of the famous American actors who have come to 
make the movie.” 

“What movie?” | humored him. 

“Theone they are making up at Salta in northern 
Argentina.’’ He frowned, ‘‘You don’t read the news- 
paper or listen to the radio?” 

“First time | heard of it. What kind of a movie 
will it be?”’ 

“They’re making a big Hollywood spectacular 
about Russian Cossacks; Yul Brynner and Tony 
Curtis are the stars in it. They need a lot of horse- 
men — this morning | heard on the radio that they 
want to hire seven thousand.”’ 

His next statement swept away the last shred of 
my indecision: ‘‘They were advertising that they 
need a horseman to do a particularly difficult stunt 
job — and are willing to pay one thousand dollars 
for the man who can do it.” 

There was only one place to go after he said that. 

Time was of the essence if | wanted to claim the 
job which paid a thousand, so | spent my last 
dollar on a bus fare. | didn’t have enough to buy 
a ticket for all the way to Salta, so | bought one for 
as far as Tucuman. There | met a band of gauchos 
who had become Hollywood hopefuls and were 
headed to Salta, the ‘‘Movie City.’’ They loaned me 
a horse and | rode with them, laughed with them, 
sipped their mate, drank their wine and ate their 
asado steaks. That | had no money made no 
difference to them — soon we would all be rich. I 
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Hollywood filming crews were already set up, filming the 
first scenes of Cossack - Polish battles. The countryside near‘ 
Salta, Argentina, lent itself perfectly to the movie script 
based on Nikolai Gogol’s novel. Allegedly, seven million 


dollars were to be spent on the colorful spectacular. 
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The European and American actors 
had arrived. They spent their 

first days lolling about 

and getting the feel 


of the thing by 
watching the 
Second Unit. 
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/ started out as a three-dollars-a-day 
movie extra. Within a week they 
gave me a black horse and 

| became Taras Bulba, 

Yul Brynner’s 

action double. 


To Kill a Turk 


I was now movie actor Yul Brynner’s action dou- 
ble and stand-in in filming United Artists’ movie 
Taras Bulba, The events which led me to the Ar- 
gentine filming location and the way | landed this 
job had a script all its own. 

When | arrived at Salta, along with the band of 
gauchos | was riding with, we all lined up — as did 
thousands of others — to sign work contracts as 
movie extras. The wage scale was simple: six dol- 
lars a day if you had a horse, three if you didn’t. 
Other horsemen had arrived earlier, riding in from 
all parts of Argentina, and also Chile, Bolivia, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. Some were true gauchos, 
but many of them were truck drivers, bakers, 
waiters, butchers, factory workers, and men of 
every imaginable trade — but once shaved, in cos- 
tume and mounted, they all looked alike. Except 
for my off-center scalp lock, which escaped the 
electric sheep-shears of the barber, my head of hair 
was clipped short and then shaved — with orders to 
keep it that way. A mustache was issued and glued 
on; | was also given a wooden sword and a Cossack 
costume complete with boots and vest and fur 
cap, all of which were reclaimed at the end of 
each day’s work and reissued the next morning. 
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| visited with a local gaucho. 
The oldster rode up to the 
set out of curiosity — to see 
what all the ballyhoo was 
about. The gauchos of 
northern Argentina are a 
much different breed than 
those | had known in the 
south. They ride smaller, 
wiry horses, and, because of 
the thornbrush pastures, 
equip their saddles with 
leather fenders. 


The Argentines detested having 
= their hair clipped. When the barbers 
@ realized their clippers were too 
slow, they brought in electric 

sheep shears. The Hollywood 
people were amazed at the amount 
of head scars which showed up 


with each and every shearing. 


Yul Brynner was 
by far the most 
serious of the two 
leading actors. 
Since | was his 
action double and 
also his stand-in, 
it was important 
that | be kept 
informed of what 
costume, makeup 
and weapons Yul 
would be wearing 
in each particular 
scene. 


Always joking and 
exuberant, Tony 
frequently delighted a 
in replacing his 
stand-in, By doing 
this, he began to 
feel more and 
more atease Se 
on horseback. ge 
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With no Screen Actors Guild or | 
labor union here, there were 
no obstacles to my being both 
action double and stand-in. The 
/atter is much less dangerous, 
and certainly more boring. 
Sometimes | had to sit on my 
horse for hours to help the 
cameramen and director 
decide on the precise 
positioning of cameras 
in relationship to 
horses and troops. 
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afety im ‘ 
measure, my boots were 
taped to help avoid my 
“blowing a stirrup’”’ while 


being filmed in battle scenes. 


While on the set, Yul insisted that others respect 
the rules. Always the actor, he carefully 
regulated his larger-than-life image, and only 
permitted himself photographed from an angle 
which showed his head ABOVE those who 

were next to him. Because | was much taller 
than he, | was asked to sit down close to the 
ground while posing for this picture. 


Of the 7 thousand hired at Salta, | was the only 
one able to speak both Spanish and English — 


something which the Hollywood people were not 


yet aware of. 

For us ‘extras’ the big curiosity was, of course, 
getting to see the stars: Yul Brynner and Tony Cur- 
tis. On the second day | joined the others in push- 
ing up close to gawk at the two as they sat between 
scenes under a large umbrella set up especially for 
their use as a refuge from the blistering Argentine 
sun. Yul, rather amused at our curiosity, ran his 
eyes over our gawking line, and then, resting his 
eyes upon me, thought to try out some of his Span- 
ish. Pointing at my scalp lock, he said in slow, me- 
ticulous Spanish: ‘Muy bien cortado.’”’ | smiled 
back. ‘‘Gee Yul —’’ | said in English, ‘‘I’m sure glad 
you like it.’’ With that Yul and Tony turned to 
look at each other, shrugged — and smiled. 

The first Sunday none of the actors came to 
work; the second camera unit was to film a horse- 
back action scene. Yul Brynner’s look-alike Argen- 
tine stand-in had already been fired — for trying to 
flirt with Doris, Yul’s Chilean-born wife; however, 
the action double, a 6 foot 2 stage actor, also Ar- 
gentine, was on hand. Although all of us extras 
were aware of it, none of the Hollywood people 
realized that the double, fine, muscled man that he 
was, had never ridden a horse. 

Cameras were set up at the bottom of a rocky 
hillside while a Mexican interpreter explained the 
scene and described in careful detail the action that 
we were expected to portray: Taras Bulba, in this 
case Yul Brynner’s double, was to draw his sword, 
shout a lusty ‘‘Zaporoski!’’ and lead his troops 
down the hillside at a full gallop. When Taras’s stud 
horse was brought forth, the double clumsily start- 
ed clambering aboard from the wrong side; however, 
the horse put up with this because others were 
holding him by the bridle bit. Since the Cossack- 
style saddle had no horn, the double was in trouble. 
Finally somebody charitably pointed out to the 
poor fellow that he was to pull himself up by reach- 
ing just in front of the saddle and grabbing hold of 
the long lock of hair, left for just that purpose, on 
the horse’s otherwise shaven mane. Even though 
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“Taras” lost his balance and fell from 
his horse. Tommy Shaw, director of 
the Second Unit, became furious 
when the guy led his horse and men, 
on foot, down the hill. 


YUL’S ARGENTINE 
DOUBLE 
/n exasperation, they 
shoved him in a tent 
and stripped him of 
his clothes. 


others helped to push him aboard, neither Harold 
Hecht, the short and nervous Producer, nor the 
Action Director of the Second Unit, had noticed. 
However, for us gauchos it was no surprise when, 
with the director’s call for action, ‘‘Taras’’ lost his 
balance and fell from his horse. Then the poor 
fellow, terribly frightened, gathered up the bridle 
reins and ignominiously led his horse and men, on 
foot, down the hill. 


Exasperation broke out all over the place. The 
Hollywood men overreacted and shamelessly grab- 
bed the Argentine double, shoved him in a tent and 
shortly emerged carrying his costume, leaving the 
tent flap open so that we could see the poor fellow 
inside, naked and weeping. 


Hehad @ 
never been on 
horseback 
before. 


“What are we going to do now?”’ someone said. 
Another, his name was Tommy Shaw, pointed at 
me, “‘Hey — look at that big guy over there — the 
one with hair on his chest. Bring your interpreter 
over!’’ The Mexican listened as Shaw instructed: 
“Ask him if he thinks he can do this scene, riding 
Taras’s horse, galloping — tell him it has to be at 
full gallop — \eading the others down the hill.” 
The Mexican began to translate, but | interrupted: 
“Hell, Tommy!” | replied, a bit arrogantly. ‘‘Of 
course | can do it. And ride? Hell, man — I can ride 
anything that has hair on it.’ 

Again: confusion, with Americans laughing and 
looking at each other in disbelief. Admittedly in 
my attire | was the roughest, most uncouth-look- 
ing Cossack of the lot — and my accentless English 
so ludicrously out of place. Finally, Harold Hecht 
came up, ‘‘Say — where are you from?” he asked. 
“‘Nebraska,’’ | chirped. The reaction was more than 
| expected, and expensive shooting time was lost 
while Hecht rolled on the ground convulsed in 
laughter, his little Jewish belly jumping uncontrol- 
lably with spasms of mirth, tears running down his 
cheeks — infecting us all to laughter also. 

The hillside was strewn with rocks, many the 
size of a bathtub; the incline was steeper than any- 
one suspected, but |, dressed in Taras’s costume, 
did my part surprisingly well —with only one hitch: 
less than a half-dozen gauchos followed me to the 
bottom. The rest had gathered along the rim of the 
ridge to see if we’d make it without breaking our 
necks. 

The director came up. ‘‘Hey!’’ he said, ‘‘That 
was great — but there’s only one problem: we can’t 
have Taras charging down the hill to battle the 
Turks all by himself. He has to bring his tribesmen 
along. Go back and give those gauchos a pep talk — 
we need Jots of men coming down off that hill.’’ 

| rode over to the other horsemen and couldn't 
help but sense their admiration, if not silent awe, 
for my ride — and that many of them were now 
wishing they had taken part. Calling them to form 
a circle, | moved around inside of it talking to the 
men, ‘‘man to man.” ‘‘These damn people from 
Hollywood,”’ | told them, ‘‘don’t have any respect 
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A new Zaporoski 
brotherhood was 
born that day. 
And | was its 
@ /eader. @ 


for human life or limb; all they want is to film a 
bunch of stupid fools trying to kill themselves gal- 
loping down that hill. The way ! look at it: with 
all those stones waiting to break one’s bones — | 
wouldn’t blame you if you all went over and told 
them they can shove it. But just in case there are 
some among you who don’t care about personal 
safety, | invite you to ride down the hill with me. 
Those of you who have wives and kids, or have 
horses unable to make the ride, those of you who 
are old enough to know better — do the sensible 
thing: step back and let the rest of us dumb 
bastards make the ride.” 

| then went over to Hecht and Shaw and told 
them that we were ready. The cameramen took 
up their positions, the signal pistol went off, and: 
“ZAPOROSK!!!”" the whole thundering bunch of us, 
about 800, made the ride. 

A few horses had fallen; there were some injur- 
ed, but the directors were ecstatic with the results. 
“Great ride!’’ Shaw complimented, and then told 
me they wanted to shoot a different angle of the 
splendid action. “While we’re moving our cameras 
over to the side of the hill, Liska — you take your 
men and give them another pep talk. And then — 
let’s do it again.’ 

Calling the gauchos together | began to repeat 
my inspiring speech — but had scarcely begun when 
one rider, about 50, nudged his horse forward. 
“Hey, Gringo!” he bellowed, “Who the hell do you 
think you are talking to?”’ Then, ripping open his 
vest and pounding his chest emphatically: ‘‘You are 
talking to ARGENTINE GAUCHO!!"’ Everyone cheer- 
ed in approval. The ride was even better than the 
last. A new Zaporoski brotherhood was born that 
day; and | was its leader — right up until the final 
scenes were filmed, just before Christmas, 1961. 


THE SPECIAL EFFECTS CREW 


Before each ride they dug shallow 
trenches, strung out the detonation 
cables and placed dynamite charges. 
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Freddy’s bag of tricks: 


His detonation keyboard, lead-in 
wire, labeled plastic bag with 
explosives, large chunks of 
imported cork-bark, lots of 
sawdust and a burlap bag filled 
with fine dust sifted from a 
nearby country road. The wired 
bag of explosives is carefully 
positioned in the bottom of the 
pit and covered with road dust 
(which becomes a secondary 
explosive, creating lots of flash). 
Then, sawdust mixed with big 
chunks of cork fills the pit. 
Everything is smoothened out 
and camouflaged by spraying 
green dye on top. 


FREDDY WOLFE, 
master in explosives 


He personally placed the 
dynamite and triggered the 
detonations. Too little might 
diminish dramatic effect; too 
much could be fatal. Each bag 
of explosives had its own lead-in 
wire, was connected to his 
“keyboard” and numbered. The 
unpredictability of both horses 
and riders made it impossible to 
determine beforehand in which 
firing order the charges would be 
set off. Once the cameras began 
to roll Tommy Shaw and others, 
all with walkie-talkie radios, 
eyeballed the action, made split- 
second decisions, and quickly 
communicated them to another 
technician, with a portable radio 
receiver, standing next to Wolfe. 


THE HARMONICS 


e OF EXPLOSIONS 


“Fire Six! Fire Three! One! Five! 
Eight and Ten!” 
the technician barked, relaying 
his radio communication to 
Freddy Wolfe who sat huddled 
over his keyboard, a bare 
shorting-wire in his hands. 
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DUBNO, 
THE MIGHTY FORTRESSED CITY 


For three months | led my men against it, battered on 
its gates, but never once got inside. During a coffee 
break | walked around the back and saw that it was only 
a three-sided hollow shell made of plywood and spray- 
on stucco. Nor did such a Polish city ever exist — except 
in the mind of the mad Russian novelist, Nikolai Gogol. 


The Polish fortress suffered damage from every 
Cossack attack, Between scenes the repairmen 
appeared with burlap bags and patching plaster. 
Eventually the maintenance department had to 
send to town for more gunny sacks. Our costumes 
and arms had been rented from some rent-a-sword 
company in Spain, My spear had a rubber tip, my 
sabre was made of a light, punky wood, and we 
ssid hundreds of sata in sl battle scene. 


ed err 
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SOKOLOV: HE DIED TWICE 


/ never was able to find out his first name. We first met in 
the makeup room where the women were all fussing over 
him, helping him learn Spanish. Already he spoke a dozen 
languages, and picked up the local tongue in three weeks. 
Well into his 70s, he was Ukrainian by birth; his presence lent 
authenticity to movie scenes where he played the part of the 
wise Cossack mediator, sorting out differences between the 
hotheads and the hesitant. The script called for his death 
during the height of a battle scene. 


SS 


THE CALCULATED RISK 


Lee Thompson tried everything possible to bring more 
realism into this movie. One particular 
battle scene called for Yul to be on 
horseback, facing the cameras, while 
explosions and action took place behind 
him. At the last minute it was decided 
that, for added effect, the Ukrainian 
actor should also be on horseback. 
However, during the explosions the old 
fellow pulled back too hard on his bridle 
reins, the horse reared and he fell 
backwards to the ground hurting 
himself, He died the following month, 

leaving his inheritance to his Japanese mistress. 
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Very much a perfectionist in his profession, 
Brynner often huddled with Director Thomp- 
son and others to suggest changes in the script. 
Usually he had his way, and, if the scene had 
already been filmed, it was repeated. With shoot- 
ing time costing about 6 thousand dollars an 
hour, all of this became rather expensive. Lest 
| also add to the footage of unusable film, | 
obligingly kept my true identity unrecognizable 
by turning my face away each time | rode past 
the cameras. Invariably, both directors noted 
this and afterwards thanked me for doing so. 


My being larger and taller than 
Brynner was no disadvantage. Quite 
to the contrary, when | replaced 
Yul as the Cossack chieftain and 
lead the Zaporoski into battle, my 
increased hulk captured on film 
increased Yul’s “manly” image. 
The film editors clipped away 
footage which might have revealed 
my identity. Yes, that is 
Liska: with the white cap 
and raised sword. 


aah 


te CLIFF LYONS BE) 
One of the Hollywood 
“GREATS” 


In Hollywood, the ‘‘John 
Wayne—John Ford—Cliff 
Lyons clique” was considered 
synonymous of spectacular 
action and “‘Great Westerns.” 


A former stunt man, Lyon’s 
name is legend among 
others of that profession. 
In the filming of “Jesse 
James” he rode a horse 
over a cliff and fell 77 
feet into a river. He 
repeated the same stunt 
and the horse drowned in 
the second fall. 

He knew horses and men 
better than any other man 
on the Taras Bulba set. 
During the close-ups 

of battles Lyons and his 
men worked from the 
“wings”, with whips and 
curses they forced horses 
and riders closer to the 
cameras — thereby 
enhancing the dramatic 
footage of the combat. 
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MAN! THAT BATTLE SURE LOOKED REAL! 


By filming in Argentina, Hollywood was able to employ more 
dangerous techniques which long ago have been outlawed in 
the States. The margin for safety in setting off the explosions 
was also reduced. More than one gaucho /ost part of his face 
from large pieces of cork hurtling skyward with each blast. 
An ambulance always hung near to take the wounded to the 
hospital — and to pick up the dead. After each battle Cliff 
Lyons and his men moved in to appraise such casualties and 
made quick decisions on the seriousness of each case. With 
one professional stunt man from Hollywood on the set (the 
one who took the backward fall from a rearing horse in 
the illustration on the opposite page), the rules changed 
somewhat. Unhurt by the fall, the Hollywood man faked 
unconsciousness and injury, a rather common practice 
among those in this profession, because the price of each and 
every such fall is negotiated on its merits AFTER the stunt 
has been executed, Naturally, by feigning injury the stunt 
man’s bargaining position is enhanced — and the final price 
goes up. Lyons prudently went along with the stunt man’s 
act, applied “first aid’ but, wisely, did not summon the 
ambulance. 


CHUCK 
HAYWARD 


/t was rather surprising 
to encounter a fellow Ne- 
braskan on the Taras 
Bulba_ set near Salta, 
. Argentina. | was already 
working as Yul Brynner’s 
double when Chuck 
Hayward arrived to take 
on the job of ramrodding 
all of the stunt action 
for the movie. Cocky and 
arrogant, Chuck was 
a magnificent horseman 
and incredibly effective 
as a stunt man. At first | 
was completely ignorant 
of the fact that he did 
not appreciate my pres- 
ence on the set, During 
the first weeks of the 
movie | couldn’t fathom 
why | was constantly 
being assigned only can- 
tankerous, hard-mouthed, 
Knot-headed mounts for 
my rides. One in particu- 
lar, | recall, was a huge 
wild-eyed sorrel, which wanted only to buck, kick and bite. Eventually 
Chuck openly admitted that he had given me all this difficult horseflesh to 
see how well | could ride. Apparently he considered all this a form of hazing 
which was my rightful due as a newcomer to this profession. Chuck’s recent 
marriage to Hollywood star Joan Blondell’s daughter gave him an “in” with 
the first-line actors which few stunt men enjoyed; he felt very much at ease 
in the presence of Yul Brynner and Tony Curtis, and constantly worked with 
them both, On the opposite page he is helping Tony Curtis saddle up old 
“Two by Twelve’ which, mounted on the rear end of the camera truck, 
conveniently helped keep Tony, from the waist up, within proper camera 
range while the vehicle rolled just ahead of his galloping troops. A helper rode 
in the pickup yanking on the reins to simulate the jerking head-movements 
of his “steed,”’ At the bottom: while cameras roll, Chuck assures steadiness 
in Yul’s mount; naturally he is not within range of the cameras’ lenses. 
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It was Chuck’s job to see to it that Tony and Yul had the 
best steeds for the job. However, in front of the cameras 
even the most docile of horses are hard to control. When 
mechanical arrangements, such as at right, were out of the 
question, it was sometimes necessary to inject the actor’s 
horse with a somnambulistic drug. The dosage had to be 
precise: enough to keep him quiet, but not enough to make 
his head droop. 


SHORING UP MASCULINITY 


By playing the leading role in “’The 
King and 1,” Yul Brynner established 
a profoundly powerful masculine 
image. However, in real life Yul’s 
virility left a lot to be desired; the 
movement of his hands was 
especially problematical, and he 
preferred to cross his arms 

whenever possible. 


On the set, Yul Brynner kept 
his hands busy weaving leather 
knots and quirts to detract from 
that shortcoming — and to slow 
his chain-smoking 

habit. In ordinary ; 
conversation his 

booming stage voice 

was entirely absent. 

Brynner had learned 

to ride in a previous 

movie, “The 

Magnificent Seven,’ 

but his riding style 

was more English 

than Western — 

or Cossack. 


saddle, ’’ However, such things can be overcome, 


Hayward working in your corner. This ex-co wboy 
from Hyannis, Nebraska, lost no time in teaming 


sequences to shore up Yul’s flagging masculinity. 


“Time,” in its Jan. 11, 1963 article 
“Thud and Blunder” candidly remarked: “Yul 
Brynner rides like a man Scotch-taped to his 


especially if you have someone like Chuck 


up with Tommy Shaw to chart out new movie 


Hayward also set up and trained a team of 
Argentine stunt men 

to ride, fall and die 
on cue. Dozens of 


aN : \y Aorses were similarly trained, if not brain- 
aX » washed, to fall instantaneously when the 
Z| \ proper pressures were applied. However, 
Ft even with the best of “falling horses,’ 
f few Argentine riders were able 
fi to equal Hayward’s 
finesse in falling 
backwards from 


a rearing horse. 


Hayward executes a 
thousand-dollar fall 
"~ from his rearing horse. 


Many died, but the 
“killing” of 
Hollywood actors 
was left to the 
professional hands 
of Chuck Hayward. 
Dressed in a coat of 
armour, Chuck 
failed in his first 
attempt because his 
victim’s horse 
moved. Another 
animal, suitably 
“stoned,” was 
brought in for the 
actor; cameras 

did the retake as 
Chuck plunged his 
) hollow, spring- 

| loaded, telescoping 
lance “into” the 


PULLING DOWN HORSES 
— THE WRONG WAY 


The Argentine stunt men goofed time and again. 
Somehow they just couldn’t get the hang of 
how and when and where to drop their horses. 
Truckloads of sawdust were dumped for their 
falling convenience, but more often than not they 
missed these piles and landed on hard pampas sod. 
Because of the language barrier, the battle orienta- 
tions were always deficient. 

Bottom of opposite page: Poorly set up, the 
Argentine rider improperly dropped his horse with 
galloping troops directly behind him. He was 
trampled and taken to the hospital; the horse was 
killed in the fall. The two riders below are doing a 
terribly amateurish job of pulling over their horses, 
trying to make them fall in front of the cameras. 
Rather than fly down a professional bunch from 
Hollywood, it was decided to resort to other, and 
much more dangerous, methods to produce the 
desired action. 
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IN FRONT OF THE CASTLE GATES — WHERE ANOTHER 
GAUCHO DIED FOR REAL 
Riding a white horse, Tony Curtis’s Argentine double failed to 
please the directors with his first try; they told him to do it 
again. He did — and the gaucho he knocked to the ground in 


front of the cameras died an hour /ater. 


GIVING THE PUBLIC ITS MONEY’S WORTH 


As Taras Bulba’s son Andrei, Tony Curtis always 
rode a white horse. Naturally he had-an action 
double, several of them, and these were all Argen- 
tine gauchos. The script called for Andrei to charge 
pell-mell upon a Polish cavalryman and bring him 
to the ground. Without really understanding what 
the hell was going on, | was asked to help out as an 
interpreter to tell the Polish rider where he was to 
position his horse: right in front of the camera. 
The Hollywood people had grown weary of the 
“half-ass’’ way the gauchos were dropping their 
horses and had decided to change their tactics: this 
gaucho was to be knocked down, horse and all, 
with the sheer force of Andrei’s charging white 
steed. However, with the first try the thing did not 
come off as well as Tommy Shaw would have 
liked; he came up to me and told me to use my 
Spanish one more time to tell Andrei’s victim to get 
back on his horse; that they were going to do the 
thing over again. | was rather astonished by what | 
had just witnessed, and, somewhat reluctantly, 
approached the fallen gaucho. ’“’How do you feel?” 
! asked. The gaucho, shaking the dust from his 
hair, looked at me with out-of-focus eyes and 
blandly replied: “Gee Liska, | didn’t have the faint- 
est idea — | don’t know — yo me siento un poco 
maluco — como mareado (/ feel kind of groggy).’’ 
With this | turned to Shaw: “You find somebody 
else to tell him what you want him to do; | don’t 
want any part of this,” | said, and walked away. 

A few minutes later the fallen gaucho was back 
on his horse, waiting to be knocked down again. 
He was, but luck wasn’t with him that day. Instead 
of falling sideways toward the camera as planned, 
his horse was knocked out from under him and he 
fell TOWARD the charging Andrei; in the photo- 
graph you can only see part of his head and cap, 
behind the fallen horse’s tail. A moment later the 
excited white steed reared up, and came down 
with both front hooves on the gaucho’s belly. The 
ambulance was called and the man was taken to 
the hospital in Salta — where he died. He, and 
eleven other gauchos, gave all they had to make 
Taras Bulba a “very realistic movie.” 
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TRYING TO GET TO THE FROG POND 


Being the only bilingual rider on the Taras Bulba set, | was seldom allowed 
the /uxury of sitting back and watching the action. The makeup people were 
capable of miracles, and in the twinkle of an eye they could transform me 
into still one more Cossack hetman. When not riding as Taras at the head of 
the Zaporoski, | was galloping in front of a band of whooping Cossacks as 
their hetman. | must have played the part of at least a dozen of these chief- 
tains — but never once had a speaking part. In many of the scenes where Yul 
faced the powerful arc lights and cameras to speak his lines, | was either at 
his side or among the other brutish Cossacks backing him up, lending 
“weight’’ to the footage. Out of the six thousand gaucho extras it would 
have been impossible to select more than a half-dozen who had the proper 
physical attributes to be “big brutish Cossacks.’’ To overcome this short- 
coming, the director leaned heavily upon 260-pound Mickey Finn and 
several other Hollywood hulks who were on hand. The city of Salta was 
canvassed and another dozen beefy guys, mostly butchers and truck drivers, 
were brought in to act as hetmans when Taras spoke his belligerent, defiant 
lines. 


One thing which had me perplexed throughout the movie was the high 
incidence of injuries among the gaucho riders. Nor could | grasp why the 
battles were so poorly planned. Time and again | was told to lead my men at 
a full gallop past the cameras — but, every time we tried to do this, either 
turbanned Turks or armoured Poles were blocking our way. Strangely, the 
directors never complained of these goof-ups. Usually my instructions were 
something like: “Liska, take two thousand riders and get up behind that hill 
over there. You won’t be able to see either us or the cameras from there, so 
you'll get your signal by pistol shot. You‘ll hear a shot — but DON’T start 
until you hear the SECOND shot. You got that, Liska? You come on the 
second shot which will be about 45 seconds after the first one. When you 
hear the second shot you raise your sabre and come over that hill with 
everything your horse has got. You bring your men down that hill toward 
our cameras, RIDE RIGHT ON PAST and head for that frog pond over 
there, a half-mile to the west of us.“’ Once | asked: “What do we do when 
we get to the frog pond?” The director smiled, knowingly — but didn’t 
answer. 


! followed such instructions precisely, but every time when | was halfway 
down the hill | saw some fifteen hundred riders down in the valley to my 
right, at 3 o'clock, headed toward the cameras also. Then I‘d look left and 
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see another fifteen hundred at 9 o’clock, and THEY TOO were headed for 
the cameras. “Shit!” I’d say to myself, ’’They’ve goofed up again!” By the 
time | hit the bottom of the hill I’d see that it would be impossible to gallop 
right on past the cameras: before we’d got there there’d be three thousand 
riders blocking our way and hacking at each other with their swords. But 
there was no stopping, no turning back. My horse was loaded with heroin, 
slobbering and crazy as hell — all he wanted to do was GO; | was aboard the 
fastest horse in the world. Even if | could have stopped or slowed him down, 
the guys behind me would have come crashing into me, impaling me with 
their lances. Only | and a dozen or so others who were with me in the lead 
had any visibility. All the rest had nothing but dust, and the tails of horses 
ahead to guide them. The momentum and my heroined horse led us crashing 
forward into the melee blocking our way. By now Freddy Wolfe’s explosions 
were adding to the confusion; horses were whinnying, falling, lances break- 
ing, men cursing — it was awful. But somehow Shaw, Hayward and the 
others didn’t seem to mind that everything went wrong. Nobody seemed to 
be able to tell me what had gone awry; why, after each ride, there were so 
many dead horses, so many, many, injured gauchos? 


The first aid crew would move in just as soon as the “action” flag was 
lowered and a pistol emptied into the air. The bleeding were bandaged; some 
were able to walk, others were carried by their companions. The /ess serious- 
ly hurt were given the day off, allowed to rest in the shade of a tree and have 
some maté. (Most of the gauchos had the coca habit, chewing the leaves as a 
stimulant and to ease their aches and pains.) Within a half-hour trucks were 
brought forth to load up the serious-but-not-critical cases. The ambulance 
loaded up the real bad ones — and, every now and then, the dead. 


[t wasn’t until two years later that | learned the painful truth about the 
Taras Bulba goof-ups. While | was traveling through Mexico | came upon a 
Hollywood set on the beach near Mazatlan filming “Kings of the Sun.” 
Tommy Shaw was there, directing the Second Unit; Chuck Hayward was 
boss of the stunt men. “There were no goof-ups,’” Chuck smiled when | 
asked him, and then explained: “We tricked you guys. The gauchos weren’t 
putting enough effort into the hand-to-hand combat, so we had to resort to 
setting up what we call ‘the trick.’ To do this effectively you have to have 
THREE units of riders. If the timing works out properly, the first two units 
move in and start battling in front of the cameras — then the third unit, 
acting as the catalyst, comes down a sidehill, picks up momentum, and 
crashes into the first two units — creating GENUINE action, stuff the public 
likes to see when they buy their tickets.” 
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“While Brynner, arms crossed, chats with Director 
Thompson, one of the men from the stables rides 
Yul’s black horse around the dead animals to make 
the mount familiar with their presence, thereby 


avoiding its becoming shy or spooking when Yul 
climbs into the saddle. S 
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WHAT DOES ONE DO WITH DEAD HORSES? 


With all the confusion and chaos just described, it 
goes without saying that a lot of horses died, or broke 
their legs and had to be destroyed. Not much waste 
here: somebody soon came and got the meat, leaving 
the hide. Then, with a few pounds of salt smeared on 
the raw side of the hide and a dozen or so armloads of 


dry straw inside, the horse, without meat, bones or 
entrails, was sewn back together, and thereafter moved 
from set to set to add authenticity to the movie carnage. 


Having served & 
their purpose here, 
stuffed horses are 
loaded into a pickup 


and moved to 
another battlefield. 
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master of leisure and can snooze anywhere and at any 
time; when the shade of a tree is unavailable, he uses 
the shadow of his horse. The fellow in the foreground 
of the photo below ruined about twenty feet of film 
by smiling and waving at the camera as he rode by. 
Football games were especially tragic; invariably, on 
days they were being broadcast, gauchos would 
come galloping past the cameras listening to their 
transistor radios! 


a 


Every gaucho on the set tried to 
see if he could pass me with his 
horse — and become the leader 
of the Zaporoski. None of them 
was ever able to do so because, 


3 
just before every ride, the ver’ i 


came over and gave my horse a 
shot of heroin. With that, not 
even the devil himself could have 
caught up with me. One of the 
gauchos had a white dog which 
he dyed an easter-egg yellow. 
The Director had kittens every 
time this guy rode past the 
camera with the dog hitching a 
ride on the horse’s rump. One 
day somebody sneaked a one- 
ton Holstein semental on to the 
set; later, after lunch, the direc- 
tor was horrified to see a gaucho 
riding the bucking bull into 
battle, 
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Blanket tossing had only a small part 
in the script, but the sport struck the 
gauchos’ fancy; thereafter it became a 
lunchtime passion. Many a spine was 
cracked when volunteers were tossed 
too high, and missed the blanket on 
their way down. The bucking Holstein 
bull previously mentioned became 
another favorite pastime, with gauchos 
fighting for their turn to ride him. 


THE BIGGEST GOOF -UP OF el WAS THE WERT 


M Because of the complicated logistics involved, only the 
INITIAL part of each battle was filmed during the first 


costumes and ostrich plumes waved and blazed glorious- | 
ly in the bright Argentine sun, horses and riders stifled in 
their own dust in scenes such as the above. During the| 
second month Director Thompson erred expensively by 
wasting time with endless repetitions of closeups on Yul 
“a and Tony (left). With our third month the seasonal rains 
m@ began, and with them we had to finish each and every 
battle scene. Now we charged ludicrously against sheets 
of falling rain (right). The drab Eastmancolor footage 
Pishowing rainsoaked Cossacks sloshing through the 
aa mud, trying to get at their enemies, was certainly most 
depressing — and entirely unconvincing. 
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The Taras Bulba Movie: 


“the sort of colorful mess customarily seen in a 
fy nursery-school watercolor set.” (TIME, 1/11/’63) 


CHANGES, CHANGES 


Tony Curtis became enamoured 
with the budding starlet Christine 
Kaufmann who had been given a 
walk-on part in the movie. When 
further financial backing for the 
mismanaged movie collapsed, Tony 
bought out a large part of its stock. 
Then, under the new name of 
Hecht-Curtleigh Productions, To- 
ny’s name appeared with top-billing 
in the movie, Brynner’s second. The 
script was opened up and rewritten 
to give Christine a leading part. 


/t was decided that 
Tony and Christine 
would film the love 
scenes in Hollywood, 
after Christmas. 


|= 


TENSIONS ON THE SET 


By now tensions were beginning 
to rise, and a morose feeling fell 
over the set. Each day the mov- 
ie’s top brass huddled, rewriting 
script, trying to come to grips 
with the new change in plans. 
Production Manager Kurland 
(seated at left, wearing hat) left 
his business office in Salta and 
now spent his time on location 
juggling figures and trying to 
trim costs. ‘‘Why did you do 
that?” | asked him one day 
when he snatched a coke from 
the hands of a gaucho going 
through the food lineup. ‘He 
was coming back for seconds; 
that was his second bottle,” 
Kurland snapped, then added: 
“Liska, once a movie is on loca- 
tion you can’t do anything 
about the big stuff — like the 
wages you pay the Stars; all that 
has already been firmed up by 
their agents with contracts. But 
it’s trimming down on little 
stuff like this where | can save 
my company thousands and 
thousands of dollars.” 

Up until now | had been 
sustaining myself on borrowed 
money, and several times had 
approached Kurland and others 
about my wages. Each time they 
hedged, and put me off — and 
now | was beginning to wonder 
if | would ever get paid. 
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As the movie drew to a close | worked 
closer to the lights and camera, to add 
more “beef” to the front line. The gau- 
chos behind me fell short of qualifying 
for the “brutish Cossacks’ the director 
was looking for. 


Finally the day came that Tony made his last ride. A few | «ae 
weeks later the gauchos lined up for their final paycheck, 
turned in their uniforms — and went home for Christmas. 


In anticipation of the holidays, Tony Curtis left 
two weeks earlier than the others; because of his 
fear of flying, he was catching a passenger ship at 
the port of Buenos Aires. Before departing, Yul 
and Doris invited us all to an open air barbecue 
prepared, gaucho-style, by Argentine chefs at the 
Hotel Salta. There he gave a bit of a talk about the 
greatness of the Zaporoski brotherhood, and then 
thanked us all. Yul and Doris flew to Chile, to 
spend Christmas there. After the second unit’s 
last action scene was shot and all the film packed 
up and sent to Hollywood, we gauchos — who rode 
and suffered together in making that film — got 
together once more. 
Although we did not mention them in our part- 
ing conversations, | am sure that our twelve riders 
who died in making that movie were with us. Be- 
cause they, too — were of the Zaporoski. 
| returned to Nebraska by plane, arriving at Nio- 
brara on January 2, 1962.My BMW was still at Pun- 
ta Arenas, Chile, where it would remain until 1963 
when I would go back to get it — to ride some 
more. There was still Uruguay, Paraguay and Brazil. 
And there was Europe and Africa— and oh so many 
other places that | wanted to see. 


“1 think that every. \%,. 
man should take the © . 
time — to see what’s 
on the other side of 

the mountain.” 


An added note: 


For those who are wondering, | left the Taras Bulba set without 
getting paid and hitched a free ride back to the States on a Peruvian 
cargo plane. Two months later | went to Hollywood to try to collect. 
There | was received royally and Tony Curtis invited me to the set 
where he and Christine were filming the scenes added to the movie — 
but nobody was in a position to make a decision on my salary. Return- 
ing to Nebraska, | turned the matter over to a Norfolk attorney and 
Started lecturing about my experiences at schools, banquets and clubs. 
By exploiting the newspaper publicity related to my travels and my 
movie role, | was kept busy daily — and kept jacking up my fees. After 
appearing on several national television programs my lecturing fee at 
times reached the 4-figure bracket; my talks were in such demand 
that | was being offered bookings for dates two years in advance. 
Meanwhile, my attorney negotiated, rather meekly, with Kurland, 
Wooster, Darstein and many others. On January 16, 1963, more than a. 
year after the filming, Melnick and Wilson of Harold Hecht Films Inc. 
sent my attorney a $619.60 check for my three-and-a-half months’ 
work, As his fee for collecting, my attorney kept half. 
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And where to now? 


I suppose some of my readers are wondering about the nature 
of my present activities. For someone who likes to live in the 
fast lane, Colombia, South America, is a magnificent place to 
be — and that is where | am now, working with my clairvoy- 
ant Colombian wife, Regina, who aspires to become the Presi- 
dent of her country and teaches Metaphysics in her three 
centers at Bogota, Medellin and Cali. 

However, with the publishing of Two Wheels to Adventure | 
have a gut feeling that things are going to change somewhat, 
and that I’ll end up spending more time on the Bigfoot Ranch 
in northeast Nebraska, where several years ago | launched our 
“Metaphysical Institute’ and an adventurers’ school — which 
never really got off the ground. Both of these were visionary 
projects, as was my childhood dream of someday traveling 
overland from Alaska to Argentina. Once | accomplished that 
adventure goal, | then set my sights on another one: motor- 
cycling from North Cape, Norway, to the southern tip of 
Africa. A much different kind of trip, that one took eighteen 
months. After motorcycling through sixty-nine countries, 
| set a long-range goal on doing some writing, and publishing 
a highly-graphic book on my first odyssey. And now that, 
- too, has become a reality. 

Admittedly, I’ve become terribly busy working on the other 
manuscripts in the Bigfoot series, but most of these are rapidly 
approaching the dates on which they will be sent to the printing 
presses; and, if Two Wheels to Adventure becomes the success 
that | have envisioned it to be, then almost certainly the “‘Vaga- 
bonds All’? adventure school at the Bigfoot will get a new 
lease on life — and maybe some of you will end up going there 
to discuss the Far Horizons. And maybe we'll have enough time 
so that | can help each one of you in charting your own particular 
vagabonding routes. 
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A monster of a book, Bigfoot 7 was published in 1986, and 
the entire edition sold out within a week’s time. Now out of 
print and a collector’s item, this 710-page text titled ‘‘Our 


Valleys, Niobrara and Verdigris, 


” 


gave birth to four other 


books, Bigfoot 8, 9, 10 and 11, each of which has assimilated 
part of Bigfoot 7’s contents. 
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Bigfoot 8: The Ponca Curse (337 pages). 


It is a cold winter night in 1863, and 
a group of soldiers stationed at old 
Niobrara saddle up and ride out to rape 
the Indian women at a Ponca camp near 
the Bazile Creek. Thwarted, the next day 
they track down the fleeing Ponca band, 
killing four and wounding two — all 
females. With this, the Ponca shamans 
cast a curse on all the whites in the valley. 

Author Liska deals with the tragic 
events which subsequently befouled the 
beautiful Niobrara valley, and metic- 
ulously peels back the layers of the com- 
munity most affected by the curse, his 
own home town: Niobrara, Nebraska. 


Bigfoot 9: River Rat Town (355 pages). 


This book revisits the area involved 
in the Ponca curse; and, going beyond 
it, deals with local horse thieves and the 
strange historical background of Nio- 
brara, the town that hoped to become a 
metropolis greater than Omaha — but 
ended up instead by becoming just 
another one of those little river rat 
towns along the Missouri. 


Bigfoot 10: Chi/dren of White Mountain 


In this Bigfoot book author Liska 
journeys behind the Iron Curtain to seek 
out the ethnical roots of his Bohemian 
ancestors who had been defeated in 
1620 by Austro-German forces at the 
Battle of White Mountain, near Prague, 
capital of the Bohemian Empire. Crushed, 
. deprived of their lands, their language 
outlawed and suffering every kind of 
humiliation at the hands of the Hapsburg 
Kings, the Czech-speaking Bohemians 
eventually fled to seek a better life in the 
New World. 

Born in a small Bohemian community 
in Nebraska, Liska was speaking Czech 
before he learned English. Regarded as a 
“Bohunk”’ by his non-Bohemian class- 
mates, Liska relates the pangs of seeing 
his mother tongue die, little by little, 
within his family — and in the Verdigris 
valley. 


Bigfoot 11: Monsters in the Valley 


Perhaps related in some way with the 
Ponca curse, the Niobrara and Verdigris 
valleys have perennially been top-heavy 
in’ monster sightings. Taking these 
phenomena seriously, Liska guides his 
readers into the murky realm of the 
paranormal during his search for some 
sort of logic behind all these sightings of 
— Monsters in the Valley. 
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Bigfoot 5: 


REGINA 
and the 
MAGIC 
SPIDER 


The Bigfoot series has spilled over into South 
America, where it has become Jos libros ‘‘Patagran- 
de.’’ There the priorities have shifted, and Patagran- 
de 1 is “Yo, Regina,”’ in which my wife Regina 
tells how she acquired her metaphysical powers. A 
difficult text to translate, its English version will be 
our Bigfoot 5: “‘Regina and the Magic Spider.’’ For 
now it is available only in Spanish, at: 


Relikassa Ltda. 
Centro Regina 11 
Calle 13, No. 68D-40 
Bogota, Colombia 
tel: 292-22-18 
292-23-53 
292-13-30 
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Taken from the 


GUINNESS BOOK 
OF MOTORCYCLING 
FACTS AND FEATS: 


“Danny Liska of Nebraska 
rode a 600 cc BMW R60 from 
northern Alaska to the tip of 
South America. As a sequel, 
he rode 40,000 miles to 
complete a longitudinal transit 
of the Old World, going from 
the northernmost point in 
Scandinavia to the southern- 
most tip of Africa.’ 


WHEN THE WIND 
IS 


RIGHT 


Overland from Alaska to 
Argentina by motorcycle, 
canoe and Indian trail, this is 
an adventure story second to 
none. 


NEBRASKAland Magazine: 


“Danny Liska is what most 
men want to be — an 
adventurer. Think of the most 
fantastic events that could 
happen to a man and they 
have probably happened to 
Danny. Vampire bats have 
sucked his blood, he has eaten 
monkey and lizard to stay 
alive, traveled through a jungle 
with smugglers, suffered from 
malaria, doubled as astunt man 
for Yul Brynner and ridden a 
motorcycle over 200,000 
miles.”’ 
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DANNY LISKA’S 
BIGFOOT Series 
Two Wheels 

to Adventure 

is the first of a 
series of eight 
BIGFOOT books 
by Danny Liska 


